














With top and all 
side glasses down 


The 
Phaeton 
Sedan 


With top down and 
four side glasses up 


With top up and 
completely enclosed 


The next advanced change in body styles. 
Auburn introduces the Phaeton Sedan now, 
the only manufacturer offering it as a stand- 
ard model. Others will feature it next year. 


YOUR NEXT CAR 


ANIBNIKN 


POWERED EY LYCOMING 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 
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New York's Leading Hotels 


Samed for their faultless service 
rely on INTERNATIONAL SPEED TRUCKS 


Yhe RITZ-CARLTON -+- We AMBASSADOR :+: We NEW SAVOY - PLAZA 


Nowhere must service be so fault- 
less as in the famous hotels of 
New York. And no factor in this 
service is more vital than their 
International Speed Trucks. Lug- 
gage can never be late—going or 
coming—for patrons like theirs. 

At the Ritz-Carlton, one of the 
famous family of hotels known all 
over Europe and America, Inter- 
national enhances the service 
to notable guests—and has for 
years. 

For the Ambassador Hotel, also, 














International Speed Trucks have 
carried the luggage of some of New 
York’s most eminent visitors— 
Queen Marie, Prince Bismarck, 
Lord and Lady Mountbatten, Secre- 
tary Mellon, Charles M. Schwab, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, 
Gloria Swanson—and on and on 
through the Blue Book of fame and 
aristocracy. 

And now comes New York’s mag- 
nificent new Savoy-Plaza, offering 
the best that man can devise or 
money can buy in service for its dis- 


criminating guests. Here, too, bag- 
gage is carried surely and swiftly 
to and from steamer and station 
by International Truck. 

International Speed Trucks can 
be depended upon to deliver ser- 
vice thoroughly in harmony with 
the reputation they represent— 
and they look the part! 

Put them to work in your busi- 
ness and their service will please 
you as it does other firms in all 
lines of business all over the 
world. 


The International line includes the %-ton Special Delivery; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks, 14, 1% and 
2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks, 2% to 5-ton; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. 
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Odd Lots 


(1 Share to 99 Shares) 








You can purchase as many shares as your available funds permit. That’s 
one of the many advantages of buying Odd Lots. 


In buying Odd Lots you can make many desirable purchases which you 
would be forced to forego if unable to buy a full 100 Share Lot. 


Send for our interesting booklet. 


“Qdd Lot Trading” 
Ask for F. 324 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir& (0 


New York Stock Excha 
50 Broadway Members } New York Cotton Exchetge New York 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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ARE THERE INDICATIONS OF A 
SHARP REACTION IN STOCKS 


—to come early in 1928? 


Stocks have gone up and up. Brokers’ loans reached a new 

peak last month and a sharp reaction followed. Since 

then many speculative issues have rapidly advanced ten 

and fifteen points. Are these signs of a drastic decline— 
to come soon? 


lower levels? Or will many stocks sell much higher before they react substantially? 

Many observers scoff at the possibility of a sudden, drastic liquidation in the near future. 
They point to an imposing array of bullish factors—emphasizing the seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of cheap money. They present convincing arguments to prove that a Stock Market 
collapse is unlikely in the near future. 


Grower I investors now dispose of most of their holdings and prepare to buy in again at 


Others are equally positive that all favorable factors have been fully discounted—in many 
instances overdiscounted. Not only is this a time to exercise extraordinary caution and 
selectiveness, they assert, but, in most cases, profits should now be accepted. And investors 
should keep the bulk of their funds liquid—waiting for a vigorous shake-out that will carry 
most stocks down a great many points. 


Who is right? Which way will the Market move next—up or down? Are there any 
securities that can now be bought safely and with the hope of substantial profits? 


Investment Research Bureau has just completed a thorough analysis of the present situation. 


New Bulletins just issued advise you with regard to the Stock Market in general and the following 
stocks in particular: 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM 
GOODYEAR 

AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR 
ERIE R. R. 


GLIDDEN COMPANY 

SUN OIL 

MISSOURI PACIFIC PREFERRED 
MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
GULF STATES STEEL 

LOEW’S, INC. 


If you are interested in any of the above securities, or would like to know what the Stock 
Market is likely to do next, write today for copies of our current bulletins. They will be mailed 
to you free upon request, together with a copy of our booklet, “MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” In addition, we shall be glad to send you a Special Analysis of an undervalued stock 
which should advance from 15 to 20 points within a reasonable time. 


SIMPLY MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH BUREAU, Div. 208, Auburn, New York 


Kindly send me specimen copies of oo aah, sn ac ata taal Nia UN oe eae Sage aot ee alaae 
your current Stock Market Bulle- 
tins. Also a copy of “MAKING MI So ie iain ahaa act. ham abicah acuciicd ke dail ies » te ene ea Skene 


MONEY IN STOCKS.” 


not obligate me in any way. 


This does 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 





HE industrial city is coming. 

Our villages, towns and cities 
were planned for the narrow and 
slowly driven horse drawn vehicle. 
Our streets were planned accordingly 
and the need to change it has been 
imperative. 

Cities were laid out for small 
houses and in a few generations this 
had to be changed entirely with tow- 
ering structures replacing the little 
dwellings along the narrow streets. 

Few ever thought about charting 
a city’s growth and only a visionary 
here and there dreamed about plan- 
ning housing for the multitude. They 
usually took what was left over. 
Great strides have been made in this 
direction. Already European mis- 
sions have come here to learn about 
it for America is a testing ground 
for much more than industry. 

Better housing is on the way and 
that concerns everyone. More than 
that the planned industrial city is on 
the way so that people by earning 
more efficiently and losing less time 
can afford to live better. For the 
first time in this country a definite 
plan has been advanced to build a 
city, entirely new, that will. have the 
best housing and with it a manufac- 
turing area with all the advantages 
modern, efficient industry can pro- 
vide. Forses will have this stimu- 
lating proposal to present in an early 
issue. 


DITORS of Forses are on 

tour, searching out what is of 
interest to the executives whom they 
serve. From this quest for informa- 
tion they will get at first hand news 
of industrial expansion, advancement 
of business, the latest evidence of the 
new leadership and a score of arti- 
cles. It is the aim of this magazine 
to get the pulse of the times. The 
Pacific Coast, the Northwest, the 
South and the Middle West are be- 
ing observed simultaneously. 


J OHN MOODY, dean of advis- 
ers to American business men, 
says of Paul Clay, the economist: 

“T regard him as one of the ablest 
economists in this country for he 
knows how to apply fundamental 
principles practically in a far more 
sensible way than the average uni- 
versity professor of economics. It 
has been due to his efforts entirely 
that we have succeeded in working 
out fundamental formulae for inter- 
preting business statistics which have 
proven to be almost perfect in re- 
sult.” 

Mr. Clay in the next issue will re- 
sume his articles showing how the 
discerning business man may do his 


Education consists of the ability to act 
wisely to a new situation. 








Forbes Editor Goes 
on National Tour 


HE Editor of Forses has 

gone on a_ 10,000-mile 
tour throughout the United 
States to learn, at first hand, 
the newest developments in the 
sphere of business. The itin- 
erary is through the Mid- 
dle West to the extreme North 
West, down the Pacific Coast, 
thence southward as far as San 
Antonio, and back through the 
South. Impressions and facts 
gathered by him will be pre- 
sented to readers in early issues. 




















own forecasting of the trends that 
affect him most. 


E new South has been her- 
alded from afar. In this issue 
we have an article that tells the story 
of one of the business men that has 
brought the Southeastern States into 
the national panorama as the most 
continuously active and prosperous 
region in recent years. The one 
black spot on the business map, Flor- 
ida, has changed to a healthier shade, 
indicating “fair.” Can “Florida 
Come Back?” is no longer a question. 
It has come back and is enjoying a 
good tourist season. Over two 
months ago Forses pointed out that 
the skies were clearing for that State. 
Charles W. Wood, our associate 
editor, is leaving on a mission to 
tour the new South, to prospect its 
more advanced fields and to report 
back what he finds there. He will 
cover 3,000 miles in his circuit. 
FOREMOST electric utility 
president writes: “Every dol- 
lar that I_spent on books and tutor- 
ing as a young man has been worth 
thousands of dollars to me since.” 
This man went into the industry as a 
mechanic but he did not remain long 
at the bench. The energy in his 
brain was not confined to the thin 
layer known as the cortex but rad- 
iated from the deeper convolutions, 





A Warning! 


EADERS of Fores are asked 

to co-operate with us in tracing 

a number of imposters who are trad- 

ing on the reputation of this publica- 

tion in order to induce business men 

to be photographed. Only accredited 
representatives should be seen. 


unused by the average person. He 


’ has built up a huge business and has 


made almost a fetish of records. This 
big concern knows exactly what 
every customer has bought in many 
years. It is essential knowledge for 
the future sale depends upon what 
the customer already has. 

How this complex business is car- 
ried on will be told a little later. 


AJOR GENERAL 

GEORGE O. SQUIER, who 
ranks as one of the world’s fore- 
most scientists, has an ideal that 
the people should inherit not only the 
earth but also the ideas that originate 
in the brains of geniuses. This is 
not an academic view with him. He 
ranks as one of the world’s foremost 
scientists. He created the system of 
“wired wireless” now used exten- 
sively throughout the United States. 
And his first act, after proving that 
his patents could multiply without 
much extra cost the sending of many 
messages simultaneously, was to give 
the patent outright “to the people oi 
the United States.” 

He has been keenly disappointed 
in the result but he did not let that 
dim his zest to serve. He is out of 
the Army now but in a very much 
larger field. What General Squier’s 
new adventure in life is will be told 
in a succeeding issue. 


CHAIN of inland terminals is 

planned by two great indus- 
trial States to take the high cost out 
of distribution. More and more the 
manufacturer is looking at what it 
costs to get the commodity he makes 
so swiftly and efficiently into the 
hands of the consumer. He plans 
things carefully and then before he 
knows he is caught in the snarl of 
freight congestion. State authorities 
were called in. When the problem 
was interstate a still wider authority 
was created. But the plan they finally 
adopted was based on a logical meth- 
od of distribution that private enter- 
prise had developed and had demon- 
strated successfully. How this was 
done will be explained in ForBEs. 


RTICLES in Forses aim to be 

authoritative. Those dealing 
with industry are checked for ac- 
curacy by the executives directly con- 
cerned. An exception is made in the 
case of an expert whose extensive ex- 
perience in personnel relations with 
large corporations allows for con- 
fidences that are revealing. This ar- 
ticle will give the “book, chapter and 
verse” of every contact. Those who 
wonder why employees get disgrun- 
tled will read this with profit. 
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HE business outlook has, on 
the whole, improved. 

The security markets are all 
the better for the pressure started by 
the raising of Federal Reserve redis- 
count rates. 

The Presidential campaign holds no 
terrors—at least, thus far—for in- 
dustry. Nor do I believe it will at 
any time become a gravely disturbing 
factor. 

Agricultural prospects can be only 
guessed at, but there is no reason for 
guessing pessimistically. 

The hearings before the radical 
Senators who were eager to start a 
“fishing expedition” against all public 
companies in the country brought 
rather definite indications that the 
public is not in favor of reviving 
corporation-baiting. This is impor- 
tant. It may have a wholesome in- 
fluence upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade 
Commission, both heretofore dis- 
posed to be inimical rather than 
friendly to modern economic trends. 

International events have been 
favorable, in the main. The Pan- 
American Conference 
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Betterment 
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mation of monetary conditions there 
and suggests, in conjunction with the 
steadiness in the franc, that it will be 
easy for France to go on the gold 
basis when political conditions are 
ripe, presumably about mid-year. 

James A. Farrell, chief executive 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, gives me a cheering picture of 
improvement in steel demand and in 
prices. He admitted that conditions 
had been very unsatisfactory for the 
greater part of last year, that it had 
been impossible for the industry to 
earn a fair return on the billions of 
capital invested in it, a statement cor- 
roborated by Charles M. Schwab. 
The tone began to improve last Oc- 
tober, and since then, Mr. Farrell 
states, operations have risen from 65 
per cent. to fully 80 per cent. of ca- 
pacity, making possible the raising 
of steel prices about $2 and pig iron 
50 cents a ton. 

Enumerating the sources from 
which better buying of steel has 
come, the head of the greatest indus- 
trial enterprise in America mentioned 
the railroads, motor manufacturers, 


in 


siness 


oil companies, natural gas interests 
(especially for long pipe lines), agri- 
cultural implement makers, the build- 
ing industry, and canning industry. 

The logical deduction is that all 
these various lines are either already 
experiencing at least some betterment 
in demand or are confidently prepar- 
ing therefor. 

“We are now sure of good busi- 
ness during the first half of the 
year,” is the gratifying statement Mr. 
Farrell feels warranted in making. 

Overproduction, potential rather 
than actual, is the chief repressing 
influence throughout most American 
industries. We are certain to see 
many and important mergers during 
the current year. The Federal au- 
thorities are apparently taking a len- 
ient attitude towards industrial con- 
solidations—and even to such meas- 
ures as the co-operative efforts of 
the oil industry to restrict production 
with a view to bringing about better 
prices. 

May a friendly word of caution be 
voiced against running foul of the 
statutes, because public and political 

sentiment may under- 
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Broadening SOUTHERN RELATIONS 


for NORTHERN CONCERNS 


Big business never limits itself. It uses city for your Southern banking connection. 
every avenue to extend influence and in- Many Northern manufacturers, exporters, 
crease its service. etc., have chosen THE CANAL BANK as 
In the South— New Orleans is the one cen- the one Southern commercial bank to 
ter of population and wealth that cannot handle their Southern and foreign bank- 


be overlooked in plans for expansion. 
Channel through which trade from the & 
mighty Mississippi Valley and the 
South flows, New Orleans is the logical 


Capital and Surplus Over opment, will gladly be mailed executives on 
$8,000,000.00 request. 


Te CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 


ing interests because it offers a com- 
plete service—backed by ninety-six 
years of sound banking practice. 


“Through Ninety-five years,”’ an interest- 
ing booklet on the South’s industrial devel- 
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Will Rogers’ estate at Beverly Hills, California 


\ ' JILL ROGERS, the cowboy, 
the humorist, the actor, the 
traveler, the statesman and 

the philosopher are the sparks that 

fly from the flint of Will Rogers, 
the business man. 

Even before the sparks begin to 
fly one is struck by the carefully- 
planned dishevelled appearance that 
distinguishes this composite figure 
from any other man—the tousled 
head, with the obstinate forelock, 
the black cravat fastidiously untied, 
large book under the arm, soft shirt 
and collar, and street suit at all for- 
mal occasions. 

If his incessant gum-chewing is 
the hammer that strikes the anvil 
which sets the brilliant sparks flying, 
we say “Keep right on chewing, Mr. 
Rogers.” But it strikes us peculiar 
that so enterprising a business man 
should not have made arrangements 
with Wrigley’s or Adams or other 
large manufacturer for exclusive ex- 
ploitation rights! 

He Warns All Against 

Subscription Dinners 

Mr. Rogers not only has a large 
income from writing for syndicates 
and magazines, but his lecture tours 
have brought him more. Nearly 200 
cities and towns were on his itinerary 
last season. There was no great 
outlay involved for cast or scenery 
on those tours, just a wad of chew- 
ing-gum, hotel bill and railroad fare. 
He tells his audiences that he is near- 
ly always invited out to dinner, and 
about all he has to buy is his break- 
last, and then tip the porter. 

_ But he warns people against read- 

ily accepting free meals, especially 

when they’re subscription dinners 

“for the benefit of . . . ,” be- 

cause the last “benefit banquet 

chicken” is what got his stomach into 

a knot, and his own diagnosis of the 

plain “old-fashioned bellyache” 

turned into gall stones. 





Will Rogers 


—the Business Man 


By Sylvia B. Golden 


“My DEAR Miss GOLDEN: 


I dont give interviews as you say because 
I am a titer and get paid for what I say, 
I dont give them because they always make 
something out of them I didnt say or do. 
If its humor they try to improve on your 
humor...Movie stars deserve all they get 
because hard-headed business men pay 
them. They couldnent receive it unless 
somebody was willing to pay it, 


WILL. 


When Will Rogers was asked at 
the reception tendered him by the 
National Press Club in Washington, 
to speak into the radio, he stood be- 
fore the receiver and announced that 
he dared not, because of his contract 
with the Victor people, and proceeded 
entertainingly to elucidate for five or 
six minutes thereafter. The broad- 
casting reached some 400 stations. 
The mere mention of “Victor” into 
the amplifier was more beneficial to 
the company from the advertising 
standpoint than an endorsed adver- 
tisement from Will Rogers. 

By establishing himself as the 
President’s Jester, he can speak the 
truth, and say what no other man 
would dare. As he remarked when 
asked where he gets all his jokes: 
“By following the affairs of the 
Government, and reporting on them.” 
Not even Mark Twain succeeded in 
treading where Rogers’ sure-footed 
boots thump. 

To Herbert Hoover Will Rogers 
said, in my presence: “You're the 
best man to run to-day, but my ad- 
vice is ‘don’t give up no Secretary 
job yet, because it ain’t likely that 
any New England farmer’s goin’ to 
jus’ kin’ uv throw up a $75,000 a 
year job just like that.’ An’ it’s my 
opinion we'll not be able to blast ’im 
out in 1932.” This was said recently, 
in Washington, before an audience 


© Pictorial California 


of Senators, Congressmen, metropoli- 
tan enthusiasts, and what is more, 
Coolidge supporters—and every one 
of them shrieked with laughter. 

Will Rogers confessed that he 
doesn’t feel the office of Congress- 
man-at-large is any honor at all, and 
lamented that it had been conferred 
upon him in public, and not in a 
corner of a secluded room, since he 
recalls what his mother said, and now 
feels the “shame” of it all. “When 
I was a little boy,” he said, “my 
mother called me to her side and said 
to me, she said, ‘Will, above all, I 
want you to ss up to be an honest 
man—not a Congressman.’ 

“D’yuh know why I was ousted as 
Mayor of Beverly Hills? Because 
a sixth-class town don’t call for no 
Mayor. Well, you may believe me, 
if I’d a-known that it wuz only a 
sixth-rater, I wouldn’t uv accepted 
the office in the first place. 


His Appeal Also 
Wins the Women 


“Ye-ah, I just come from a recep- 
tion in Kansas, an’ was made honor- 
ary member of the society ; it’s called 
the League of Ex-Mayors, an’ I can 
see that that organization’s got a good 
future, too.” 

When this keenest of contempo- 
rary wits speaks to mixed audiences, 
as he most frequently does, he real- 
izes that politics might not be inter- 
esting to all the ladies, so he reverts 
to topics like food, operations, child- 
ren, animals, and what-not. One of 
his latest is: “All you ladies in the 
audience who’ve had operations, raise 
your hands. If all of you will come 
behind the stage, later, I’m sure we’ll 
have lots to talk about.” As a psy- 
chologist he could do nothing better ; 
that automatically establishes a sym- 
pathetic bond between him and them. 


“Supposing you were to be of- 
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fered a real office, Mr. Rogers, would 
you accept it?” I asked. 

“IT would not; why, not long ago 
when there was trouble in Oklahoma, 
they asked me to come up and step 
in. I refused. No, sir!” 

“How about your sons; do you 
think they’re interested in politics?” 

“Oh, no; oh, no. They’re serious- 
minded. Guess they'll be writers. 
My older boy goes to Culver Military 
Academy, and my daughter, Mary, 
and the younger boy, Jimmy, are at 
home with Mrs. Rogers and me.” 

What other man to-day would be 
able to stage as successfully a satire 
on Governmental affairs, in the cap- 
ital city of America? Whether it be 
good-natured humor, or poignant wit, 
who else might have, in the presence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
General John J. Pershing, D. H. 
Blair, Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Representative William A. 
Oldfield, Chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Committee ; Senator S. 













W. Barkley, Kentucky; Senator 
Duncan U. Fletcher, of Florida and 
Senator Henry F. Ashhurst, of Ari- 
zona—who else would have said the 
things Rogers said about the heads in 
office, his reception at the White 
House, and ridicule of officers in 
general? 

He said: “Speaking of my visit 
to the White House, I want to tell 
you that there ain’t a single lady more 
charming to find than Mrs. Coolidge. 
She’s all right, all right. But talking 
about dinner! When I saw the but- 


ler come in, an’ it ain’t the Massa- 


chusetts one, neither—well, when I 
saw him comin’ in with that big, 
silver platter of . .. , an’ I 
noticed it was hash, well, I tell you, 
I thought I had ate every kind of 
hash there was to be had. I’ve had 
chicken hash, roast-beef hash, turkey 
hash, and every other hash, but 
when I saw that hash .... 
FISH HASH!!!, that was the last 
word. Why, even Cal, lookin’ at it, 
said: ‘What, again?’ ” 

Who else might have won applause 
from this? 

Speaking to the Washington audi- 
ence he said: “You poor people, I’m 
sorry for you, I am! You look good 
enough to me to be allowed to vote, 
and smart enough—but 
then, guess you're not, 
because if you wuz, guess 
you wouldn’t be livin’ 
here. 

“T have been given a 
sheepskin,” he continued, 


The master 
roper 
teaches his 
son the art 
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Press Club was the second ever ten- 
dered, the only other public figure to 
whom a like honor was offered hav- 
ing been Lindbergh. The formal 
reception given to Rogers and the 
company associated with him in a 
new picture, in the auditorium where 
all notables are welcomed, was at- 
tended by more than 6,000 people. 
They all sat attentively while Rogers 
described the film, the people in the 
cast, and the producer, and nobody 
accepted it as “business”; on the 
contrary, Rogers and his party had 
the freedom of the City, were given 
the Presidential suite at the station in 
Washington wherein to meet the 
press, and then tendered the banquet 
and reception. 


Will Rogers admits that he is not 
a good movie actor but that he’s will- 
ing to do the work. 


“There’s a lot of talk about the 
salaries movie stars are paid. They 
deserve it, yes, every cent.” 


Regardless of any figures given 
out by other film stars, Rogers cer- 
tainly brings home the bacon. He 
gets $10,000 a week for ten consecu- 
tive weeks from Sam E. Rork or 
$100,000 for the picture. This in- 
cludes the titles. He can laugh at 
all the college professors, the college- 
trained business man, the sincere and 
often starving actor, the idealistic 
preacher, and even the millionaire 
banker and broker, whose business 
might, in one turn of Fate’s wheel, 
divest him of all his worldly goods. 
Not so with Will Rogers. Money 
galore comes to him from newspaper 
owners and publishers, and his name 
is emblazoned in huge electric lights, 
from theatrical entrepreneurs, mean- 
ing more money for him. None does 
he refuse. 


“I’m no good as a movie actor,” 
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Rogers Boomed for President! 


ILL ROGERS has been taken to task by a few who believe 

him guilty of lese-majesty because of his frankness, The 

spark of his wit on grave national questions often strikes fire. As 
a result he has been boomed for the Presidency. _ 

The cowboy humorist recently was eulogized in Congress by 
Representative Howard because he had “preached more honest-to- 
goodness, progressive Democratic gospel than any other man whose 
name has been mentioned for the Presidency on either side, with 
the possible exception of Governor Al Smith.” 

He was eulogized for having the courage to ask: 
| we in Nicaragua and what the hell are we doing there?” 


“Why are 














“think of givin’ a sheepskin to a cow- 
boy! Over a million men in America 
have got a sheepskin and haven't got 
a sheep, and it takes eight or ten years 
for them to get a sheepskin, and all 
that time they’re not even been taught 
how to get a sheep.” 

Few realize that the huge ovation 
tendered Will Rogers by the National 


he volunteered. But when I asked 
him whether he didn’t think the mo- 
tion picture business was suffering 
financial hardships because of the 
out-of-proportion salaries paid to its 
players, he said: “Oh, no, they de- 
serve all they get.” 

At no moment, whether he be 
artistically absorbed, politically inter- 
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ested, socially concerned, or editori- 
ally pre-occupied, at no moment is he 
financially unconscious. 

A ponderous-looking book marked 
“Spanish conversation, in... les- 
sons,” was with him all day for a 
time. “I’m goin’ to master Spanish, 
so that I can speak their tongue when 
I travel through Mexico,” he ex- 
plained before leaving on his now 
historic trip. He is loath to grant 
interviews. Rather jthan be quoted, 
he would write himself. “I’m not a 
writer, but they pay me for it,” is his 
comment. When I was hanging 
around Will’s whereabouts for more 
than a day, the producer suggested 
that, if I wished to get my interview 
with the elusive Will, I should come 
out into the lobby of the hotel, and 
sit next to the door through which 
Rogers was about to enter. As the 
cowboy-philosopher was _ passing 
through, the producer unceremoni- 
ously announced my existence. 


Will Usually Dislikes 


To Be Interviewed 


Will-ful Rogers messed his hair 
up two strokes more, bringing the 
forelock half-an-inch closer to his eye, 
gave his Western hat to one of the 
bystanders to hold, and thumped into 
the quiet reception-room, grumbling: 
“T don’t want to be interviewed, be- 
cause they never get anything right.” 

Will’s views on prohibition affect- 
ing the ballot not only reflects his 
poignantly frank satire but even his 
business sense. He says: “If they 
add the cost of drinks a man used to 
have to buy while dickering for your 
vote to the price of the vote, it ought 
to bring a fellow more money now 
than it did. 

“Votes will be higher as men 
won’t be able to sell them as often 
as they used to. In the old days 
if you could keep a politician who 
was buying, drinking with you, you 
could sometimes sell several times to 
him alone. 

“It’s going to make an awful differ- 
ence in counting them; more men 
have lost office through bad counting 
than bad political policies. The man 
with nothing on his hip but a patch 
ain’t liable to mistake 100 for 1000. 

“A quart of Old Crow in the 
counting-room at night has put more 
_— in office than the voters ever 
did.” 

He ends his treatise by adding: 
“T want to apologize to the ‘drys,’ 
and say that maybe I’ll write another 
one on their side, and have better 
arguments. I don’t drink, but I get 
paid for getting laughs, and I found 
out that the majority of the people 
would laugh more if I kidded the 
‘drys,’ an’ it don’t make any differ- 
ence to me which side I’m on.” 

By the way, Will’s tenure of office 
as Congressman-at-large was an- 
nounced to continue during his “good 
behavior,” and his compensation “a 


“A Sense of Humor” 
RESIDENT COOLIDGE has 


an excellent sense of humor. 
It explains why he and Will 
Rogers are such warm friends. 
That the President can take a joke 
as well as tell one is evident from 
a recent exchange of letters. 

Rogers had been censured for 
his levity over the radio; he wrote 
and very promptly received a two- 
page letter from the President 
telling him not to worry. 

Writing this to his newspaper 
audience, Rogers added: 

“I knew my man before I joked 
about him. It’s as I have often 
said. You can joke good-naturedly 
a big man but be sure he is a big 
man before you joke about him. 
When there is no malice in your 
heart, there can be none shown in 
your homes. But between you and 
I there is a lot of people in this 
country who should never be so 
absent-minded as to refer to their 
sense of humor.” 


suspended salary of $1 per annum,” 
to which he responded: “They must 
have figured I couldn’t mess up their 
plans much, for shucks, everybody 
knows you can’t do anything with a 
dollar, much less a suspended one.” 

He tells of the old legend that 
years ago there was a man elected 
to Washington who voted according 
to his own conscience! 

The huge estate of Will Rogers in 
Beverly Hills, on Beverly Hills 
Drive, represents his original Cali- 
fornia real estate investment. He 
made it when he was getting $3,000 
a week from Goldwyn, the picture 
producer. Beverly Hills was “away 
out” nine years ago. “I remember 
when it was real exclusive,” he says. 
“Mine was the only house.” The 
property in Beverly Hills consists of 
a huge home on a knoll, almost hid- 
den away in shrubbery and trees. 
A swimming-pool and a small race- 
track where “the kids” gallop about 
on their ponies and horses, are two 
distinct Rogers features. 

This investment is now worth 
conservatively $250,000. Rogers is 
considered the real-estate connoisseur 
of California. If someone hears of 
an investment he has made, the sales 
are sure to be boosted the next day. 
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He is also the second largest individ- 
ual stockholder in an oil company. 

The important Rogers’ real estate 
investment is in what he calls “the 
ranch,” out towards Santa Monica, 
overlooking the Pacific Ocean. He 
kas more than 250 acres, and in the 
few years he has owned the property, 
it has become very valuable. All 
around the ranch are now being built 
some of the finest California homes 
and estates. In another five years, it 
has been figured by real estate proph- 
ets, Will’s investment of $500,000 
will be worth several millions of dol- 
lars. 

Will Rogers, the cowboy, the hu- 
morist, the actor, the traveler, the 
statesman and the philosopher divides 
his time between writing and lectur- 
ing. 

Rogers Well Heeled 
For Happy Old Age 

“I try and get a few laughs and get 
some money in, and then let Mrs. 
Rogers do the rest,” he says. “She 
is the financial end of the firm. She 
can look at a lot of rich people and 
tell where they will live five years 
from then. This acting thing don’t 
last long. People are getting so they 
get wise to you mighty quick, and 
you never know what morning you 
might wake up without an audience. 
And I realize that in order to retain 
your humor in your old age, you got 
to have plenty to eat, and a comfort- 
able ranch to eat it on.” 

Sound philosophy—as all Will’s is 
—is it not? 
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pressure salesmanship.’ I 

hate to hear business men 
speak of ‘overcoming sales resis- 
tance.’ Both phrases are proper 
enough if you use them properly, but 
they suggest to me an invading army 
of salesmen pushing their way by 
sheer force through a hapless terri- 
tory, whose defenders are utterly 
unprepared to meet the terrific on- 
slaught and therefore surrender and 
become abject customers.” 

This observation was made by W. 
S. Hovey, president and general 
manager of Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company. 

Mr. Hovey believes in salesman- 
ship and even in super-salesmanship. 
He believes, in fact, that salesmanship 
is the finest of the fine arts. He says 
he doesn’t know much about the art 
himself, and that he is only a begin- 
ner; but he has already learned 
enough, he told me, to make him 
very certain that the art is not at all 
like the art of militarism, and that 
the use of military terms to describe 
it is altogether misleading. 

Mr. Hovey is an extremely modest 
person. But he can afford to be 
modest, as the mounting sales of 
Fairbanks, Morse and Company 
speak for themselves. Strange to 
say, he arrived at the presidency, 
not as a sales but as a manufacturing 
expert, having been superintendent in 
turn of five of the big Fairbanks- 
Morse plants. 


“| DISLIKE the very term ‘high- 


Manufacturing Secondary 


“And my main job ever since,” he 
reflected, “thas been to unlearn a lot 
of things which production managers 
once took for granted. 

“No, I do not think that this is a 
peculiar change which has come over 
me. It is just one man’s participation 
in the great change which has come 
over business generally during the 
last few years. Ten years ago, even 
five years ago, manufacturers seemed 
to believe that business was first a 
process of manufacturing an article 
and then of finding a market for it. 


We are just beginning to understand 
now that the selling should precede 
the manufacturing. 

“In the old days we supposed that 
‘getting orders’ from customers was 
a matter of having them sign on the 
dotted line. Why it should have been 
called ‘getting orders’ I do not know. 
Very often it was a case of giving 
orders to the customer—telling him 
what he must buy—and if the cus- 
tomer was slow in taking the orders, 
we thought the remedy lay in putting 
more pressure into the selling, hiring 
more persuasive salesmen, salesmen 
with dominating personality, salesmen 
with a thousand tricks of which the 
buyer was possibly unaware, sales- 
men who could be depended upon 
to make every possible sale regardless 
of the buyer’s interests and regard- 
less of the general economic benefits 
which might accrue from the sale. 


Salesmen of New Era 


“But that day is passing fast. The 
modern salesman—and the kind of 
salesman who is of real use to busi- 
ness to-day—is the one who actually 
does take orders from the customer. 
He analyses the customer’s needs. 
He helps the customer to find out 
exactly what he wants and how much 
of it it would be good business for 
him to buy. 

“What the prospective customer 
needs is of much more importance to 
everybody than what the manufac- 
turer has to sell. It is of more im- 
portance even to the manufacturer ; 
for if the thing he is manufacturing 
does not fill this need as well as, or 
better than it can be filled elsewhere, 
it is time that he change his line and 
go to manufacturing something that 
does. 

“The modern salesman, then, not 
only takes the part of the customer 
in his dealings with the manufacturer, 
but he sees to it that the manufac- 
turer obeys the customer’s commands. 
True, he represents the firm from 
which he draws his salary or commis- 
sions, but he represents it in its true 
character as a servant of the customer 





W. S. HOVEY 
President of Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company 


and not as an exploiter of the buyer. 

“That’s what I mean when I say 
that selling should precede manufac- 
turing. The true salesman begins by 
discovering what is needed, not by 
studying his sample case and forti- 
fying himself with arguments in sup- 
port of the thing he has started out 
to seli. When he has discovered 
just what the customers need, he can 
then be of real use to the firm, for 
he can set the whole resources of the 
firm on the friendly job of answering 
that specific need, instead of upon 
the warlike task of forcing upon cus- 
tomers something which does not 
exactly fill the bill. 


Old Slogans Don’t Sell 


“Buy this and take no substitute’ 
was the key-note of the old sales- 
manship. ‘Let us help you work out 
your problem’ is the keynote of the 
new. In the old days, therefore, the 
prime requisite of a salesman was 
that he should know his goods. Now 
it is necessary for him to understand 
human life, and in understanding hu- 
man life, he comes to know his goods 
better than the old type of salesman 
ever could. 

“For he knows them now in their 
exact relation to human need. He 
knows now, for instance, not only 
that he has a pump to sell, and that 
it is a good pump according to excel- 
lent engineering authority, but he 
knows exactly how much that pump 
is worth to his prospective customer. 
He knows what that customer wants 
pumped ; and if this particular pump 
won't pump it, he knows, regardless 
of how good a pump it may be in the 
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abstract, that it is worth exactly 
nothing to him. 

“He might, to be sure, get an 
order for it, if he is the old type of 
salestnan—with ‘personality’ instead 
of commonsense. There are a hun- 
dred ways in which he might get the 
order. He might get the buyer 
drunk; or, without doing anything 
quite as despicable as that, he might 
persuade the customer by his ‘win- 
ning ways’ that this pump is exactly 
what he needs. But every such 
order, regardless of how it is taken, 
is an injury to the customer and to 
the manufacturer, too. 

“Every such order is a menace to 
business in general. It is an attack 
upon prosperity. It is a crime 
against society. It is a threat against 
social peace. The only safe course 
for business to take is to refuse to 
sell anything that does not contribute 
materially to the solution of the 
buyer’s problem, and the real sales- 
man is a man who enters so sympa- 
thetically and wholehearted into that 
problem that he comes to understand 
it eventually even better than the 
buyer does.” 


Machines for Many Lands 

Mr. Hovey was not making a 
speech, and he did not volunteer all 
these paragraphs here put in quota- 
tion marks, in just so many words. 
This is an abstract, rather, of a long 
conversation in which I was trying to 
learn from him the most useful mes- 
sage which this magazine could bring 
to modern business men. 

Mr. Hovey is a man of action 
rather than of words. He was not 
talking generalities: for every princi- 
ple which he voiced had first been 
put in practice by Fairbanks, Morse 
and Company. 

Nor has the opportunity to judge 
the effectiveness of these principles 
been limited. The F-M line is ex- 
tremely varied. It goes into the pub- 
lic utility and municipal fields, to al- 
most every industry, to the railways 
and to agriculture. It includes Diesel 
engines, pumps, electric motors, rail- 
way coaling stations, scales, farm 
light and water plants and hosts of 
similar equipment. 

Mr. Hovey cited the pumping 
problems of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry to show what this new form 
of sales research means to an indus- 
try. One of the operations that is a 
constant source of worry is the pump- 
ing of paper stock. The thick heavy 
pulp clogs the ordinary pumps. 

In the old days the solution of a 
problem such as this would have 
depended on the genius developed 
from within. To-day, however, sales 
research steps in to apply the expe- 
rience of one industry to the prob- 
lems of another. 

©o with this paper stock pumping 
Problem. The solution consisted of 
adapting a trash pump, which had 
Originally been developed for use in 


sewage and drainage work. The 
same pump was further adapted for 
the disposal of tannery refuse. Thus 
these two industries and others have 
solved difficult problems through the 
cumulative experience of sales re- 
search. 

Studying other industries, to dis- 
cover what possible contribution one 
may make to them, is not what is 
ordinarily meant by “salesmanship.” 
To Mr. Hovey, however, this is not 
only the salesmanship of the future 
but the most vital phase of salesman- 
ship to-day. There is no bluff about 
it, he says, and no bunk. Every step 
is constructive and scientific, and it 








66, ET us work out your 

problem,” is the key 
to the new _ salesmanship. 
That is how the head of the 
great machine works of Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company 
views it. They are selling 
machinery all over the world, 
taking orders from the cus- 
tomer rather than forcing on 
him something he does not 
want, 




















is therefore a matter of relatively 
small importance whether the sales- 
man has an impressive front or not. 
What is wanted is knowledge and 
sympathy and honest co-operation ; 
if one may add a pleasing personality 
to that, he will doubtless achieve more 
than he otherwise could, but nothing 
can take the place of actually answer- 
ing the buyer’s problem. 

Mr. Hovey is particularly interest- 
ed in the farm problem. He is study- 
ing it—and the Fairbanks-Morse 
salesmen are studying it—in the 
light of this new economic philoso- 
phy. Their interest, they say frank- 
ly, is to sell engines and scales and 
pumps, and they admit to being as 
selfish as the old-fashioned drummer 
ever was. 

“But there is a difference,” said 
Mr. Hovey, “and we are all enjoy- 
ing that difference, for it is much 
more fun to work with people than 














Tin mining in Tai 
Ping, Federated 
Malay States.— 
Chinese _coolies 
using American 
Diesel engines 
and pumps 
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to think up ways of overcoming their 
resistance.” 

For many years rice growers have 
been irrigating their land with deep 
well turbine pumps driven with 
Diesel engines. The engines were 
belt-connected to the pumps. There 
was no pressing demand for a change, 
but sales research showed a new and 
better way. To-day the rice grow- 
ers are installing higher speed, light- 
er weight engines direct-connected 
to the pumps through a specially de- 
signed speed increaser. 

Lower first cost and lower operat- 
ing cost for the rice grower were the 
result. Thus a better solution of the 
pumping problem developed outside 
of agriculture, but benefiting agricul- 
ture, is readily accepted. The sales- 
man who studied the problem simpli- 
fied his selling and increased his 
sales while the user also shared in 
the rewards. 


Walnuts an Example 


The farm problem, as Mr. Hovey 
sees it, is not merely a farmer’s prob- 
lem. It is quite as much the problem 
of the business man, and there is no 
good reason why there should be any 
antagonism between the two points 
of view. The problem is to make 
farming pay but behind that problem 
is the problem of feeding the world 
most efficiently—and anything which 
can help the farmers to do that will 
benefit not only the farmer and the 
business man but all human life. 

“But can you get any farmers to 
see that?” I asked. 

“They are seeing it,” he said. 
“The California Walnut Growers’ 
Association is just now furnishing a 
good example. This farm co-oper- 
ative realized long ago that it would 
have to grow the best possible wal- 
nuts if walnut growing were to be 
made to pay, and it built up such a 
demand for its product that nuts 
from China and Southern Europe be- 
gan to be imported at the rate of 
50,000,000 pounds a year. In the old 
days the only remedy for such a sit- 
uation would have been some scheme 
to keep foreign competition out, but 
the up-to-date walnut growers looked 
(Continued on page 43) 
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NYTHING can happen in 
A America. Everything hap- 
pens in America. That is 
sufficient preface to the miracle of 
the two milkmen who between sev- 
enty and eighty years ago capitalized 
a by-product of the humble cow and 
brought .the same to market. 

There is no period in the world’s 
history when milk has not played an 
important role in the nourishment of 
the races. The people who skim the 
cream inherits the earth. The roots 
of empire are moistened in lacteal 
fluid. Where the dairy is not, nations 
are not. No cow, no country. 


x * x 


In the latter forties there appeared 
on the business horizon of rural New 
York two farmer boys: James Madi- 
son Horton and Gail Borden. The 
former came down from Middletown 
to Manhattan with the sum of $11 
in his home-spun jeans and opened a 
milk route. His supply came in from 
New Jersey over the Erie Railroad 





GAIL BORDEN 


After 80 years 
two original ideas 
are reunited in big 
merged corporation 








Pastures to 


Wall Street 


By Bob Davis 


in ten and twenty gallon cans and 
met the first gray streaks of the 
breaking dawn at the docks on the 
Hudson River. 

Most of his patrons were residents 
of what is now called Greenwich 
Village, where milk is practically un- 
known, babies are unwanted and 
café au lait is nix. In the days gone 
by the householder of the Village 
required a generous supply of what 
young Horton had to offer in the 
small hours of the morning, and busi- 
ness was good. He ladled out his 
grade A from house to house and 
built up a fine trade. 

Gail Borden, a resident of Wallkill, 
Ulster County, occupied his time and 
talents with the development of 
wholesale milk traffic up-State, ship- 
ping his product in bulk to the thirsty 
cities where the herds had no pasture, 
and the active retailer hustled his 
cans. With the growth of the metro- 
politan districts big business began 
to assert itself and Horton organized 
and became president of the Ulster 
County Milk Association. Through 
this combination Borden and Horton 
were brought into contact and later 
became associated as partners. Gail, 
who was an experimentalist, confided 
to his partner that the next great 
step in the milk business contemplat- 
ed condensation. 

“My idea,” said he, “is to take all 
the water out of milk, condense its 








volume and put it up in cans for 
shipment throughout the country. By 
adding sugar as a preservative the 
product will keep for a long time.” 

“Sounds good to me,” said Horton. 
“Let’s open an experimental station 
at Middletown.” 

For three years Horton and 
Borden made great strides in the 
science of condensing milk and found 
an excellent market East of the 
Mississippi by rail and westward, ho! 
with the emigrants. Horton in the 
interval developed his routes in Man- 





JAMES MADISON HORTON 
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hattan with the idea of retiring when 
his fortune totaled the sum of $25,- 
000.. About 1850 his dream was real- 
ized and he turned his wagons over 
to a successor. 


Meanwhile a triumvirate known 
as Dunnington, Woodhull and O’Neil 
had begun the manufacture of ice 
cream, which was supplied to the 
family trade. Horton, a silent part- 
ner in the enterprise, became active 
when the dividends began to slacken. 
As a consequence he laughed his as- 
sociates out. After he had got the 
business on its feet a competitor by 
the name of Fussell, hailing from 
Washington, D. C., appeared and 
raided the market successfully until 
in 1851 Horton absorbed him. 

By this time the sweet tooth of the 
metropolis began to crave the frozen 
luxury, the younger generation de- 
manding a variety of flavors. Ice 
cream became the fad and the J. M. 
Horton Ice Cream Company came 
into full flower with headquarters at 
Chatham Square. Later a branch 
was opened on 22nd Street, and an- 
other at 35th. The frappéd confec- 
tion began to make inroads on the 
regular spenders bent on cooling fem- 
inine palates. Hence the ice cream 
parlor. 


Idea That Moulded 
A Larger Fortune 


In 1856 Horton, no longer satisfied 
with a miserable fortune of $25,000, 
conceived the gigantic idea of mould- 
ing his ice cream into bricks. The 
innovation swept the Island like a 
landslide. Shortly after the first 
brick left the kiln James Madison 
Horton became more popular than 
the President for whom he was 
named. The growth of the business 
was phenomenal. 

Gail Borden, now on his own, ran 
parallel prosperity with his condensed 
output. Each of the former partners 
had become a power in the separate 
fields. The bricks were piled in 
every household and the cans in the 
nation’s pantries. Nothing succeeds 
like success in America. From the 
time of the first Horton freezer, 
when the national output probably 
did not exceed a thousand gallons a 
year, the annual production of ice 
cream in the United States increased 
from 125,640,000 gallons in 1918 to 
215,244,000 gallons in 1926 and no 
bootlegging. Watch it grow: 


Year Gallons 
BOAR Fa sakes eh, er che 125,640,000 
ETD 5s wtecspteat bce neue 133,176,000 
| J RICE AR MEY ft BPI 148,284,000 
WEA nk abuokee ats anol 146,316,000 
A922 su are heats tg ret te 157,296,000 
LAE ee ae ere 183,408,000 
NO Mie a tae 181,560,000 
1925 Aoeet  Sca suis ce eee 214,380,000 
926 66S sie dae 215,244,000 


In 1894 Edward B. Lewis, born 
16 miles from Middletown and an 
employee of Horton, where he did 
everything from cracking ice to con- 
trolling currency, married the ice 








EDWARD B. LEWIS 


cream king’s only daughter. In 1914 
upon the death of the founder, Lewis 
became the president of the Horton 
Company. The Gail Borden Cor- 
poration coincidentally had reached 
gigantic proportions. A few months 
ago the idea of bringing about a 
merger took form. 

President Lewis sought out Colonel 
Ned Arden Flood, a former New 
Hampshire boy, another graduate of 
the farming frontier, now one of 
New York’s industrial bankers, 








Millions from Milk 


AIL BORDEN founded 

the huge business which 
bears his name in 1857. The 
original capital was $30,000. 
The successor to his flourish- 
ing business was the New 
York Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, which in turn was 
merged into the Borden Com- 
pany in 1899, 

The authorized capital of 
the company is $50,000,000, 
consisting of 1,000,000 shares 
of stock. Under the hand of 
Arthur W. Milburn opera- 
tions of the company have 
prospered and expanded. Re- 
cently the. Reid Ice Cream 
Corporation was acquired, 
then the J. M. Horton Ice 
Cream Company, and lately. 
the Merrell-Soule Company, 
of Canada and London, the 
largest producer of dried 
whole milk. 

Authorized capital of the 
Borden Company is about to 
be increased to 2,000,000 
shares of aggregate par value 
of $100,000,000. The shares 
were formally listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange in 
December. 
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whose achievements included impor- 
tant participation in the formation 
of the F. W. Woolworth Company, 
and associated him in the proposed 
amalgamation. 

After several months of surveys 
and negotiation a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the mutual interests was 
arrived at and on January 9 the two 
great enterprises founded by the 
former partners, Gail Borden and J. 
M. Horton were merged, the entity 
of the Horton Company being pre- 
served and its management continued 
under its president, Edward B. 
Lewis of the Horton family. Thus, 
after eighty years the two old part- 
ners from up-State resume their 
affiliations and the two original ideas 
united and rejuvenated take up the 
new lease in a new era of prosperity 
possible in no other country on the 
globe. Ours is the land of oppor- 
tunity. 

I am beginning to think that there 
may have been something justifiable 
in that long forgotten popular song, 
the chorus of which ended with the 


line: “How would you like to be the 
milkman?” 


No Chance for 
Weaklings 


By L. B. Manning 


Director, Auburn Sales Company 


st requires no more than a hasty 
glance over the history of the 
automobile to disclose two outstand- 
ing facts which show how ruthlessly 
the weaklings have been sifted out 
while the strong and worthy factors 
have gained a firmer footing. 

The first of these facts is that out 
of nearly 565 makes of passenger 
cars which were put on the market 
during the 23 years between 1903 and 
1926, only about 35 remain. The 
second fact is that the automobile 
dealer to-day is, on the average, a 
man vastly superior in his knowledge 
of sound business methods to the 
dealers of the early days or even of 
but a few years ago. 

Realizing the possibilities which 
were in prospect men rushed into 
building or selling cars with all the 
hope and enthusiasm that character- 
izes the spirit of a gold rush. Few 
were equipped with the capital, the 
experience or the capacity to develop 
their enterprises. With many it was 
a case of “everything to gain, nothing 
to lose.” The result was inevitable. 
The fittest have survived, the others 
exist only in memory. 

To-day we find the industry dom- 
inated by men who have applied hard 
business sense in their operations. 

From the feverish, speculative; un- 
certain situation which characterized 
the pioneer period, we now have a 
business on a stabilized basis. 
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ET a man fasten himself to some 

great idea, some large truth, 
some noble cause, even in the affairs 
of this world, and it will send him 
forward with energy, with steadfast- 
ness, with confidence. This is what 
Emerson meant when he said, “Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” These are 
potent, the commanding, the endur- 
ing men—in our own history; men 
like Washington and Lincoln. They 
may fail, they may be defeated, they 
may perish; but onward moves the 
cause and their souls go marching 
on with it, for they are a part of it; 
they have believed in it—Henry Van 


Dyke. x * * 


Sincerity is impossible unless it 
pervades the whole being; and the 
pretense of it saps the very founda- 
tion of character.—James Russell 
Lowell. x * x 


Resolve not to be poor: whatever 
you have, spend less, poverty is a 
great enemy to human happiness; it 
certainly destroys liberty, and it 
makes some virtues impracticable, 
and others extremely difficult—Dr. 
Johnson. 

From C. Melhwoin, Bakersheld, Cal. 


The only men who serve the world 
now are young men and men who 
never grow old, men in whose system 
the steam goes strong all the time and 
who do not get so stiff that their 
whole machinery buckles up.—Wood- 
row Wilson. 

* * * 
VERY man, however obscure, 
however far removed from the 
general recognition, is one of a group 
of men impressible for good, and im- 
pressible for evil, and it is in the 
nature of things that he cannot really 
improve himself without in some de- 
gree improving other men.—Charles 

Dickens. 

* * * 

The sense of failure is by no means 
an actual gauge of failure. With 
those that attempt, more failure is 
more frequent in their lives than 
with the self-contained, the unaspir- 
ing and the easily satisfied. The very 
sense of failure, defeat, doubt and 
discouragement is a part of the price 
that many people must pay for their 
high aspirations and splendid striv- 
ings.—The Rev. Dr. Frank Warfield 
Crowder. 
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A Text 
FEF ORSAKE the foolish, and live; 


and go in the way of under- 
standing.—Proverbs 9:6. 


Sent in by Q. 
Bartlesville, Okla. What is 
your favorite text? “Forbes 
Epigrams” is presented to send- 
ers of texts used. 


R. Dungan, 











An Uphill Fight 
By Maurice C. Waugh 


You may be ill and you may be sore 

With aches and bruises and pains 
galore ; 

Perhaps you are groggy, and halt and 
lame, 

But keep right on, for its all a game 

Where like as not you are booked to 
win 

Right now, in spite of the shape 
you're in. 

! 

Your brain is weary, your thoughts 
are dead, 

Each step is heavy as lifting lead; 

The sun is under a passing cloud; 

Don’t let them measure you for a 
shroud, 

But hang on now though it may be 
hard, 

For your next hand holds the win- 
ning card. 


If you have played at a losing game 

Until the colors all look the same, 

You'll feel more joy when your luck 
has turned, 

And look on life, which you may 
have spurned, 

Through eyes that glow with the 
glory light 

That comes from winning an uphill 
fight. 

* * &* 

Nobody eats duck eggs—because 
when a duck lays an egg, she doesn’t 
say a word about it.—Chancellor 
Flint. 

* ok x 

In the busy hive of competition we 
must learn to take the wax with the 
honey.—Exchange. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author's name. 
winners will be printed. 


Names of 














HE pleasure 

work well done is worth 
while. To develop the best equipped 
railroad, to conduct the most suc- 
cessful bank, to create a great store 
where principle never yields to mere 
money getting, to create an environ- 
ment for the young man or woman 
just entering a business career that 
will be an incentive to do greater 
things, become a pleasure and remun- 
eration far beyond a money value. 
-— Commercial business is 
the most fascinating in the world. It 
is as great a thing to develop mer- 
chandise of character and beauty as 
to paint a fine picture, carve a beau- 
tiful statue, or write a good book. 
To some manufacturers a carpet is 
just a carpet, a piece of gingham is 
only a piece of gingham. But with 
the desire to make the best—carpet 
or a piece of gingham can become a 
work of art.—John G. Shedd. 


*x* * * 


resulting from 


Mediocrity requires aloofness to 
preserve its dignity.—Vice-President 
Dawes. 

x * * 

Life is what we are alive to. It 
is not length but breadth. To be 
alive only to appetite, pleasure, pride, 
money-making, and not to goodness 
and kindness, purity and love, God 
and eternal hopes, is to be all but 
dead.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 

From L. R. Teasdale, Nova Scotia, Can. 
* * * 
N matters of such general concern 
as banking—and, may I add, tax- 
ation also—it seems to me that parti- 
san politics should not enter. These 
are fundamental questions which 
vitally affect the welfare of the whole 
country, and when that welfare is 
involved we should think not of class 
or sectional or partisan advantage, 
but of what is economically sound 
and for the best interest of the coun- 
try—Andrew W. Mellon. 
+ @ @ 


Let him not who is houseless, pull 
down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for 
himself, thus by example assuring 
that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.—Abraham Lincoln. 

* * x 


There is nothing that makes men 
rich and strong but that which they 
carry inside of them.—John Milton. 
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< 99 
Piain Malis and the 


seen a great procession of se- 

curity traders go by; customers 
of a brokerage house for which I 
worked, clients of an economic serv- 
ice, friends who came to me in a 
personal way; rich men, poor men, 
widows, young men trying to lay the 
foundations for estates, old men 
putting estates in order for the Sur- 
rogate’s Court and the inheritance 
tax collector. 

Tragedy was there, accompanied 
by the personal characteristics of 
ignorance, credulity, greed, over-con- 
fidence, chicanery and even outright 
dishonesty. Those things are present 
in any activity which involves a 
large and representative group of 
human beings. But they are found 
side by side with a full set of coun- 
terbalancing items. Fake _ stock 
swindles and stock market gambling 
are the things which most frequently 
“make the front page” in the news- 
papers but they are merely the exotic 
part of security activity. 


I: the last sixteen years I have 


Way to Financial Security 


What I want really to discuss are 
men and women, either individually 
or through institutions, trying to 
build up estates that will bring to 
them and to their families the broader 
and happier lives that are open to 
those who are not wholly dependent 
on present earnings for the money 
which is so necessary a factor in most 
of the satisfactions of civilized life. 
The successful ones are not always 
those who have the greatest fortunes 
amassed when they pass on. 

A college friend of mine died at the 
age of forty-two, leaving a life in- 
surance policy, just under $6,000 in 
securities, and very little property of 
any other kind. Not, I admit, a very 
impressive showing. To any one 
who wishes to argue that this man’s 
life was not a financial success, I will 
cheerfully grant the point. But any 
attempt to call him a failure as an in- 
vestor is an entirely different matter. 

Leaving school ‘sixteen years be- 
fore his death, he became a medical 
missionary in Africa. The meagre 
savings of his first two years went 
to repay money borrowed for college 
expenses. Then for fourteen years 
he saved and invested an average of 


Stock 


By Ray Vance 


$200 per year. In addition to this, 
all dividends and interest were rein- 
vested. Had he put this money into 
savings banks the accumulation 
would have amounted to about $3,- 
600 instead of the $5,900 he actually 
possessed. 

The difference in dollars may seem 
negligible in this day of big figures 
but, worked out in percentages of 
annual income it means that this in- 
vestment account yielded 11 per cent. 
instead of the 4 per cent. of a savings 
bank. The principal amounted to 63 
per cent. above the smailer figure. In 


Ten Thousand Heed Him 





HE background against 

which this article is writ- 
ten is the experience of sixteen 
years that Mr. Vance has 
handled security accounts for 
others. During that period 
he has been intimately con- 
nected with at least 10,000 dif- 
ferent individuals or corpora- 
tions seeking safe investments. 
He is adviser to three finance 
companies, director in another 
and president of The Associat- 
ed Consulting Economists. 


M arket 


terms of time values, the difference 
was more than an average year’s sal- 
lary for the man in question. Mea- 
sured in human values we might say 
that it added a full year to the time 
he was able to care for his family. 
As an investment accomplishment 
under the accompanying © circum- 
stances, I should say that it repre- 
sented a decided success. 

In general I should say that the 
prerequisites to success in security 
dealings, in order of time sequence 
rather than of importance, are: 

Cafital. You may inherit it. You 
may make it through exceptional 
efficiency in some other line of effort. 
You may save it out of a meager in- 
come. You may even borrow it. 
But obviously you can not conserve 
a non-existent fund by learning wis- 
dom in the purchase of securities, 
nor will the most brilliant speculat- 
ive ideas bring any real profit to one 
who can not back his ideas with real 
cash. Many a man or woman would 
be immensely benefited financially by 
coming to a realization of this rather 
cold fact, which, in spite of its ob- 
viousness, is frequently neglected in 
the making of roseate plans. 


Knowledge of Requirements 


A definite idea of what the owner 
of the capital desires or needs. Welsh 
rarebit is a nourishing food but you 
would hardly feed it to an infant. 
Neither would you serve spinach as a 
dessert course for a banquet. Yet 
two securities, each of which is le- 
gitimately described as “sound,” may 
be as different in their usefulness as 
these two articles of food. You 
cannot begin selecting till you know 
the use to which they are to be put. 

An expert knowledge of the means 
by which these ends may be accom- 
plished. By this I mean an expert 
knowledge of the characteristics of 
various types of stocks and bonds and 
of the price movements which they 
are likely to have. 

A personality which includes both 
the ability to form sound judgments 
and such a discipline of temperament 
as will provide enough courage to 
take reasonable action, together with 
enough self-control to resist impulses 
toward unreasonable action. 

If you try casting over in your 
mind a list of your friends and busi- 
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ness acquaintances, you will probably 
find very few who impress you as 
personally possessing all four of 
these qualifications. Likewise you 
will probably find very few examples 
of outstanding investment success. 
I am not, however, thinking’ of a few 
super-human paragons, but of the 
average run of human beings. 

No one of the specified qualifica- 
tions is an absolute thing like “black” 
or “white;” rather they are compara- 
tive as “light” or “dark.” Most of 
your friends will be found to possess 
each of them in a limited de- 
gree at least, and each could 
probably improve his equip- 
ment in some of them if he 
so desired. Investment suc- 
cess is therefore being se- 
cured by large numbers 
every year and is entirely 
within the reach of still 
larger numbers. 

Obviously a large per- 
centage of the total popula- 
tion seems automatically 
_ barred by lack of capital but 
“success is possible without 
great wealth. I should de- 
fine investment success as 
the use of available capital 
in such a manner that the 
principal is kept intact ex- 
cept when voluntarily with- 
drawn, and that the income, 
either in the form of an- 
nual dividends and interest 
or in the form of apprecia- 
tion in price over a period 
of years is greater than 
would be provided by plac- 
ing the money in a savings 
bank where very close to 
the maximum of safety and 
of freedom from personal 
responsibility are purchased 
at the price of a minimum 
of yield. Such a result may be at- 
tained with a very modest capital. 

A definite plan is possible for 
everyone. While individuals differ 
widely in ability to make decisions 
and to control unreasoning impulses, 
all sane individuals have these quali- 
ties in some degree and can cultivate 
them to a still greater degree. 

There remains, then, the need for 
expert knowledge of securities, of 
their values and of their movements. 
It would be idle to say that the ma- 
jority of investors can become gen- 
erally expert along these lines. In 
the first place many of them lack the 
basic mental equipment for the task. 
This is not meant as a slur on the 
“unthinking multitude.” When we 
say that other people do not think, 
what we really mean is that they 
confine their thinking to subjects in 
_ we personally are not interest- 
ed. 

No man who wishes to accomplish 
anything worth while in his own line 
of work can afford the time and 
effort to become an expert regarding 


everything which touches his life. To 
be sure, some of the greatest authori- 
ties on securities believe that every 
one who deals in them should be his 
own or her own expert. Clarence W. 
Barron is probably the most insistent 
advocate of this theory, which he 
once summed up for me in the 
phrase: “Jf I let you decide what 
security I shall buy, then the man 
that is in me dies.” 

Carrying the idea to extreme meta- 
physical limits, Mr. Barron is right 
but, if his idea were put into practi- 





© Ewing Galloway 
The New York Stock Exchange, the largest market for 


securities in the world 


cal use, a good share of the activities 
of any civilized community would 
stop short. If Mr. Barron did not 
let his doctor decide what medicine 
he would take, the physical man that 
he is might have died long ago. If 
we did not let architects decide the 
framework strength for our homes 
and office buildings, we should have 
half of our buildings tumbling down 
—and judging from most of the 
“owner designed” homes I have seen 
it would be an artistic blessing if 
they did. 

The man or woman who relies 
upon the advice of an investment 
house or a professional investment 
counselor is in a position more closely 
analogous to that of the client who 
employs a doctor, lawyer, or architect 
in that the opportunity is offered to 
accept or reject each individual rec- 
ommendation. But, inasmuch as fre- 
quent refusals to follow the recom- 
mendations of an adviser will defeat 
the whole purpose of using him, the 
really important decision is the ori- 
ginal one. Nor is this quite so diffi- 
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cult as it is sometimes made to ap- 
pear. 

There are brokerage firms which 
are bucket shops. There are so-called 
investment bankers who are swin- 
diers, There are other investment 
bankers who regard their customers 
as a convenient. dumping ground for 
whatever securities yield the highest 
underwriting and selling commission. 
There are plenty of charlatans posing 
as investment advisers. In addition 
to this you can find honest inefficiency 
in each of these fields of effort, just 
as you can find it in every 
line of human endeavor. 

However, competition, 
government regulation and 
the criticism of a financial 
press that is always ready 
to be hostile, have com- 
bined to force a generally 
high standard of honesty 
and efficiency and to give 
unfavorable publicity to the 
black sheep. Under these 
conditions the selection of 
an honest and efficient ad- 
viser is by no means a 
hopeless task, even for the 
man or woman whose at- 
tention must be mainly cen- 
tered on other affairs. 

It is not possible to em- 
phasize too strongly the dis- 
tinction between the arrival 
at a decision that a par- 
ticular security has certain 
qualities of strength or of 
weakness and the arrival at 
a decision to buy that se- 
curity for a certain account 
or to sell it out of that ac- 
count. It is the distinction 
again between men and 
women on the one hand 
and securities on the other. 

The market is full of se- 
curities approved by expert opinion 
but I cannot buy all of the good ones. 
I must make some kind of a plan re- 
lated to my capital and earning 
power, must select some of the good 
securities to fit this plan and then 
must act on the decision. Mr. Bar- 
ron’s ideal man might work out all 
of this for himself but most of the 
real people whom I have observed 
turn to someone else who, either for 
the sake of disinterested friendship, 
for the hope of commissions on the 
security sales, or for ‘a ‘definite fee, 
will help in the making of definite 
and individual decisions. 

This may or may not be wise but 
it is so essentially human that we can 
never construct any useful philosophy 
of investment or of speculation which 
does not take it into account. I be- 
lieve it is, in fact, the result of four 
instinctive reactions. The first is 2 
consciousness of personal ignorance. 
This has already been covered in the 
statement that those who wish to 
make a real success in any one line 

Continued on page 40) 
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‘The Key Men of Industry 


Foremen Must Study the Man as Well as the Machine 


ciency is the actual working 

time of machines, plus the 
quality of the goods. Very few ma- 
chines are run at full speed. Most 
of them, I daresay, do not produce 
more than half as much as they 
might. 

A typist, for instance, writes 60 
words a minute. The fastest typist 
can write 145. But the capacity of 
the typewriting machine is over 200 
words a minute. Practically every 
machine can do more than it is al- 
lowed to do, because of the slowness 
or lack of skill on the part of the 
operator. ; 

Very few foremen know the 
actual working time of the machines 
under their control. They should 
know this. I have found that it is 
often only four hours a day, and 
sometimes much less. 

In one case, I found that a loom 
in a silk ribbon factory was being 
operated only one hour a day. It 
was being tended for eight hours a 
day but the shuttle moved for only 
one hour a day. When the shuttle 
was at rest, nothing was being done. 
The fault in this case was defective 
yarn, causing many breakages. When 
a better quality of yarn was used the 
breakages were cut down. It was not 
a difficult matter to double the output 
on that machine. 

In a few highly organized plants 
the orders are given to the machine, 
instead of to the worker. Why? Be- 
cause the workers are variable and 
the machines are constant. The 
workers come and go, but machines 
remain. 

Moreover, machines can be stud- 
ied and measured much more easily 
than workers can. It is the machine 
that does the work, and not the 
worker. 

Put the work on the machines. 
That is what they are for. I once 
heard of a man who bought an eight- 
day clock and wound it up every day 
for 20 years. That is not the right 
way to use an eight-day clock. 

If a foreman is in charge of 50 
machines or more, it is a good plan 
for him to use a machine control 
board. This is a board with mov- 
able strips. It enables him to know 


T main test of factory effi- 


the following things: 
Where an order is at any time. 


_ What percentage of the job is fin- 
ished, 





By Herbert N. Casson 


The sequence of jobs. 

How much work is ahead in any 
machine. 

What orders are held up for lack 
of workers. 

When material is short. 

When orders are short. 

What machines are idle. 

The time when a job should begin. 

When production is falling be- 
hind, and where. 








Urgent! 


6¢677° HIS foolish word,” 
says Mr. Casson, “is 
working the patience out of 
thousands of foremen and 
workers at the present time. 
Recently in one pile of orders 
that I saw on a foreman’s 
desk, 20 out of 37 were 
marked ‘Urgent.’ This habit 
of cracking the whip over 
foremen helps nobody.” 























If new machines are needed. 

If your progress system needs re- 
vising. 

The real output of machines. 

As to the speed of machines, this 
is usually accidental. Now and then, 
it is too fast, but usually it is too 
slow. Machines can nearly always 
go faster than they can be fed. The 
natural speed is best. It is not wise 
to run any machine at a frantic speed 
in such a way as to overtax the 
worker. 

As to machine tending, it is an 
art in itself. The worker has to learn 
how to feed, how to prevent delays 
and how to keep the machine going 
as many hours per day as possible. 

The foreman must study the man 
and machine both. The man general- 
ly does too much and the machine 
does too little. You may often have 
noticed how the weaver pushes his 
loom. A machine tender should tend 
his machine and do nothing else. He 
should not work with any hand tools. 

Machinery is a worker’s best 
friend. It can do more to raise his 
wages than anything else can. In 


1840, for instance, when there was 
very little machinery in the cotton 
trade, there were only about 5,000 
cotton operatives in Manchester. To- 
day there are fully 275,000 cotton 
operatives at work in the world’s 
greatest textile center. The more. 
the machines came in, the more jobs 
there were for work people. It is 
not true, and never has been true, 
that machinery makes fewer jobs. It 
multiplies jobs, as well as raises 
wages. 


There is scarcely a single thing 
that is done by hand to-day that can 
not be better done by machinery. 
There are machines that lift, drop, 
push, pull, carry, fix, cut, carve, trim, 
bore, saw, roughen, polish, mortice, 
drill, bend, turn, blow, scatter, bind, 
count, add, weigh, pack, seal, glue, 
sort, mix, knead, mould, print, stamp, 
temper, anneal, weave, knit, bleach, 
dye, stretch, shrink, test, tie, wind, 
sew, wash, press, knot, embroider, 
ruffle, and so forth. 


The more machinery the better, 
for the sake of the worker, the fore- 
man and the company, and the one 
main duty of every foreman is to 
increase the actual working time of 
his machines. 


One of the most foolish and cost- 
ly things in manufacturing 1s to pile 
jobs on the foreman. The result is 
less output and more congestion. The 
factory is thrown into disorder. The 
foreman is harassed and worried. He 
is expected to put a quart into a 
pint pot. 

A story is told of a small boy at 
a Christmas dinner. At the close of 
the dinner he was noticed to be in 
tears. His mother said to him: 
“Bobby, what is the matter? Do you 
want some more pudding?” “No,” re- 
plied Bobby, “I want some of this 
out that I’ve got in.” 

The fact is that there are scores of 
managers who do not know the dif- 
ference between hurrying and effi- 
ciency. 

Hurrying almost always means 
less planning. It means. less pre- 
paration. It means starting before 
you are ready to start. Planning 
prevents hurry. It gives you speed 
without haste, which is efficiency. 


“Do not hurry, gentlemen,” said 
a famous surgeon recently to his as- 
sistants as he was.about to begin a 
desperate operation to save a wom- 
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an’s life. “Do not hurry,” he said, 
“we have no time to lose.” 


In almost every factory there is 
too much “Hurry up.” There is too 
much “Faster, faster! Get on with 
it!” 

Speed is not efficiency. It is a 
result of efficiency, which is quite a 
different thing. Speed is a by-prod- 
uct of efficiency. It comes as a nat- 
ural result of getting things right 
before you start. 


Haste Means Waste 


If the tools are in bad order, if 
the materials are not on hand, if the 
jigs aren’t ready, if the jobs are be- 
ing put through by brute force and 
luck, what is the use of saying, 
“Hurry up”? 

The more hurry, the more mess, 
the more waste, the more spoiling of 
costly materials. Speed is the last 
thing in any business, not the first. 

Take the building of a railway. Is 
it not true that the first thing is to 
build the railway and the last thing 
is speed? 

Valleys must be filled in, moun- 
tains must be tunnelled, rivers must 
be bridged, rails must be laid, all this 
before a single train is allowed to 
run. To build a single mile of rail- 
way may take months of labor. It 
may cost $50,000 or even $250,000. 
But as a final result, an express train 
runs a mile a minute. That is the 
right way to get speed. First build 
your railway and train your engi- 
neers and plan your route. 

Suppose a manufacturer undertook 
to build a railway in the usual fac- 
tory way, what would he do? He 
would say, “Hurry up. Get a train 
started. Get steam up. Sell tickets. 
Get the passengers on. Away you 
go!” And his train would be stuck 
fast in the mud in a jiffy, and the 
passengers would be clamoring to 
have their money back. That is 
what would happen to a railway if 
it tried a speed-first policy. 

So, the right way is to cut out the 
hurry and worry by taking time to 
get ready. No money is made, in the 
long run, by taking orders for goods 
that you do not know how to make. 

Foolish Orders 

Give any body of workers a fair 
chance. Give them good conditions 
and efficient leadership and right 
feelings, and no one will have to say 
“Hurry up” to them. 

The speed will come without hur- 
rying and the work will be done 
without worrying. That is what in- 
dustrial efficiency means. 

“Urgent! Very urgent! Most ur- 
gent !” 

These foolish words are working 
the patience out of thousands of 
foremen and workers at the present 
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Looks like Hoover and Smith. 
* * * 


The Winter of quiet business may 
disappear in the Spring. 
x * * 
At first it looked as if the object of 


the Pan-American Conference was 
to pan Americans. 


x * * 
Buy Selling brains! 
x * * 


It hardly becomes us to lead the 
world in frenzied armament building. 


* * * 


Rubber some day will be worth 


more. 
* * * 


Durant issues a million booklets, 
“Back on the Job.’ His stock isn’t. 


* * * 


Shoes are moving a little faster, 
manufacturers report. 


* * * 


America, the Republic, is the loud- 
est rooter for Mussolini, the Auto- 
crat. Strange! 


* * * 
Chain stores apparently are pulling 
more customers than ever. 
* * * 
Maybe, for a change, the Demo- 


cratic convention will be tame, the 
Republican wild. 


Packers’ profits should tmprove. 
* * * 


John D. sagely says: “Ti’s better 
to be a good golfer for six holes than 
a dub for eight.” It’s the net profit 
that counts. 


x * * 


Instalment buying lately has been 
quiet. 
x * * 


Plan now to give all your workers 
a vacation this Summer, with pay. 
* * * 
Dawes may yet come to the front. 
* * * 
$16,700,000,000 life insurance was 
taken out last year. Not all are 


spendthrifts. 
+... <* 


Cal. has kept America calm. 
* * x 

“Farmers to Visit Cornell for 

Week.” Excellent! 
* * * 

Volume: can be achieved at too 
great an expense. 

* * * 

Although at present quiet, the 
whole coal imdustry cries aloud for 
drastic reorganization. 

* * * 

Aircraft stocks have not yet 

reached the investment stage. 
* * * 
Few wage increases loom ahead. 
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time. Recently, in one pile of orders 
that I saw on a foreman’s desk, 29 
out of 37 were marked “Urgent.” 


This habit of cracking the whip 
over foremen helps nobody. Very 
often, a foreman feels like a rabbit 
who is being chased by the grey- 
hounds. “Why isn’t this done?” 
“When will job No. 4 be ready?” 
“Take off job No. 29 and put on 
job No. 17.” 


These urgent specials would de- 
moralize any department. They do 
not help a factory to speed up. They 
only create delay and congestion and 
bad temper. 


Once, a big steel mill was bought 
by John W. Gates. The next week 
Gates sold an order of rails and 
promised quick delivery. 

He sent the order to the mill and 
commanded the manager to put it 


through at once—to set aside all 
other work that stood in the way. 
The manager and his assistant at 
once hurried to Mr. Gates and gave 
in their resignations. 

“Why, what’s this nonsense?” 
roared Gates. 


“An urgent order,” they replied, 
“is always destructive to a mill. It 
causes a loss of profit. Then we, in 
the mill, are blamed for it.” 

“T did not know about that,” said 
Gates. “Tell me about it.” 

Then the two managers explained 
the necessity of planning ahead and 
having long runs. They told him 
what a factory is, and how an urgent 
special wrecks the routine of it. 

Gates begged pardon. He prom- 
ised never to send in an urgent or- 
der again. And the managers went 
back to their mill. 
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Little Bits about Big Men 








AVID SARNOFF, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
the Radio Corporation of America, 
was a ship’s radio operator long be- 
a fore anyone ever 
thought the radio 
would become the 
great industry that 
it is to-day. 
He recently told 
a large group of 
editors of the 
equally astonish- 
ing progress that 
would be made by radio-television. 
At the public demonstration of this 
simple yet amazing scientific won- 
der he predicted that soon sight and 
hearing could span the ether as 
quickly as the mind could, when pro- 
pelled by the electric impulse. Before 
long, by means of a small device, 
millions might see the take-off of a 
future Lindbergh and follow his 
flight around the world, it was ex- 
plained. 


Mr. Sarnoff relates one of his ex- 
periences when things were much 
more simple. A charming old lady 
came to the ship’s wireless room 
where he was holding vigil one 
evening. She asked to be explained 
the mysteries of the pre-war Mar- 
coni set that Sarnoff was operating. 
He showed her the tape with the 
dots and dashes coming through that 
conveyed the messages from afar. 
He explained the scientific principle 
of it but was interrupted by the com- 
motion of a long message from Cape 
Sable, Nova Scotia. He later ex- 
plained to the still interested pas- 
senger just how the code had been 
received. 


“Well,” she said sweetly on de- 
parting,” I understand perfectly what 
you have told me but I cannot un- 
derstand how in the world the tape 
could come 190 miles from Cape 
Sable and not get wet.” 


HEN Alexander P. Moore 

was Ambassador to Spain, 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, humorist and 
author, went there to collect material 
for a book. He prevailed on Mr. 
Moore to arrange an audience with 
King Alfonso, for it would hardly 
do to write a book without an inter- 
view with the King. But when it 
came time to go Joe appeared in an 
ordinary business suit, without the 
formal high silk hat and other cere- 
monial togs. 


Looking Chapple over, the Am- 
bassador was rather dubious about 
taking him in his homespun suit, 
soft hat, minus gloves and other sar- 
torial effects. , 


A profit is not without honor in any 


country. oi ba 
—Ted Coo 








“I’m afraid we can’t present you 
that way,” he protested. 

“Tt’s all I have,” Chapple respond- 
ed. “Take me in as I am and leave 
it to the King.” 

So with many misgivings on the 
part of Mr. Moore they proceeded 
through the many corridors of the 
palace. Finally, they got into a 
waiting room adjoining the King’s 
cloisters, where they waited for at 
least half an hour while one royal 
flunkey after another popped in and 
out, as if to observe in polite aston- 
ishment and then to report to some 
one higher up. 

“What’s the matter,” Chapple 
whispered. “Why do they do that?” 

“T think it’s because of your dress. 
I never had to wait before. I’m 
afraid we'll never get in now.” 

Presently to their relief the sus- 
pense was ended and both were ad- 
mitted to the royal reception room, 
where they were greeted cordially by 
Alfonso, who strangely enough was 
also dressed in an ordinary business 
suit, while Ambassador Moore was 
the only one of the group in formal 
dress. . 

The incident continued to puzzle 
Mr. Moore and on their return to 
the Embassy he asked Joe Chapple 
why he thought it had taken so long 
for them to see the King. 

“Oh, that’s easy,” Chapple re- 
plied. “Those attendants kept com- 
ing out to look me over to see what 
I had on and went back and dressed 
up the King to match.” 


EW YORK elevator operators, 
in their effort to maintain the 
express speed demanded in big office 
buildings, often are brusque with pas- 
sengers. One of 
these operators 
was herding his 
passengers in 
from an upper 
floor of the Adams 
Express Company 
building at 61 
Broadway. The 
car was packed 
with men and women who looked like 
clerks rushing for the subway at the 
end of their day’s toil. 

‘At the Broadway floor all of the 
passengers except a girl rushed out. 
As the door was about to close for 
the descent into the basement, one of 
the passengers turned and dashed 
back into the elevator. 

“Why don’t you watch where 
you're goin’?” rasped the elevator 








man. “I called the floor. Why don’t 
you listen?” 

The passenger accepted the rebuke 
without a word. When the car 
reached the basement he hurried out. 
The girl who had been the only wit- 
ness to the incident waited a moment 
rs os the elevator operator an “ear- 

u pe? z 

“That man you just bawled out,” 
she remarked, “was John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. He was just up on the 
twenty-sixth floor giving another mil- 


lion dollars to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation.” 


& W. BALDWIN, president of 
e the Missouri Pacific Lines, is 
noteworthy for his mastery of detail 
and his determination to follow 
through. A bril- 
liant idea was con- 
ceived by one of 
his executive staff 
to enlist all the 
local agents, sev- 
eral thousand, ina 
plan to get local 
publicity for the 
road. 

When the plan was submitted it 
took up quite a lot of white paper, 
for it had attached to it as it lay on 
the president’s desk a letter ready for 
signature from the president to the 
general manager ; another letter from 
the general manager to the general 
superintendents;'a third letter as a 
guide for each of the superintendents 
to write the division superintendents, 
and still a fourth letter to be sent by 
the division superintendents to the 
army of agents. 

Mr. Baldwin took one look at the 
letter pile, tossed them back across 
his desk, and said: 

“If that were all it takes to get 
something done I could take you, a 
secretary and an interpreter and run 
all the railroads in the world.” 

Then, observing the crestfallen 
look of the man who had worked out 
the letter campaign, he added: 

“The idea is good and it should 
be put into operation, but this is how 
to do it. Go right now and explain 
it to the general manager and get his 
approval. Then, with his consent, 
see each of the general superintend- 
ents and get their approval and prom- 
ise of assistance. Then, with their 
consent, go and see a superintendent 
and sell him the idea. Get him to 
go with you and explain the plan in 
detail to an agent. Then you go with 
the agent and show him how to do 
what you have in mind.” 

And then, with a twinkle in his 
eye, he added, “And go back in thirty 
or sixty days and check up on them 
to see that they are doing it.” 


“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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CE emenedels 


By B. C. Forbes 


This publication frequently held up William M. Wood 
during his lifetime as a flagrant example of the wrong 
type of man to head a corporation having securities in 
the hands of the public. Having some knowledge of the 
inner workings of his American Wool- 


ROBBED 

HIS en Company, we were convinced that 
COMPANY’S he was enriching himself espoilin 
STOCKHOLDERS ~~“ g by despoiling 


the company and its stockholders. Re- 
cent disclosures suggest that he committed suicide none 
too soon. Court proceedings reveal that the American 
Woolen Company itself now charges that while Wood 
was president he acted “for personal, selfish interests and 
that he violated his duty of fidelity to the company.” 
It claims that the company paid Wood $7,865,844 for the 
years 1919 to 1924, inclusive, including more than $5,- 
000,000 as salary and $2,824,375 for income taxes as- 
sessed against him personally. William M. Wood per- 
sisted in regarding the company as his private property 
and in feeling that he could help himself without limit 
to its funds. 

Happily, this species of old-time executive has almost 
passed. Our younger generation of executives have a 
truer sense of their responsibility towards the public and 
towards their stockholders. Wood’s career is an excellent 
one to hold up to students and young business men as a 
shining example of what to avoid. 


* * * 
Most of our crosses are self-imposed. 
* * * 


“He who sups with the devil must needs have a long 
spoon.” Those who seek dealings with the Soviets had 
better keep both eyes wide open and place Suspicion on 
guard. The Soviets ushered in their regime by confiscat- 
anmee ing all capital and jeering mockingly at 
SUPS foreign owners who protested against 
the stealing of their property. Not 
one dollar have they since returned. 
Nor have they evinced the slightest repentance or the 
slightest desire to act honorably. With the Soviets, pos- 
session has been ten-tenths of the law. They robbed and 
still pride themselves on being out-and-out robbers of 
capital. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, we note that 
certain responsible business interests and financial insti- 
tutions in the United States are making their services 
available to these Russian plunderers, plunderers who 
would, if they could, destroy our own Government and 
precipitate red revolution in our land. Our Government 
very properly has refused to recognize these Russian 
bandits, the receivers and beneficiaries of stolen property 
who exult at their crimes against capital and against 


WITH 
THE DEVIL” 


organized society throughout the rest of the world. 

The American Government’s example should be good 
enough for loyal American citizens. To lend commer- 
cial or financial succor to the tyrants now dominating 
Russia surely is equivalent to trading with the enemy— 
the avowed enemy of our institutions. Business and 
finance may, as often alleged, be motivated solely by 
money-making. But money-making can be pursued at 
too great a cost to self-respect, to decency, to society. 
Under that category comes money made by fostering the 
schemes, the revolutionary ambitions, the thievery of the 
Communists who aspire to Russianize the United States 
and the rest of the world. 

* * © 


Business now draws men freely from the professions— 
lawyers, engineers, chemists, scientists, bankers, writers, 
artists and doctors. Modern large-scale business em- 
braces most of the professions. The hardest profession 
of all to master in this industrial na- 


pes tion is that of business of the nth 
FOR magnitude. Before long business will 
EXECUTIVES 


be frankly recognized as a high-rank- 
ing profession. Owen D. Young, in his notable speech 
at the dedication of the new buildings constructed under 
the George F. Baker Foundation for the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, quoted approv- 
ingly President Lowell’s declaration that business is “the 
oldest of the arts, and the newest of the professions.” 

Now comes the announcement that the Harvard Busi- 
ness School has arranged to conduct a special session this 
Summer for business executives, with courses in account- 
ing, business policy, law, finance, marketing, sales man- 
agement, advertising, public utility management and 
economics, railway transportation. “Actual business 
problems,” says the announcement, “will furnish the 
basis for discussion in all courses and the aim of each 
course will be to help a student to deduce underlying 
economic and business principles from the daily experi- 
ence of business,” 

This opportunity doubtless will be grasped by many 
executives. Business is progressing as rapidly as medi- 
cine, and is it not now widely recognized that the doctor 
who aspires to proficiency must diligently study almost 
daily new discoveries? Modern business is becoming 
more of a science of astronomical exactness than a matter 
of astrology and rule-of-thumb methods. Harvard’s an- 
nouncement signifies the elevation of business to a dis- 
tinctly higher plane. 

*x* * * 


In working, concentrate ; in investing, diversify. 
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ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 
Small Stockholders: “That fool will hurt somebody before he gets through.” 
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EADING railway pres- 
idents, replying to re- 


quests from ForBEs 
for information, declare that 
few railway employees work 
seven days a week and that no 
employee need work 365 days 
a year. 





Railway Presidents 
Call Seven-day Week 


Uncommon 


respective department that 
are on a seven-day week basis, 
You will note that this repre- 
sents but a very small propor- 
tions of hours made by the 
employees in each department, 
You will note that in certain 














departments where it is pos- 





Letters published from time 
to time by workers have probably created the impression 
that the seven-day week and the 365-day work year were 
still very common. The facts and figures presented by a 
dozen or more heads of railroads show conclusively that 
every-day-of-the-year work has been so diminished that 
relatively few workers are now in this category. 

Reasons why the seven-day week has not yet been 
entirely abolished are given by those responsible for keep- 
ing the railroads going 365 days a year. It may interest 
railway executives to know that, although newspapers are 
published 365 days in the year, the seven-day week is not 
permitted on most papers. They employ men capable of 
relieving six different men each week. But, as the 
railway heads point out, some of their men are engaged 
at isolated, distant points where it would be impractical 
to do anything of that kind. 

President R. B. White, of the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, sends this illuminating statement, accompanied by 
two charts: 

“Editor, ForBES: 

“It is probably unnecessary to say that so long as the 
public demands seven-day week service in transportation 
—and it is difficult to perceive how, under present condi- 
tions, it can be avoided—it .will be necessary for a certain 
small percentage of employees to work during seven days 
of the week. 

“The question has had the very careful consideration 
of the railroads during and since the war, and the number 
of employees performing such service has been reduced 
to what would seem to be almost the irreducible minimum. 

“I am submitting herewith two charts. 





TOTAL WORKING HOURS 
ALL EMPLOYEES. 





“One is a circular diagram showing the various classes 
of employees grouped under general headings in accord- 
ance with monthly reports of hours of service made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The various sec- 
tors between the radial lines show the proportion of hours 
made by employees engaged in each department under 
the stipulated headings prorated to the total number of 
hours made in all departments. The small black sectors 
show the proportion of hours made by employees in each 


sible to avoid it, no seven-day 
per week service is performed. 

“The other chart depicts by a circle a representation of 
the total hours made by all employees in the service; the 
black sector shows the proportion of hours of those 
engaged in seven-day week service to the total hours of 
all employees. This black sector represents but 2.75 
per cent. of the total hours of all employees in the service 
of this company. Or, expressing it in another way, only 
about 1/36 of the total hours of service are made by 
employees of this company engaged in seven-day week 
service. 

“When it is recognized that passenger service and 
freight service may not be interrupted during any hour 
of the 168 hours per week, it should be easy to perceive 
that the railroads have been quite successful in limiting 
seven-day week service to a very large degree, and have 
extinguished it to the point where it represents almost 
an insignificant portion of the entire service. 


“Yours very truly, 


L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware & Hudson, has 
no patience with those who have taken up the cudgels 
on behalf of men who work seven days a week and every 
week of the year. Mr. Loree, who is one of the Old 
School type of railway operators, admits that “with rea- 
sonable foresight and judgment in dealing with the matter, 
the necessity for seven-day assignments can be greatly 
minimized if this seems desirable.” Most other railway 
heads make it clear that they do regard such a step as 
extremely desirable. Mr. Loree writes: 

“Editor, ForBes: 

“In the Transportation Department the major portion 
are train service employees, subject to fluctuations of 
business. In one month a small portion of these em- 
ployees may work in excess of 26 days. All of these men 
are subject to call and, while they may be used on Sun- 
days, a large majority have broken time, which would not 
comprehend a calendar month. 

“Insofar as your correspondents are concerned, I am of 
the opinion that this class of employees is not of the con- 
plaining group to which you refer. 

“There are other transportation employees, such as 
telegraphers and clerks, who have regular seven-day 
assignments, but the majority of these employees are 
compensated by the granting of days off, and, in the case 
of clerks and others, vacation privileges, together with 
payment for time off on account of illness and for other 


important reasons. (Continued on page 76) 
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Beware of the lure of the swivel chair! So easy is it 
to sink into routine habits. So difficult it then becomes 
to break away from them. Ruts resemble carbon mon- 
oxide in that they steal upon you unawares and poison 
you before you realize your danger. 


ne So much more pleasant is it to follow 
SWIVEL the beaten pathway from home to 
CHAIR 


office and from office to home than to 
strike out energetically in this direction and that to build 
up business. One feels so much more at ease in the 
accustomed office chair than in hurrying hither and 
thither, striving to overcome this barrier, exercising every 
ounce of ingenuity to strike down the next barrier. So 
long as we stay in our own place of business, in our own 
environment, we have a sense of our importance; we feel 
that we are more or less the cock of the walk. But when 
we venture forth into the hurly-burly of the world and 
tackle all sorts and conditions of men, including many 
of greater importance than ourselves, our smug sense of 
superiority is.rudely ruffled. And unless we are on guard, 
we are disposed to return to the swivel chair and let 
others come, if they wish, to see us. But the way to find 
business is, of course, to-go out after it. 
Beware of the lure of the swivel chair! 


* * & 
A life without obstacles is flat. 
. 


My young boys coaxed me to light a grass fire, as 
one of them had become the proud owner of a fireman’s 
suit. The ground was frosty, but there were stretches 
where the grass stood a foot high. Here and there the 
growth was very meager. At first, a mild 


oa ° breeze moved steadily in one direction. 
LIKE The progress of that fire reminded me 
BUSINESS 


forcefully of what often happens in busi- 
ness. For a spell the fire would sweep along very vigor- 
ously. Then a rather bare stretch would be reached and 
there were times when the fire threatened to go out. 
But by adroit help from its youthful managers, it was 
given a fresh start in more promising directions, and on- 
ward it spread again. Suddenly the breeze altered its 
course and, with redoubled force, sent the flames raging 
into unwelcome territory where the wild grass and weeds 
waved almost thigh-high. The progress now made was 
alarmingly swift and it was taking a very dangerous di- 
rection. It called for the supreme, combined efforts of 
us all to beat it back into safer channels. Finally we 
triumphed and again were able to enjoy the results. 

Isn’t business like that? Are there not times when 
everything moves along satisfactorily? Then we run into 
bare, lean periods, sometimes so discouraging that we 
fear total collapse. But by applying skilful management, 
the danger is averted, progress takes on a new lease of 
life, and all is well again. Suddenly something unfore- 
seen occurs and sweeps us in directions we had not in- 
tended following. The pace becomes delirious and we 
are confronted with the alternative of fighting our way 
back to safe channels or running the risk of a dangerous 
culmination of our activities. 
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Major General Goethals was military to the tips of his 
fingers. He did not achieve maximum success when he 
tried, in his later years, to fit into the business world. 
He could not overcome the autocratic habits he contracted 
when in the army and particularly dur- 


ee nae ing the years he was the supreme dic- 
BUSINESS tator in the Panama Canal Zone. His 
STATESMAN 


brilliant engineering ability was in 
demand after he left the army, but he sometimes proved 
an impossible teamworker. One man who employed him 
for an important task let him go before it was well under 


‘way because of the General’s high-handed attitude. 


This true anecdote aptly illustrates the General’s mental 
make-up. When Gerard Swope, president of General 
Electric, was made Goethals’ right-hand man at Wash- 
ington during the World War, he conceived an excellent 
idea which would save both time and money and make for 
greater efficiency. He outlined it to the General, who 
immediately grasped its value and told Swope to go ahead 
and inaugurate the plan. Swope at once sought out the 
General who would have direct charge of instituting the 
new methods. Very diplomatically Swope, accustomed to 
handling men, suggested the thing to the General, asked 
him at each step what he thought would be the best way 
to proceed, and finished up by selling the idea completely 
—and even having the General feel that the idea was very 
largely his own. Back Swope hastened to Goethals. “I 
got General to agree to the plan,” Swope enthusias- 
tically explained. “Agree to it?” General Goethals 
snapped. “Hell, man, that was an order!” eng 

The military type does not blend with modern large- 
scale business management. 





* * * 


In one of New York’s most aristocratic clubs a mem- 
ber remarked to me, “There’s Mr. ; he’s an egotist. 








Mr. isn’t,” mentioning the next-in-command in 

the same huge organization, who has in 

me MEN recent years eclipsed the egotist. One 
EEN TO ; 

CONTINUE difference between the two men—I hap- 

LEARNING pen to know them both—is that the first 


contracted swelled head years ago and 
ceased feeling that it was necessary for him to learn 
anything more. His associate didn’t lose his balance 
when fortune and power came his way. Instead, he has 
preserved an open, alert mind. He eagerly seeks fresh 
knowledge. He reads business magazines and books. 
He keeps on winning new friends, whereas the other 
man’s haughty, self-satisfied demeanor rather repels. The 
directors by-and-by will doubtless suggest to the egotist 
that he relinquish supreme power but retain a high-sound- 
ing title to preserve his face. Modern business is a 
quickly-moving procession and any executive who smugly 
imagines that it is entirely unnecessary for him to exert 
himself to keep step is doomed to be passed by. That is 
exactly what is happening in this particular case. It still is 


true that “Pride goeth before a fall.” 


* * * 


The downiest life has its downs. 





rT head of one of the largest, best-known and most successful investment houses in New 
York, in ordering 100 copies of “How To Get the Most Out of Business,” B. C. Forbes’ new 
book, writes, “We shall use these for distribution to our salesmen.” Perhaps copies would 
prove an equally good investment to stimulate your salesmen. $2.50 per copy; $2 when ordered 


by the hundred. 


OW that the McFadden Na- 
N tional Bank Act approved 
by the President on Febru- 
ary 25, 1927, has already demon- 
strated its effectiveness during the 
short time it has been in operation, 
it may be of interest to point out 
some of the salient results achieved. 
During the long struggle for its 
enactment, we who sincerely believed 
there was urgent need for such bank- 
ing legislation made many predic- 
tions as to the effect it would have. 
We stated that the bill would turn 
the tide of banking resources back 
toward the National banking system ; 
that it would not be long after the 
approval of the bill before the Na- 
tional system would have gained 
everything it had lost during the past 
several years ; that the relatively more 
rapid increase in the State banking 
resources during the past decade was 
due, not to the inherent excellence of 
any State system of banks, but rather 
to the neglect by Congress to mod- 
ernize the National banking charters ; 
and that if the National banks were 
permitted a fair chance to compete 
with the State banks in certain mod- 
ern developments in banking they 
would have no trouble in moving for- 
ward. 


National Banks Gain 


Already these predictions have 
been fully realized. 

Many large State banks and trust 
companies, in the realization that the 
National bank charter now offered 
the opportunity to engage in every 
proper phase of the banking business, 
in addition to providing the conser- 
vatism and high standards of Fed- 
eral examination and _ supervision, 
have taken advantage of the Act to 
convert into the National banks di- 
rectly or to consolidate with some 
other National bank. 

The total resources thus brought 
into the National banking system 
since last February is in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. 

The banks thus nationalizing were 
located in every part of the Union 
and represent the judgment of many 
of our leading bankers, These figures 
stand out in striking comparison 
with those which we so often pre- 
sented to Congress showing the an- 


National Banks Regain 


“Lost” Resources 


By Louis T. McFadden 


nual exodus of National banks into 
the various State systems. The hope 
of seeing beneficial legislation kept 
many National banks from denation- 
alizing during the time the bill was 
pending, but even during those three 
years more than 250 took out State 
charters, taking with them aggregate 
resources of more than $1,000,000,- 


© Harris and Ewing 
LOUIS T. McFADDEN 


Chairman, House Committee on Banking 
and Currency 


000. During the six years imme- 
diately preceding the enactment of 
the Bill the aggregate of denational- 
ized resources exceeded $2,000,- 

It will be seen, therefore. that be- 
fore the Act was a year old the Na- 
tional banking system had made re- 
markable progress towards regaining 
its lost strength in resources. These 
accretions to the National system are 
the best possible evidence of the 
soundness of the Act. 

It should be recalled that during 
the period the Bill was under con- 











sideration the United States had, un- 


der post-war conditions, taken a 
pre-eminent place in the world 
finance. There was the strongest 


possible need that the Nation’s bank- 
ing policy should be so centralized 
that its scope and its standard should 
be at all times under the supervision 
and control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Congress already had at hand a 
system of National banks held to- 
gether under the Federal Reserve 
System; but it was clearly seen by 
the friends of the Bill that these in- 
strumentalities would remain inade- 
quate so long as Congress did not 
give to the National banks the neces- 
sary charter powers and the strong 
assurance of the confidence and the 
moral support of the Government. 

The feeling had gotten abroad 
among the National banks that Con- 
gress was indifferent. In fact, among 
many casual observers of banking 
policy there was a feeling that the 
State Legislatures could very we'll 
meet the situation by proper legi:'1- 
tion for the State banks and trust 
companies and that we might be just 
as well off with a Federal Reserve 
System based upon the voluntary 
membership of these State institu 
tions. 


Charters Perpetual 


In other words, the question was 
seriousiy asked, “Is a system of Na- 
tional banks necessary in the United 
States ?” 

On the other hand, serious stu- 
dents of finance saw in the possible 
loss of the system of National banks 
nothing less than a national tragedy 
—not so much because a National 
bank by taking out a State charter 
might not better its business opera- 
tions and be more prosperous as 
corporation, but because the loss of 
control over banking policy by Con- 
gress would, especially in times of 
national crises, inevitably leads to: 
financial disaster. Moreover, in such 
a time of commercial expansion as 
we have been witnessing there was 
an essential need for a strong stand- 
ardized National banking policy un- 
der the guidance of no less a force 
than the Federal Government itself. 

The Bill as passed is the answer 
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AW) More Surely than Ever 
Before the Car to choose 


Jor Business / 





The Coupe, $745 + 1 Body by Fisher 


In the New Series Pontiac Six, commercial users of motor cars are nqw 
discovering an even greater measure of satisfaction from Pontiac Sixes. For 
the New Series Pontiac Six is providing all the stamina and convenience so 
generously embodied in former Pontiacs plus a new beauty, a new smooth- 
ness, a new high degree of operating economy and still longer life. 

Even more staunch and reliable than its famous predecessors, the New 
Series Pontiac Six has the advantage of scores of engineering advancements 
every one of which is vitally important to commercial service. Small 
wonder that it is attracting more and more fleet owners in every section of 
America. Small wonder that it is enjoying a wide margin of preference 
among critical buyers of cars for business who consider both first and 
final cost. 

The same fundamental qualities which are making the New Series Pontiac 
Six such a tremendous success in business are present in the Oakland All- 
American Six—speedier, roomier and more luxurious. In these two Gen- 
eral Motors sixes, owners of business fleets are finding types to fill every 
need that may arise. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


From some of the largest corporations in 
the world and from many smaller firms, 
letters have come in by the hundreds, 
asking for copies of the book, “Experiences 
of Various Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen” . . . . The book in- 
cludes three general sections: “Who Buys 
the Car—the Company or 
theSalesman?”;“How are 
Operating Expenses 
Handled?”; and “‘Devel- 
oping a plan of Oper- 
ation”... If you are 
interested in this book 
or in Oakland’s plan 
for cooperating with 
fleet users to reduce 
sales costs, send in 
the coupon below. 












OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 








Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. L, -) 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences 
of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles 
with Salesmen”. Tell us more about your fleet 
user’s plan. 

(Name) 
(Company) 
(Title) 


(City) 











(State) 


























. 
PRODUCTS “§ Xs GENERAL MOTORS 
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of Congress to these questions. It 
showed its confidence in the systern 
of National banks by bestowing upon 
them their charter powers in per- 
petuity, subject, of course, to the 
paramount power of Congress. At 
the same time, and as a crowning 
act of the Bill, the charter of the 
Federal Reserve System was also 
made perpetual. 

These two provisions of the Act 
are enough in themselves to justify 
the great effort put forth for its pas- 
sage. They have inspired great con- 
fidence in our banking system. 

In the matter of making loans to 
customers Congress had already set 
a standard which has been 
recognized by all sound bank- 


When the Bill was before Con- 
gress it was commonly called the 
Branch Banking bill. Friends of the 
Bill tried in vain to direct attention 
to its other features, many of which 
were of great importance. The fact, 
however, that these were largely 
technical and that the branch bank- 
ing features were capable of popular 
discussion and dramatization natur- 
ally led to featuring branch banking 
almost to the exclusion of the rest of 
the Bill. 


It was generally recognized at the 
time that branch. banking was in its 
experimental stage in the United 
States. There was considerable skep- 
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State-wide branch banking systems 
have Nationalized under the Act and 
are now operating their State-wide 
branches under Federal supervision, 
new branches being permitted only 
in the city in which the head office 
of the bank is situated. 


There are enough State-wide 
branches in the United States, the 
operations of which are not inter- 
fered with by the McFadden Act, to 
demonstrate the efficacy or lack of 
efficacy of this form of banking. In 
other words, the Bill recognized that 
branch banking was in the experi- 
mental stage in this country, and 
the experiment may be fully dem- 

onstrated with the state-wide 





branches now in existence. 





ers, both State and National. 
The best State banking laws 
had followed it. The McFad- 


standard and set up certain 
other standards of National 
banking operation. Among 
these are two of outstanding 
importance, namely, the regu- 
lation of the business of buy- 
ing and selling investment se- 
curities, and the real estate 
mortgage business in so far as 
it relates to urban property. 
Briefly, National banks are 
permitted to engage in the 
business of buying and selling 
investment securities; but 
there are excluded from its 
operations in this field every 
type of paper except,,obliga- 
tions of indebtedness in the 
form of bonds, notes or 
debentures having a _ ready 








Louis T. McFadden: 


den Act further clarified this 66° 


HE total resources brought into 
the National banking system 
since last February is in excess of 
$1,500,000,000. These figures stand out 
in striking comparison with those show- , 
ing the annual exodus of National will 


I have no hesitation in mak- 
ing the prediction that, not 
only will the National system 
of banks recover all the re- 
sources which it lost to the 
State systems during the post- 
war period, but that banking 
standards set up by Congress 
become the National 
standard for all banks. 


banks into the various State systems. 
During the time the bill was pending, 
three years, more than 250 took out 
State charters, taking with them aggre- 
gate resources of more than $1,000,000,- 
000. During the six years immediately 
preceding the enactment of the Bill the 
aggregate of denationalized resources 
exceeded $2,000,000. 


In other words, the trend 
will be toward a single system 
of banks operating within the 
Federal Reserve System, under 
charter provisions created by 
Congress. 

This may be accomplished 
in part by State Legislatures 


“Before the Federal Banking Act was 
a year old the National Banking system 
had made a remarkable progress to- 
wards regaining its lost strength in 
resources.” 


enacting local laws in con- 
formity with the National 
banking laws. This has already 
been done to a large extent. 
The next step will be the con- 
version of the State commer- 











market. This standard, there- 





fore, excludes speculation in 
stocks of all kinds as well as bonds, 
notes or debentures which are not 
liquid—that is to say, have not ac- 
quired a recognized market. 

This new standard of operations 
will in time have a profound effect 
upon banking operations in this field. 
It certainly gives to the public the 
assurance that in buying securities 
from a National bank they are ac- 
quiring the very best type of securi- 
ties. 

The other standard is in the field 
of the real estate mortgage business. 
National banks had been limited 
heretofore to making urban mort- 
gages for a period of one year only. 
Congress extended this period to five 
years, and at the same time set up a 
standard under which all such mort- 
gages were to be made. It may be 
said that the standard set up is high 
and more conservative than hereto- 
fore known in the mortgage business. 
Here again it is inevitable that the 
National bank standardized first 
mortgages will have the effect of 
raising the standard of the general 
mortgage business in the United 
States. 


ticism and some alarm over the 
future of this form of banking. A 
distinction, however, was early made 
between home-city branch banking 
and State-wide branch banking. 
Home-city branch banking was not 
considered branch banking in its true 
sense, and Congress decided to leave 
it to the various States permitting 
National banks to engage in home- 
city branch banking in whichever 
cities the State banks might be per- 
mitted to so engage. 


Congress, however, was not ready 
to permit the National banks to en- 
gage in State-wide branch banking 
in those States where the State laws 
permitted, and, therefore, in justice 
to the National banks, it declined to 
permit State banks to continue in 
this form of branch banking and at 
the same time enjoy the privileges of 
the Federal Reserve System. Those 
branches which were already in op- 
eration at the time of the passage of 
the Bill were not affected in their 
legal status one way or the other. 

The result of the Act has been to 
discourage State-wide branch bank- 
ing. In fact, nearly all of the great 


cial banks into National banks, 
under which method they 
would obtain the high standard of 
supervision of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the prestige of operating 
under the National charter, an ad- 
vantage of tremendous value in deal- 
ing with the public. 





The Spirit of Brotherhood 


The crest and crowning of all good 
Life’s final star in Brotherhood; 
For it will bring again to earth 
Her long-lost Poesy and Mirth. 
’Twill bring new light to every face, 
A kingly power upon the race; 
And till it comes, we men are slaves, 
And travel downward to the dust of 
graves. 
Our hope is in heroic men 
Star-led to build the world again. 
To this event the mighty ages ran. 
Make way for Brotherhood; make 
way for Man. 
—Edwin Markham. 


* * & 


I have an inexpressible desire to 
live till I can be assured that the 
world is a little better for my having 
lived in it—A. Lincoln. 
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A wonderful two 
years’ trip at full pay 


—hbut only men with imag- 
ination can take it. 


— one man in ten will be appealed to 
by this page. To the other nine a book is a 
book,a course isa course. Theonemanin ten has 
imagination. And imagination rules the world. 


Let us put it this way. An automobile is at 
your door; you are invited to pack your bag 
and step in. You will travel by limited train to 
New York. You will go directly to the office of 
the president of one of the biggest banks. You 
will spend hours with him and with other bank 
presidents. 


Each one will take you personally thru his 
‘nstitution. He will explain clearly the opera- 
vions of his bank; he will answer any question 
that comes to your mind. He will give you at 
iirst hand the things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. 


When you have finished with him the car 
will be waiting. It will take you to the offices of 
men who direct great selling organizations. They 
will be waiting for you; their time will be at 
your disposal—all the time you want until you 
know all you can learn about marketing, selling 
and advertising. 


Again you will travel. You will visit the prin- 
cipal industries of the country. The men who 
have devoted their lives to production will 
be your guides thru these plants in Detroit, 
Cleveland, Chicago and in every great indus- 
trial center. 


Thru other days the heads of accounting de- 
partments will guide you. On others, men who 
have made their mark in office management; on 
others, traffic experts and authorities in com- 
mercial law and credits. Great economists and 
teachers and business leaders will be your com- 
panions. 


The whole journey will occupy two years. It 
will cost you nothing in income, for your salary 
will go right along. 


Do you think that any man with imagina- 
tion could spend two years like that without 
being bigger at the end? Is it humanly possible 
for a mind to come in contact with the biggest 
minds in business without growing more self- 
reliant, more active, more able? 


Is it worth a few pennies a day to have such 
an experience? Do you wonder that the men, 
like Mr. Hires, who have had it—who have 
made this two years’ journey—are holding 
positions of executive responsibility in business 
everywhere? 


This wonderful two years’ trip is what the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute offers you. The 
details are all printed in the famous booklet, 


TS a 


Forging Ahead in Business.” Send for it. 


The most famous little 
book on business ever 
written. We will 
gladly send you a com- 
plimentary copy. 
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Cuarzes E. Hires, President of the Hires Root Beer Company, 

Philadelphia. The ‘great organization which he heads has en- 

joyed a steady growth since it was founded in 1869. In the last 

four years its net earnings have averaged over $600,000. 

More than 700,000,000 glasses of “Hires” were sold thruout 
the world last year. 


The business training 
of business leaders 


eo sO many men in high positions, Mr. Hires is a staunch ad- 
vocate of the necessity and value of systematic business training. 
At the age of fifty-five, when his product was already well known all 
over the world, and his fortune assured, Mr. Hires enrolled for the 
Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 


Later he wrote: 


“In my long business experience I have never subscribed to any- 
thing from which I received greater inspiration for my work.” 

For men who are interested in acquiring a thoro knowledge of busi- 
ness principles, the Institute has. published a book called “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” It describes in detail the Modern Business Course 
and Service and will be sent on request without obligation. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
482 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” which I may keep without charge. 








Business Position 








Signature 


Business Address 


In Canapa, Address the Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited. C. P. R. Bldg., Toronto 
In Encuanp, 67 Great Russell St., London—In Austrauia, 1c Castlereagh St., Sydney 
x Coe 
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Remington Bookkeeping Ma- 
chines for detailed statements, 
for billing, for stock keeping, 
for ledger posting. They do 
the figure work and check it 
automatically. You can’t get 
inaccurate results from a 
Remington. 
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Man power, 


combined to perform: 


OR the first time in the his. 
tory of business, a service is 
available which embraces the 
entire problem of office equip. 
ment. Now in one great organ. 
ization, Remington Rand has 
brought together the outstané. 
ing pioneer manufacturers in the 
field . . . each selected on merit 
. . the pick of the industry. 


One hundred and ten trained of. 
fice equipment engineers ... fif- 
teen thousand skilled workmen 
... developing, perfecting, build. 
ing the systems and equipment 
necessary for business. . . Pro- 
ducing in twenty-seven plants 
more than forty-six thousand 
items. 


Remington Rand has _ brought 
into existence a source of supply 
for every type of equipment busi- 
ness may need, with all the econ- 
omies and conveniences such cen- 
tralization offers. But of even 
greater importance is the united 
experience and talents of Rem- 
ington Rand man power . . . the 
specialized, expert ability which 
capably assumes responsibility 
and renders the exact service re- 
quired to solve your problem. 


Dalton ten key, touch method adding 
and bookkeeping machines are made in 
models to meet the needs of any busi- 
ness. You know exactly what you g¢t 
when you buy a Dalton. 
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' resources, factlitie 444 
4l needed service to business 


his The divisions of Remington 
¢ is Rand have been largely respons- 
the ible for the development of the 
uip- B ofice equipment industry. 
yan Everyone knows these _ estab- 
has lished names. Few offices are 
and.@ without equipment made. by 
theif these leaders. Each company 
ert has made history in its field. 
, Each type of equipment now 

available through Remington 
| of. Rand has back of it years of prac- 
ff. tical development and demon- 
men @ Sttated superiority. 


iid: @ Remington Rand is equipped 
nent ™ with trained men to help you 
Pro. choose, apply and coordinate of- 
ants fice equipment for better results 
sandy and greater economy. Reming- 
ton Rand manufactures all types 
of equipment. Is therefore par- 
igh tial to none. Considers only re- 
sults, deals only in results... 










Your business fig- 


] uae beer avail- 
: a when you 
aed results achieved through study of Brotect thei. sich 
your individual needs. you will e-Cabinets. As- 
con ar sured, tested, definitely measured 
profit by standardizing on Rem- protection against fire. There is 
cen ° space in a age mea for bind- 
ington Rand. ers, ae vo gpa in any 
even desire. 
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" REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS 


SERVICE 
374 Broadway, New York 


Xemington Rand 


REMINGTON - KARDEX: RAND: SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON : POWERS : KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER > LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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big story will be given the 

front page in the daily 
newspapers to-morrow morning. 
Events of such significance are tak- 
ing place so rapidly that a _ story 
which in former days would have 
justified a big headline and the last 
column on the first page is now given 
about a “stick” on an inside page 
next to advertising matter. 

It would be a commonplace to say 
that we are living in the most won- 
derful age in the world’s history. We 
seem to be getting ready for the big 
event in the world’s social progress. 

But down beneath the series of 
great happenings there is one fact 
that stands out clear and sharp—we 
are engaged in the final struggle for 
democracy the world over. Nobody 
knows what form this democracy 
will take. It does not matter. It is 
the culmination of a fight which has 
challenged the finest men and women 
who ever lived—of whom the world 
was not worthy. 

The struggle for democracy has 
been fought in various forms—for 
freedom of religious expression, for 
the right of political independence, 
for educational privileges, for social 
equality, for the parity of the sexes, 
for racial recognition, for industrial 
liberty. 

These various manifestations of 
the struggle for democracy are one. 
They are all part of the same strug- 
gle for the larger life. History has 
simply been repeating itself as each 
occasion has arisen. 

Workers Are Restless 

One of the most striking facts of 
the day is the rapid increase of social 
unrest among the workingmen of the 
world. The unthinking American 
will promptly charge this spirit of 
social unrest to bolshevism, which, 
by the way, has become the bugaboo 
of capitalism everywhere. Still 


N 2 dares prophesy what 


others declare that social unrest is 
due to the power of wealth, land 
monopoly, or abject poverty. But 
these have existed in greater measure 
than they do to-day. 

The fact is that the workingman 
is better off now than he has ever 


What are the Sr 
of Social UJ nitesti 


By Charles Stelzle 


been. In a communication sent to 
the members of a New, York labor 
union, regarding a strike meeting 
which was being engaged in to pro- 
test against “starvation wages,” 
these members were advised to come 
to the meeting in their automobiles, 
because there was “plenty of parking 
space about the labor hall.” 

But the social unrest that is rock- 
ing the world cannot rightfully be 
charged up against the labor agitator. 
He has not created social unrest. It 
has created him. The labor official is 
appointed to give expression to a 
social unrest which already exists. 

What then are causes of the rest- 
lessness? Public libraries produce 
social unrest. Go to any public 


library in a great industrial city and 
glance over the shoulders of the men 
and women seated at the long tables 
in the reading room. What kind of 








books are they reading? Books on 
democracy, on government, on his- 
tory, on economics. The librarian in 
one of our largest cities recently said 
that if our present tendencies con- 
tinue, the working people will be the 
only educated class in America, judg- 
ing by the kind of books they are 
reading. 


Mass Adult Education 


The Workers’ Education Bureau, 
financed in part by a voluntary tax ot 
one cent per member on unions affili- 
ated with the American Federation 
of Labor, directs the education of 
over 30,000 workingmen in their 
studies of economics and industrial 
problems, using the volumes in The 
Workers’ Book-Shelf for their text- 
books. And in addition, something 
like 300,000 men and women in shops 
and factories are receiving the bene- 
fits of mass education. 


Art galleries are responsible for 
social unrest. When a workingman 
visits one of these wonderful institu- 
tions and studies the pictures and 
other works of art, and when he does 
this fairly continuously, he becomes 
an entirely different person. This is 
what art galleries are supposed to be 
for. If they do not stimulate ideals 
and enlarge visions, what would be 
the use of spending millions of dol- 
lars for their maintenance? For the 
first time, that workingman appre- 
ciates a sunset. He discovers that the 
old house, with its unusual door or 
classic window, which he has passed 
so many times, has become a thing of 
beauty. Everything looks different 
to him—the people, the trees, his 
home, his wife, his children. He re- 
solves that his children are to have 
more culture and his wife more leis- 
ure. And this may mean higher 
wages and shorter hours. 

Big business through its advertis- 
ing causes social unrest. Pick up any 
magazine and you will read an ex- 
hortation to get rid of the old “fliv- 
ver” and buy a regular automobile. 
In the most persuasive language 
women are urged to purchase the 
latest French creations and all man- 


© A. T. Beals ner of things. Inducements to travel 
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A Bigger Car-/1 Better Car 
- yet at Reduced Prices / 


Climaxing 16 years of continuous development and 
improvement, and embodying the combined technical 
skill of the great General Motors engineering staff—the 
Bigger and Better Chevrolet represents one of the most 
impressive examples of value-giving in the history of the 
automotive industry. 


From every standpoint, it is the finest Chevrolet ever 
built— bigger and roomier . . . smarter and more beauti- 
ful . . . safer and easier to drive. Yet this greatly improved 
car is offered to the public at amazing low prices—the 
result of recent reductions affecting every model in the 
line! 


Always a popular automobile, this latest value achieve- 
ment has carried the demand for Chevrolet cars to 
spectacular proportions—with Chevrolet dealers in 
every section of the country enjoying a constantly in- 
creasing volume of sound and profitable business. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


LO W 


The COACH 


*585 


orRoadster® 495 
foe > 
a c Daas $67 5 
— . 5665 
ims. tee 
Utility Truck $ 49 5 


(Chassis Only) 


Light Deli 
(Chassis Only) "S 75 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, 
Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 


They include the lowest 
handling and financing 
charges available. 


GAD BE 
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and see the world, and to enjoy the 
countless privileges of the well-to-do 
are constantly brought to their atten- 
tion through illustrations, text, and 
typography, which the greatest artists 
and writers are employed to produce. 
And the workingman reads these ap- 
peals which urge him to enrich his 
own life through the enjoyment of 
the blessings which this age has 
brought to mankind. 


Universities and public schools 
cause social unrest. There are few 
institutions which are more respon- 
sible for a larger outlook upon life 
than educational organizations, and 
the desire to serve humanity is one of 
the most beneficient results of modern 
education. The loyalty and devotion 
of young people in our educational 
institutions to better things and their 
desire to help the oppressed and un- 
fortunate are everywhere characteris- 
tic. 

Prohibition causes social unrest. 
The Socialists of the world have 
usually been Prohibitionists. The 
best set of resolutions Prohibiton 
ever produced in this country was 
written by American Socialists. That 
man who imagines that Prohibition 
will result in contentment among the 
workers is being deluded. Undoubt- 
edly, Prohibition has been a good 
thing for workingmen from every 
standpoint. Sober workingmen think 
more clearly and have much higher 
aspirations than workers sodden with 
drink. That is why the Socialists 
favor Prohibition. One of the last 
things that the Czar did was to abol- 
ish vodka, and for the first time in 
many generations Russia sobered up. 
And immediately Russia abolished 
the Czar! 

The Church causes social unrest. 
It is very generally assumed that the 
Church preaches the doctrine of satis- 
faction with one’s wages and eco- 
nomic conditions. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The Church 
does not preach the doctrine of satis- 
faction; it does preach the doctrine 
of contentment. The Church has al- 
ways been the greatest trouble-maker 
in history. It has been responsible 
for more revolutions than any other 
force in the history of the world. 
The early disciples were brought be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrim in Jeru- 
salem charged with preaching a doc- 
trine that was “turning the world up- 
side down,” and every last one of 
them ultimately suffered a martyr’s 
death because of this fact. 

Foreign missionaries going to so- 
called heathen lands and discovering 
the low estate in which the people are 
living, point out their miserable phy- 
sical conditions and show them the 
possibilities of the religious life. And 
as they catch a vision of this ideal 
state there develops among them a 
healthy spirit of social unrest, and 
they are never again satisfied until 


they have broken the bonds which 
bound them through many a century. 
This has been the history of the 
Church in every generation. 

Not that missionaries and preach- 
ers deliberately go out to stir up 
social unrest. They preach what they 
regard as the simple gospel, but its 
inevitable effect is to create dissatis- 
faction with unfavorable circum- 
stances and a determination to get 
away from these conditions. There 
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is supreme in every problem. They 
need to understand that without so- 
cial unrest there can be no real prog- 
ress, and that what is chiefly required 
of the industrialists and business men 
of our country is definite leadership, 
which shall consider all interests of 
all those who are associated with 
them either as partners or workers. 
Social unrest is inevitable. No 
army, no navy, and no other force 
can prevent its expression. It is now 


A. J. Muste addressing graduates and visitors on Commencement Day 
at Brookwood Labor College, Katonah, N. Y. 


is not a single church or mission in 
the tenement districts of any great 
city that has not passed through this 
experience. Its finest products al- 
most invariably leave the tenements 
and move to the suburbs, because of 
the outlook upon life which has been 
given to: them by some modest re- 
ligious enterprise. 

Social unrest, therefore, 1s the legi- 
timate outcome of the finest idealism 
the world has ever known. Not the 
labor agitator, not the bolshevist, but 
public libraries, art galleries, adver- 
tising, universities, Prohibition, the 
Church, and a number of other fac- 
tors, all of them honored by Society, 
and particularly by Business, are the 
creators of that spirit which is re- 
shaping the world. 

All of this means that the business 
men of America should stop being 
flimflammed by the “100 per centers” 
of every sort, who offer to guide 
them out of the morass of social de- 
spair, into which it is declared the 
radicals are leading our country. The 
fact is that these alleged saviors of 
society have not caught the faintest 
glimmering of what is going on. They 
are neither statesmen nor _ real 
economists. 

It also means that the business 
men need to approach the labor prob- 
lem, in all of its ramifications, from 
an entirely different angle. They 
need to learn that the human element 


a question as to whether the captains 
of industry are big enough to deal 
with it in a statesmanlike manner, or, 
whether, failing to do so, it will be- 
come necessary to arrive at a solu- 
tion only after the painful experi- 
ences of industrial warfare. 





Consider the Grasshopper 


ONSIDER the Grasshopper: 
When it moves, it hops. When 
it hops, it knows not whence it hop- 
peth—it just hops. The strength of 
the push, the direction of the breeze 
and the chance position of the body 
determine the landing place. 
Consider the Honeybee: It picks 
a garden, a field—and there it works. 
When one bloom has been drained, 
the next place it works is the next 
loom—not over the fence, not in the 
next block, or in the next township. 
From bloom to bloom it hums, with 
a directness and a definiteness of 
movement that is uncanny. The 
honeybee has intelligence—and uses 
it. The honeybee works its terri- 
tory—visits prospects in orderly suc- 
cession. Distant enchantments have 
no lure for it. It gathers what is at 
hand—right there and now. 
Which of the two are you?—S. F. 
Bowser & Co. circular. 
o- * 


A prudent question is one-half of 
wisdom.—Bacon. 
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T Oo BD AN NOUN CE S 


A marvet of performance and value—this 
new Todd Protectograph. It is, in every 


a remarkable respect, an instrument of modern business 


—a real time and labor saver. 


new business too ] Whenever checks and other business or 


personal documents must be amount-written 
quickly and safely, the Century will prove 
its usefulness in banks and retail stores, in 


The new manufacturing plants and public utilities. 


Its touch-and-go performance, its amazing 
speed and simplicity, its versatility, its out- 
CRN URY standing value, the perfection of its work 
. . . all will establish new standards for a 
moderately priced check writer. 


\ ) ~ The new Century Protectograph is beau- 
j RO KC OC RAPH tifully finished in nickel and two colors of 

7 enamel. None but the finest wear-resisting 
metals go into its construction. Todd crafts- 
manship has built this machine so nicely bal- 
anced that it operates with unprecedented 
ease and speed. Throughout, the new Cen- 
tury embodies superiorities that only Todd’s 
twenty-nine years of research and constant 
development can build. 

Let a demonstration convince you that the 
new Todd Century is the greatest value ever 
offered in a moderately priced machine. 

The Todd Company, Protectograph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) 1130 University Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the Pro- 
tectograph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd 
Greenbac Checks. 































These features distinguish the new 
Century Protectograph: 


1. Finely balanced oe parts give remark- 
able speed and ease of operation. Handle 
can be operated with one finger. 

2.Greater visibility—indicators can be set 
with amazing speed and certainty. 

8. An exceptionally clear, deeply shredded two- 
color imprint. 

4. Prefix character is interchangeable. Can be 
made to read “Exactly,” “Certified,” “Paid,” 
or can be replaced by individual name or 
indemnity number. 

5.The payee name line can be crimped, if 
desired. 

6. Built throughout of special metals, with all 
working parts hardened and ground. 

7. Unusually attractive in appearance, finished 
in two colors of enamel and nickel. 


8. Superior inking facilities. 


9. Three models: Seven bank, eight bank and 
nine bank. Quickly adapted to take checks 














THE TODD COMPANY 2-15-28 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further information about 
the new Century Protectograph. 








Name in vouchers or in sheets. 

: 10. Embodies all Todd superiorities developed 
a through twenty-nine years’ experience, but 
hibteom is surprisingly low priced. 


























TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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“Candy King” Once Sold 
Sweets for Pins 


Business Acumen, Sharpened by Loss in First Adventure in 

Trade, Established Enterprise That Spread from South to 

Nation—‘‘Forget One-tenth of Your Salary and Save It,” 
His Advice as Safest Road to Prosperity 


scarce, or my taste for sweet 

things so strong when I was 
a kid, no doubt I should still be clerk- 
ing in a small town store instead of 
being in the fine candy business to- 
day!” 

That’s the viewpoint of Virgil Hol- 
lingsworth, “candy king” of Augusta, 
Georgia, president of a corporation 
that has risen to a yearly output of 
1,850,000 pounds of fine candies 
alone in seven years since they were 
first put on the market. 

Few men—if they had climbed 
from obscurity in seven short years 
—could refrain from boasting a little. 
But not so Virgil Hollingsworth. He 
refuses to talk of his success in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

“The accumulation of wealth I do 
not regard as success,” is his view. 
“Success is something bigger than 
self, something that spurs the intel- 


“FT pennies had not been so 




































By Edith Bell Love 


candy as we put it out to-day. But 
always running in my mind was the 
thought, ‘Somehow—some day—I’m 
going to get a chance to make candy, 
and I’m going to make it better than 
anyone else in the world!’ 

“But we were so dreadfully poor 
then—and even the times I could get 
the cheapest candy were few and far 
between. 

“When I was nine years old I 
made my first business venture. A 
bashful, little barefoot boy in the 
country town of Rutledge, Georgia. I 
had earned a nickel. Aunt Molly 
gave it to me for chopping wood. 
As I look back, it was an awful 
lot of wood for such a little pay. But 
that nickel looked mighty important 
to me then! 

“My first thought, of course, was 
the general store in front of the rail- 
road station where I could get some 
candy. You know that kind of 
store. Show- 
cases with a 
general mix- 
ture of thread, 
soap, shoe laces 
— and every- 
thing else in 
helter - skelter 
confusion. But 
my eager gaze 
flew past these 
to the _ red- 
figured  paste- 
















lect and everything one has in him 
to give the best. Whether it be in 
the candy business, banking, mining, 
or common labor—any one of us can 
have success in the measure that we 
give of ourselves. 

Mr. Hollingsworth told of the or- 
igin of his candy enterprise. 

“Love of fine candy seems to have 
been a gift with me,” he said. “I 
have loved fine candy ever since I 
can remember. As a small boy, I 
never even remotely thought of fine 


Above — Virgil 
Hollingsworth 
working out a 
formula in the 
experimental 
kitchen of his 
plant. 


Right — Pack- 
ing candy. 





board box in the corner, where so 
often I had seen, and longed for, the 
hard sticks of striped candy reposing 
there. 

“I made my purchase, and ran 
down the dusty road with my paper 
bag clutched tightly in my hand. A 
feast in anticipation. I felt posi- 
tively gloating. 

“And then—suddenly—a cloud ob- 
scured the brightness of my horizon. 
If I ate my candy now, how long 
would it be before I could obtain the 
means of getting more? Why 
couldn’t I just think of some scheme 


_to put what I had to some practical 


use to obtain means of getting more? 
I thought and thought. My feet 
dragged slower and slower. I was in 
sight of my home before my in- 
spiration came to me! 

“I rigged up a store in the barn. 
I got hold of an old pickle jar and a 
box. I washed the jar clean at the 
pump, and polished it with a clean 
meal sack till it shone. When all this 
was done, I broke my candy into 
pieces and put them into the jar. I 
was then ready to do business! 

“News of my store quickly spread. 
The boys I played with were as poor 
as I. They had no money to buy 
candy. But then, I wasn’t dealing in 
money. My first business venture 
was transacted with the currency 
commonly used among us—pins, I 
set the staple price of three pins on 
each piece of candy. Business was 
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. af cost 


... 82975 less to use 
the right paper in the right place 


AN EXECUTIVE of a big oil corporation had decided 
that one grade of paper should be used for all the 
eompany’s office forms. 

The executive meant well. He finished putting 
his O. K. on a batch of paper orders one morning and 
sent for the Purchasing Agent. . . . “See here,” said 
he, ““why.do we use so many kinds of paper for our 
forms? Wouldn’t it be more efficient to have one 
grade right through? Here—this is a good-looking 
sheet ... feels good, too .. . nice crackle . . . let’s 
standardize on this for everything.” And the P. A., 
welcoming the simplification of detail, said “Yes” 
and went out. 

The annual purchases of the paper selected 
amounted to $15,000. 

When the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
made an analysis of this firm’s paper needs, it found 
that one-fourth of the business records were perma- 
nent—expected to stand up through fifty or sixty 
years of handling. The paper which was being used 
did not have the stamina needed, and a higher grade 
of rag bond, selling at 4314 cents, was recommended 
to give the necessary strength and long life. 


Another 50% of the forms rated high as semi- 
permanent records. They might be in active use or 
subject to reference in the files for anywhere from 5 
to 30 years. A 28-cent rag-content paper was neces- 
sary to give the service required. 


The remaining quarter were only temporary rec- 
ords, but they came into contact with the firm’s cus- 
tomers, and had to be printed on a rag quality bond. 
A 21-cent part-rag bond was found entirely adequate 
for the purpose. The total cost on the new basis 
figured as follows: 

5 tons 4314-cent Rag Quality Paper, $4,325.00 


10 tons 28-cent Rag Quality Paper, 5,600.00 
5 tons 2l-cent Rag Quality Paper, 2,100.00 


$12,025.00 


KAGL 











Not only have this company’s paper costs been 
reduced by $2975—practically 20%—but each 
form is now printed on a paper exactly suited to the 
work it is asked to perform. 

The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau deter- 
mines with scientific accuracy the kind of paper re- 
quired for each specific purpose. Already more than 
one hundred of the largest financial and industrial 
concerns in the country have availed themselves of 
its service. 


In every case the changes recommended have re- 
sulted in greater efficiency through the use of the 
right paper for the purpose. 

In most cases they have resulted in appreciable 
savings. 


* 


You can have the broad experience and unusual lab- 
oratory facilities of the Paper Users’ Standardization 
Bureau applied directly to your own firm’s business 
papers. The complete service covers the standard- 
ization of paper for all letterheads, forms, ledger 
sheets and card files which you employ. It includes 
a thorough analysis of your individual paper prob- 
lems and provides you with a comprehensive report 
which establishes quality standards, fixes price lim- 
itations and simplifies buying procedure. 


Because of the scope of this service it can be ren- 
dered only to a limited number of corporations this 


year. It is made without charge or obligation of any 
sort. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Massachueetts. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 
Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 

Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 
Eagle-A Ledger Papers 

Brunswick Linen Ledger. Account Linen 

Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 
Other Eagle-A Business Papers 

include Covers, Books, Offsets, 

Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 


LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK IN 
PAPER YOU USE 


This confidential service 
is yours on request 


Bristols, 


THE 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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brisk all that day, while pins mys- 
teriously vanished from the pin cush- 
ions of our mothers. 

“During the trading, I was torn 
between two emotions—my natural 
love of candy, and the zeal of my 
first business venture. There was a 
pang with every broken bit of candy 
swapped off for pins, that grew in 
number as the broken bits in the jar 
diminished. I wanted some of that 
candy—oh, I don’t believe I ever 
wanted anything so badly in my life. 

“Towards the last, I sneaked out 
two or three small pieces, and hid 
them under a paper to enjoy later. 
But when the pile dwindled towards 
the end, the spirit of the trader tri- 
umphed, and I dug these out, and 
sold them too. 


First Lesson in Trading 


“Thrilled with triumph I counted 
up my profits. Then all my elation 
fell. For my day’s work, and in- 
vestment of my entire capital, I had 
exactly three rows of pins— — 

“And even my boyish mind reacted 
to the fact that for my nickel I could 
have bought a whole paper of ten 
rows!” 

The face of the man seated before 
the mahogany desk in the president’s 
office was softened with memories 
that took him back to his boyhood. 
A fragile man of forty-seven, whose 
hair the driving years have made pre- 
maturely white. A spiritual some- 
thing in his steady eyes, and high in- 
tellectual forehead. 

“I wonder,” he began meditatively 
“if anyone can realize what a heart- 
breaking tragedy that day was for 
that poor little youngster? Later, 
when all the others had gone, he 
crept up to the loft in the barn, and 
lay there in the hay with his arms 
about his dog, and dug his fists in his 
eyes. 

“But nobody saw him cry save his 
dog, and before he had crept down 
to his belated chores he had thought 
things out, and had learned a lesson 
of business acumen and relative val- 
ues that has stood him in good stead 
ever since.” 


The next year the family moved 
to Augusta where his father was go- 
ing into the grocery business. After 
school, the boy used to put in his 
time helping his father, and while he 
was delivering groceries, formed the 
habit of watching show-windows, 
making comparisons between dis- 
plays. 

The grocery business did not pros- 
per, and when he was fifteen the 
financial affairs of the family made it 
imperative that Virgil, the eldest son, 
secure a job that would bring in some 
money, while a younger brother 


should take his place in his father’s 
store. 


This was a blow to Virgil, for it 
threw him back into a country town, 


Union Point. But a job was a job, 
and—if he were able to make $18 per 
month clerking in a general store, 
and serving as Western Union tele- 
graph agent besides—why, there was 
nothing to do but take it. 

By eking out his livelihood, and 
sending a certain sum home regular- 
ly, the foundation for his career was 
laid. 

“I don’t know where I got the 
idea for regular saving,” he con- 
fesses. “I was only a normal boy, 
and I wanted the normal pleasures of 
other boys. I don’t suppose I rea- 
soned out the wherefore for myself. 
But from the very beginning I made 
a habit of regularly putting aside one- 
tenth of my earnings into a local 
bank. 

“And that—” interpolated the 
president of the Hollingsworth Can- 
dy Company—“I would recommend 
to anyone in any phase of life. Its 
the safe road to prosperity. Forget 
that you earn one-tenth of what you 
do. You can do it. If you didn’t 
earn that much you would do with- 
out it anyhow. It may seem a slow 
method to those with small earnings 
—but it’s the surest in the long run. 
It took me three long years to save 
my first hundred dollars! 

“But it was the biggest thrill of 
my life when I secured a day off, and 
brought my hundred dollars to be de- 
posited in a bank in Augusta. I 
still remember the smile on the tel- 
ler’s face when I told him as earnest- 
ly as if I were taking a vow: ‘I’ll 
never touch this money until I can 
go into business for myself’ ” 


And He Carried Out His Vow 


The quiet man smiled reminiscent- 
ly as he absently toyed with a carved 
jade paper-cutter. 

“Yet it was exactly that vow I 
was making to myself, and my heart 
was beating so hard it was nearly 
bursting. 

“And then——.” he continued more 
lightly, “I went back to my general 
merchandising and telegraphing at 
Union Point.” 

There was an interval of silence 
while Mr. Hollingsworth seemed 
picking up the threads of a story that 
recounted but hardship and depriva- 
tion, 

“All during the years I spent in 
plodding labor, the candy idea was 
growing and growing in my mind. 
It lifted my mind from the rut, and 
gave me the courage to hang on when 
I was down in the depths of discour- 
agement. It became kind of a lode- 
star to me. It was my inspiration 
that ever led me on. 

“In the store where I worked, I 
began to experiment. Few candies 
were boxed then, but were displayed 
loose in a showcase and mixed ac- 
cording to the patron’s selection. I 
had our candy case moved directly 
in the center, right at the front of the 
store. I made this my special care. 
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I would spend every minute I could 
arranging and rearranging the candy 
in inviting displays—being particular- 
ly careful to keep everything immac- 
ulate—and even packing some as at- 
tractively as I could in boxes. 

“My idea was a novel one, and it 
took. Until then candy at our store 
—like most others—was just thrown 
into the counter to sell itself like any 
other commodity. But I earnestly be- 
lieved that, with pains and fore- 
thought, we could profitably build up 
this line of business. I saw no rea- 
son that candy, while being a sup- 
posed superfluity, could not become 
of importance if handled right. 


Profits in an Idea 


“My idea proved right. People be- 
gan to talk of our candy displays, 
and more and more began to buy, 
and soon we were doing a thriving 
business, where we had only regarded 
this as a sideline before. 

“My wages rose, but never during 
the years I was employed, was my 
salary over $35 a month.” 


When he was twenty, young Hol- 
lingsworth came to Augusta to em- 
bark in business for himself. His 
savings now amounted to $212. He 
came to stake all in the only business 
he dared trust himself in—selling 


groceries, although his heart was in 
another line! 


“Fighting with my back to the 
wall, I made every penny count,” he 
related. “It was a desperate fight, 
because I realized that if I lost in 
this, I lost all I had saved. My over- 
zealousness may have been a mistake, 
but—I simply couldn’t afford to take 
chances. I could not involve myself 
in debt. I was thus enabled to take 
every time discount for cash, saving 
all I could in this way.” 


_He put in a line of candies, always 
giving particular care to their ar- 
rangement and display. Then he de- 


cided to make hard candies on a small 
scale. 


“I shall never forget my first ex- 
periment in candy-making,” said Mr. 
Hollingsworth. “I hung over that 
kettle as if it were a magician’s caul- 
dron. Good luck was with me, and 
the first batch turned out well. It 
was hard stick candy, and when I 
put it in the store, it sold! That in 


itself never ceased to seem a marvel 
to me! 


“So I kept turning it out in larger 
quantities as the demand began to 
grow for it. Then I began to ex- 
periment with variations of hard 
candy. By and by the candy busi- 
ness grew to such an extent that I 
decided to close out my grocery busi- 
ness and embark in this line alone. 
The candy business steadily grew. 
Twice we were forced by expanding 
business to move to larger quarters. 
The last had a real kitchen where I 
could work out my formulas to my 
heart’s content. (Continued on page 40) 
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Among prominent persons and in- 
stitutions served by the Davey Tree 
Surgeons are the following: 


MRS. THOMAS A. EDISON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


ATWATER KENT MANU- 
FACTURING CO. 


ATLANTA-BILTMORE HOTEL 
R. R. M. CARPENTER 


CHESAPEAKE AND POTOMAC 
TELEPHONE Co. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


LARCHMONT YACHT CLUB 
R. M. WEYERHAUSER 





JOHN DAVEY 
1846-1923 
Father of Tree Surgery 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Reproduction from a pawnisng made on ine estare of Mr. Alfred Prichard Sloan, Jr., Great Neck, L. I., by Frank Swift Chase 


© The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1928 


Are your trees worth saving? 


Davey Tree Surgeons will not treat any 
tree for you that in their judgment is too 
far gone. The reason for this is obvious to 
them, but you with your untrained eyes 
must depend on their professional honor. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will not give com- 
plete treatment to any tree for you that isin 
questionable condition. Such a case receives 
first aid treatment until theresults indicate 
whether a larger investment is warranted. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will give nothing 
but first aid treatment to a tree that is 
starving. Such a tree is properly fed and 
cared for until its vitality is built up. 
There are many trees that are starving 


under semi-artificial or lawn conditions. 

Davey Tree Surgeons will do only that 
kind and quantity of work that they be- 
lieve will represent real valueto you. Many 
clients urge them to break this rule by 
treatment of a hopeless case. The client 
argues, “It is my money that is paying for 
it.” They answer, “Yes, but our reputa- 
tion is at stake.” 

Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity; they are quickly available 
for large or small operations. No car fare is 
charged; you pay only for working time and 
the necessary materials and expressage. 
Write or wire Kent,Ohio, orthenearest office. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 938 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with tele 


hones: New York, 501 Fifth Ave., Phone Murray Hill 1629; 9 City Savings Bank Bldg.; Rochester, Builder's 
Exchange; Boston, 705 Statler Bidg.; Pittsfield, Mass., Stevenson Bidg.; Providence, ae 


6 Exchange P1.; Philadelphia, Land Title Bldg.; 2 


Baltimore, American Bidg.; Washington, Investment Bidg.; .j Pittsburgh, 331 Fourth’ Ave.; "Buffalo 110 Franklin St.; Cleveland, Hippodrome 


Bldg.; Columbus, 30 N. Washington St.; 
& Trust Bldg.; ;Chicago, Westminster Bldg. 


Toledo, 429 Nicholas Bldg.; Detroit, General Motors Bid. ig. Grand Rapids, Michigan Trust Bidg.; 
Cincinnati, Mercantile Library Bidg.; > Louisville, Todd Blidgz.; :Charlotie, N.C., "1002 ank 

; St.Louis, Arcade Bldg.; Kansas City, Scarritt Bldg.; Minneapolis, ‘Andrus Bids, Montreal, Insur- 
ance Exchange Bldg.; Toronto, 71 King St.,West; Stamford, Conn.,Gurley Bldg.; Hartford, Conn., 36 Pearl St.; Memphis,73 


First National Bldg.; Indianapolis, Fletcher Savings 


4 Exchange Bldg. 


Send for local representative to examine your trees without cost or obligation 








DAVEY TRE E 


SURGEONS 


MaAnrTIN L. DAVEY, President and General Manager 
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“During all the years while the 
hard candy business was growing,” 
he interpolated, “I had still been ap- 
plying to my business that principle of 
saving I had worked out so léng ago 
—that of putting 10 per cent: of the 
earnings of the company in the bank 
as an accumulative reserve fund, dis- 
counting every bill, and watching the 
financial end for leakage as carefully 
as I did when my first desperate stake 
was involved. On this sound basis 
the company could not fail to grow. 

“During the fourteen years spent 
in the manufacturing of plain candies, 
I had been working with formulas 
for making fine candy. I wanted to 
make a boxed confection, a candy 
that should be so fine—so unusual— 
so different, that people should re- 
alize it the instant they tasted it. 

“TI use native materials. I take the 
honey output of several bee farms in 
South Georgia and our native pecans. 
All fruits are preserved in their own 
syrup by our own special process. 
Finally after all these years of ex- 
perimenting, Hollingsworth’s ‘Un- 
usual Candies’ were ready to be put 
upon the market.” 

Seven years since “Unusual Can- 
dies” appeared, the Hollingsworth 
Candy Company has expanded into 
two large daylight factories in Au- 
gusta and a branch in New York 
City. An army of white-clad girls 
make these confections. Every op- 
eration is by hand from making the 
fondant to dipping its chocolate coat- 
ing. 
st have proved this,” concluded 
Mr. Hollingsworth, “Jf you want 
anything hard enough and persistent- 
ly strive to attain it, there are but 
few powers strong enough to prevent 
you from obtaining your desire!” 


YRUS H. McCORMICK, 
chairman of the board of the 
International Harvester Company, is 
a busy man. He spends much of his 
time abroad looking after the com- 
pany’s plants in France, Germany 
and Sweden. Even in Russia he has 
large business interests, for Russia 
is still the granary of Europe. 

But while on shipboard he pays 
little attention to business. A mem- 
ber of one of New York’s foremost 
banking houses makes a practice of 
taking on ship a great number of 
important documents and works 
daily on his task. Mr. McCormick 
uses the gymnasium and swimming 
pool, circles the deck many times 
daily, and when tired reads or naps 
in his deck chair. 

At meal times he does mathemati- 
cal puzzles. David Bradley Carse, 
an engineer, saw him engaged in solv- 
ing a mystic maze of figures one 
afternoon and asked how he could 
find any amusement in that hobby. 

“This is not my hobby,” replied 
Mr. McCormick. 

“Then what is your hobby ?” 

“Beating the drum.” 
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‘Plain Folks” and the Stock Market 


(Continued from page 18) 








‘THE hypothetical Mr. “X”, 
who bought General 
eral Motors and held on to it 
for sixteen years and made a 
fortune, does not exist. The 
real story of dealing in the 
stock market by those who 
must meet living expenses as 
they go is here portrayed. 
Mr. Vance in future articles 
will tell how “folks” react 
when they buy and sell stock, 
their hopes and their fears. 








cannot hope to become experts in 
many others. I should say that such 
a consciousness of ignorance is likely 
to be the beginning of wisdom. 


Less admirable, but even more 
intensely human, is the instinct to 
construct an “alibi” in advance of 
any effort which might easily end in 
failure. Part of the sting of failure 
comes from actual loss, part from the 
pity or contempt of our friends or ac- 
quaintances and part from a loss of 
self-esteem. A large majority of the 
men who can laugh off the first, even 
though a considerable prize were at 
stake, will writhe in mental agony 
under the other two. This is not a 
matter to be measured by percentages 
but it is just as real as those that are 
so measured. 


Quite apart from any feeling of 
lack of personal expertness and 
equally apart from any desire to shift 
the blame for errors is the instinct 
to take counsel before going into 
action. The old saying that, “Two 
heads are better than one,” may not 
hold true if in reality, “The second is 
a sheep’s head,” but it does hold true 
even though the second be no wiser 
than the first. This is the instinct 
which makes savages hold councils of 
war and which makes us call a con- 
sultation of doctors when life is at 
stake. 

The fourth instinct is the justi- 
fiable one to distrust our own judg- 
ment when our hopes or fears are 
involved. It is a rare doctor who 
will treat his own child for a deadly 
disease if any other equally skilled 
physician is at hand. So the man 
who owns stock in a particular com- 
pany can rarely keep his sense of 
proportion regarding events which 
affect that company. 

In 1912 I came in contact with a 
man who held 100 shares of Balti- 
more & Ohio for which he had paid 
119 in 1909. In the intervening 


years that railroad had made its ill- 
advised purchase of Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton and Dayton which saddled the 
Baltimore & Ohio with fixed charges 
of nearly $3,000,000 per year in re- 
turn for a property whose earning 
power was zero or possibly a little 
bit less. 


The merger was accompanied by 
the usual panegyrics regarding “traf- 
fic advantages,” “elimination of over- 
head” and others which are used of 
every merger. But by 1912 it was 
becoming apparent to all disinterested 
critics that Baltimore & Ohio had 
bought a white elephant and that— 
in spite of highly efficient operating 
management—the stockholders must 
pay for this financial blunder by a 
cessation of their dividends. 


Now this man of whom I write 
was ordinarily shrewd. Asked to 
judge a similar situation in which he 
was not involved, he would probably 
have seen the obvious truth. But 
every time he looked at the B. & O. 
situation, there rose up between his 
mind and his problems the $1,500 or 
more dollars whose loss he must ad- 
mit if he sold the stock. Instead of 
looking for the truth he looked for 
reassurance. So anxious did he be- 
come to find a bullish point on his 
stock that when Reading in Decem- 
ber 1912 raised its dividend on its 
common stock (of which B. & O. 
held a'block) from $3 to $4 per year 
he hailed the action as the salvation 
of B. & O—although the increased 
return on its holding of Reading 
amounted to only 12% cents (per 
share of the larger company. On 
this hope he “averaged” by buying 
another hundred shares at 106. Be- 
fore the transaction was closed it had 
cost him nearly $10,000 which to that 
individual investor meant more than 
one-fifth of his entire capital. 

Losses of this kind on the one hand 
and occasional sudden profits on the 
other tend to raise in men’s minds the 
belief that even investment in ap- 
parently high grade securities must 
have a decidedly speculative angle 
and that, as soon as common stocks 
are included, the gambling element 
must become the dominant one. 
Sometimes consciously, sometimes 
unconsciously, this belief is cultivated 
by most of those who make a busi- 
ness of dealing in securities or of ap- 
praising them. : 

Huge underwriting houses, with 
workings incomprehensible to the un- 
initiated, have become a necessity in 
handling the financial end of big 
business. Secrecy is necessary when 
delicate negotiations are in progress. 
The whole system deals with funda- 
mental economic and social forces 
imperfectly understood by even the 
keenest minds. Naturally this com- 
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[llustration at right 
shows sgraffito work 
partially completed. 
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An 


Unusual Monument 
Built of Concrete 


Hicu on the hill overlooking Astoria, 
Oregon, and the mouth of the Columbia 
River stands this exceptional shaft, erected 
as a memorial to John Jacob Astor, Lewis 
and Clark and other pioneers who founded 
our Pacific Northwest. 


It is 123 feet high and 15 feet in diam- 
eter, constructed of reinforced concrete. 
An interior spiral stairway leads to the 
lantern balcony. On the surface of the shaft 
is a 10-foot spiral band with a sgraffito 
pictorial depicting historical scenes of 
the district. 


Theornamental and colorful effects of the 
sgrafhto process were attained by first su- 
perimposing several thin layers of concrete 
of different tints upon the surface of the 
shaft, then cutting through to the correct 
depth to complete the design in the de- 
sired colorings. Thus a striking relief effect 
in permanent colorings was achieved. 


The monument was designed by Elec- 
tus Litchfield of New York and was built 
by A. Guthrie and Company of Portland 
under the supervision of engineers of the 
Great Northern Railway Company. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 






PORTLAND CEMENT 


CONCRETE 


for permanence 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 








































































Visit the land of the ‘98 “gold rush” 
—land which inspired the thrilling 
tales by Rex Beach and the word- 
songs of Robert W. Service. 


Follow in comfort, the trail of the hardy 
adventurers who amassed fortunes overnight or who staked 
their alland failed. From Skagway through the White Horse 
Pass, reminders of these historic days are seen on every 
side. Enthralling in its history, Alaska’s scenic grandeur is 
unparalleled. Here lofty, snow-capped mountains pierce 
the sky. Giant glaciers reflect the gorgeous beauty of the 
Northern Lights and the midnight sun. Everywhere about 
are the ancient totem poles of a departed race, and blanket- 
ing the landscape is a carpet of wild flowers, brilliant 
beyond description. Take a trip to Alaska this summer. 
Cruise through a thousand miles of sheltered waters. 
Visit Ketchikan, Wrangell and Juneau en route. 








Reduced rates from all U.S. A. points in connection with 
Canadian National Railways to Vancouver. Optional 
routes. Compartment Observation Cars radio-equipped. 
Superior Dining Car Service. Stop-over at Jasper National 
Park. Fare, Vancouver to Skagway and return, including 
meals and berth—a ten day voyage—$go. All outside 
rooms. Mail the coupon. 


Canadian National operates 22,681 miles of line 
reaching every important city and seaport in the 
Dominion of Canada. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 
CThe Largest Railway System in America 


Boston Portland, Me. 
333 Washington St. OFFICES Grand Trunk Ry.Sta. 























Buffalo Kansas City Portland, Ore. 
11 So. Division St. 706 Grand Ave. Pacific Building Please send 
Chicago as diateitien 302 Yamhill St. Alaska. 
108 W.AdamsSt. 697 So. Grand Ave. St. Louis Pubes’ 
, Cincinnati Minneapolis iho Name 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 518 Second Ave.So. St. Paul ies le aan  teliaeidiepeists pees 
49 E. Fourth St. Seen Wate 83 East Fifth Street tudent, state grade) 
Cleveland ow To San Francisco 
948 Union Trust Bldg. 505 Fifth Ave. 689 Market St. II ait sninihircrciitial ins a 
Detroit Philadelphia Seattle 
1259 Griswold St. 1500 Chestnut St. 1329 Fourth Ave. RM sens Ie — 
Duluth Pitas Washington,D.C. Tas chigher nantes 
430 W .Superior St. 505 Park Building 15th © I Sts. NW. 
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bination of natural and artificial se- 
crecy draws great numbers of those 
men who love darkness rather than 
light and just as surely as criminals 


' take up a disproportionate share of 


space in our newspapers so surely do 
these men get a disproportionate 
share in news of the security mar- 
kets. 


Not a Gamble 


“Manipulation,” “pools,” “cor- 
ners,” “bear raids,” bond defaults,” 
“receiverships,” “insiders,” these are 
the words that are common in finan- 
cial news items. It is not so much 
wonder that millions regard the 
handling of securities as a game 
rather than as a business. ‘ Nor, since 
they regard it as a game, is it strange 
that they add the general character- 
istic of any game that what one man 
wins another must lose, and out of 
all the mystery comes a feeling that 
it is a game to be beaten only by 
those who have some almost super- 
natural knowledge and cleverness or 
else by those lucky enough to have 
the advantage of “inside” informa- 
tion. 

This attitude of mind leads to a 
belief that, for the average man or 
woman, success in investment or in 
speculation depends on matters en- 
tirely outside themselves and outside 
the affairs which are individual to 
them. They feel that on some the 
goddess of luck smiles as she bestows 
an unearned fortune. On others she 
frowns with losses which are bound 
to be painful and which frequently 
are tragic. What I want to bring out 
is that very important part of such 
success or failure which comes from 
within ourselves or from the other 
affairs of our lives. 


One Grew; Other Failed 


I am not much interested in the 
hypothetical fortune which Mr. ‘“X” 
might have made had he bought 100 
shares of General Motors for a 
$5,000 which he is assumed to have 
had sixteen years ago, and then had 
dropped conveniently out of sight for 
sixteen years before he returned to 
take his profits. I have lived with 
men like yourself and myself so long 
that I can’t help asking some incon- 
venient questions above it all. How 
did he happen to buy General Motors 
instead of U. S. Motors, which had 
equally impressive sponsorship but 
went into bankruptcy with complete 
loss to investors? 

Or did he possibly have $10,000 
and buy both. Or maybe $15,000 or 
$20,000, or more? How did he meet 
his living expenses during the long 
stretch before the stock paid divi- 
dends? I should like to have an 
accurate record of his thoughts, 
words and actions when creditors 
took over control of the company in 
1912 or when the dividends stopped 
and 85 per cent. of his principal 
(measured by market prices) disap- 
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peared in the slump of 1920-21. | 
Finally, if he had 5, 10 or $20,000 
of capital sixteen years ago, had in 
addition a living income from other 
sources, met no sudden emergency 
which called for the use of this 
principal in the meantime and had a 
temperament which allowed him to 
pursue a fixed purpose through so 
many years and so many vicissitudes, 
is it any miracle that he accumulated 
a considerable fortune through that 
long period of years or is it a more 
or less logical outcome? 


After all the real story of the se- 
curity market for you and for me 
is not the market movement of stocks 
and of bonds during our lifetime but 
what we have added to the enjoyment 
and security of ourselves and our 
families by our dealings in those se- 
curities, or what we have subtracted 
from them. 


We have to look forward, not 
backward, in making our selections. 
Our capital is limited. We have to 
meet our current expenses every 
week or every month. We and our 
families are subject to the unexpected 
expenses of sickness, accident or 
death. Our fears make us over- 
cautious or vacillating. Our ambi- 
tions make us greedy. The very 
shortness and uncertainty of life 
makes us impatient. The true phil- 
osophy of security dealings is that 
which takes into account these things 
as well as the more generalized move- 
ments of stocks and of bonds, 





The New Salesmanship 
(Continued from page 13) 


at the problem from the consumer’s 
standpoint instead. 

“They decided to stamp their 
highest grade nuts, if they could find 
a way to stamp them without adding 
to their price. And they found a 
way. An ingenious branding-ma- 
chine was invented which is able to 
stamp a design certifying the high 
standard of the product upon the 
rough surface of each walnut, and to 
stamp them at a cost of less than 5 
cents per hundred pounds—a cost so 
slight that it can not be passed on to 
the consumer. The Association has 
125 of these machines in service now. 

“Incidentally, each is operated by a 
airbanks-Morse motor but we did 
not invent the machine. The farmers 
themselves brought that machine into 
existence by offering a prize of $10,- 
000 to the man who could produce 
one. Then they paid $10,000 more 
to develop and perfect it, and it took 
them, all in all, seven years to do the 
job. But they were seven years of 
service to the consumer. It doesn’t 
matter at all whether you call it self- 
ish or unselfish service. It was hon- 
e't and understanding service and 
t'tre is every reason to believe now 
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You can’t choose your motor too carefully, 
since the salability of a bus, truck, tractor 
or construction machine depends in a large 
measure on the reliability of its power plant. 


Wisconsin Motors have been chosen by 
leading manufacturers after demonstration 
of superior economy, durability, and “More 
Power per Cubic Inch.” Investigation of 
the past performance of Wisconsin Motors 
in the hands of critical owners reveals start- 
ling figures on low up-keep costs. 


Would you like to see these figures? Just 
drop us a line. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Motors are manufactured in 
a full line of Sixes and Fours with 
power range from 20 to 150 H.P. for e 
trucks, busses, tractors and construc- 
tion machinery. 
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Speculative Public “Uhrows 
Caution to the Winds 


\ ' JHEN 1927 passes sufficently 
into financial history that 
events can be viewed in their 

proper perspective, it is likely to be 

known as the year of “Great Finan- 
cial Fallacies.” 

The last four years have repre- 
sented an “era” in American busi- 
ness and finance. It has been the 
greatest and most prolonged period 
of prosperity this country has 
ever witnessed. Human memory is 
short. When such active conditions 
exist even for a moderate length of 
time, there is a tendency to forget 
that any other state ever existed, 
especially when the current one is 
pleasant and agreeable. It is accept- 
ed as normal and permanent. This 
is especially so in the current era 
because prosperous conditions have 
already been unusually prolonged. 

There is a very general tendency 
to think that conditions aie so dif- 
ferent from anything we have ever 
had before, that old financial princi- 
ples must be discarded and new ones 
invented. It is as if one were to con- 
sider the Ten Commandments obso- 
lete because present-day social prac- 
tice does not conform. In reality, it 
is not the Commandments which 
require revamping, but human con- 
duct. 


The Fallacy Causes 


So in finance and business, though 
we may temporarily seem to defy 
the laws of gravitation as applied to 
finance, in the long run they will pre- 
vail, and the violations of principles 
which have proved sound in the past 
will be recognized as the financial 
fallacies of this period. ek 

Financial fallacies always arise in 
times of abnormal conditions—either 
in boom periods or in times of de- 
pression or recession. In periods of 
depression, they are the result of 
underconfidence—lack of faith in the 
United States at critical times. In 
periods of active business, the chief 
danger is over-confidence. Most of 
our current financial fallacies, which 
unless detected will result in severe 
losses, are the result of over-confi- 
dence. 

The first and basic financial fallacy 
of the current period is the assump- 
tion that present conditions in finance 
and business are normal and perman- 


By R. W. McNeel 


ent. In reality they are to a consid- 
erable extent abnormal and imper- 
manent. 

On mature thought, few will deny 
that we have been in an abnormal 
period since the war and still are in it. 
So far as business is concerned, the 
period since 1922 has really repre- 
sented in its abnormal features the 
process of restoring the ravages and 





R. W. McNeel 


deficits of war, together with the 
meeting of our normal increasing 
demands. The process of restoring 
the deficits of war was retarded by 
the deflation of 1920-21 and did not 


get fully under way, with confidence 


completely restored, until 1924. The 
peak of the boom was 1926. 

Three things have contributed to 
make this period approximate the 
proportions of a boom. 

First is the building boom. We 
never do have a business boom unless 
a large volume of capital is going 
into fixed forms of investment. 
There is no question that the tre- 
mendous amount of building in this 
country during the last three years 
represents a boom rather than a pure- 
ly natural and normal development. 
We find innumerable cities over- 


built, especially in hotel, apartment 
and office building properties. 


It is 


difficult to visualize in the next three 
years a duplication of the tremendous 
building which has taken place in our 
great cities. It is the large volume 
of new industrial undertakings en- 
couraged by the abundance of capital 
and the ability to float new securities 
which is now keeping up the con- 
struction figures. 


Buying on Credit 


Another thing which has made 
this period abnormal is instalment 
buying. This has encouraged the 
spending of two years’ income in one, 
or three years’ income in two—and 
that cannot proceed indefinitely. 
Eventually only one year’s earning 
power will be released in a single 
year. Another thing has been the 
boom in automobiles—even the auto- 
mobile men themselves are willing to 
admit this constituted unusual buying 
vol ime in 1926. 

Failure to recognize as abnormal 
the great period of activity of the 
last four years has led to a second 
financial fallacy. The assumption 
that it was normal and permanent, 
together with the falling price for 
capital and the abundance of capi- 
tal, have tended to create not only 
justifiably higher prices for invest- 
ment securities, in the strictest sense, 
but have tended to create abnormally 
high prices for many industrial 
stocks. It has fostered a whole new 
financial philosophy—an investment 
philosophy to justify those high 
prices, whereas the times would 
seem to suggest that it is a period 
in which one should be very critical 
of them. The philosophy is summed 
up in the idea that if one buys the 
stock of any well-managed industrial 
company located in the United States, 
scarcely any price is too high for it— 
for, isn’t the future of the United 
States unlimited? 

This has led to a third financial 
fallacy, namely, that common stocks 
are an ideal long-term investment 
even for a trustee fund. 

Of course, everyone knows the 
principle, which may be proved 
mathematically, that if the investor 
were to buy a well-diversified list of 
selected common stocks representing 
America’s foremost well-managed in- 
dustries, he would in the long run see 
his capital increase, and the net re- 
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Industrial Executives! Plant Superintendents! 
is 90% of the 


“Moving 
making”’—send for this 


new book 
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MATERIAL HAND : 


56 pages of dimensioned drawings! 72 pages illustrating the appli- 
cation of material handling equipment to almost every type of work 
— including yours. No more valuable book has ever been written 
on this important subject. For you it can disclose ways to conserve 
time, space, and man-power—in short, ways to cut production 
costs. The concise form in which the data is presented makes its 
application to the conditions in your plant easy and practicable. 
Your letterhead will bring this book to you— it is yours for the 
asking and the asking involves no obligation. 

The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 1703 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


(Engineering service on material handling problems is available at these offices without charge) 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Los Angeles 
New York Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit St. Louis * San Francisco 





INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
—~-— — — — — —(for Overhead Lifting and Carrying)— — — — — — 
(for your secretary—a time-saving memo. to attach to your letterhead) 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 1703 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


Send a copy of your new book on material handling to Mr 
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How these, and hun- 
dreds of other com- 
panies, are conserving 
time, space, and man- 
power, is told in 
the book: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
West Allis, Wis. 
American Foundry Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
American Stove Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N.Y 
Continental Baking Co. 

ew York, 


Continental Motors Corp. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
Du Pont-Rayon Co. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 


Homer Laughlin China Co. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 
Marmon Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa 
Western Harvester Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 
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Industrial Motion Picttives 


“Here our salesman 








has the attention of the General 


Manager and Factory Supt.” 


--.- CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
“Has the ATTENTION’’—! Get that! And with it, he commands 
the eye that leads to the buying impulses of the BRAIN. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. has over two hundred Bell & Howell 


Filmo Projectors in use, telling their sales story through motion 
eo. They have recently sent projectors and films to Japan, New 

ealand, South America, Africa and other parts of the world. They 
write: “The International General Electric Co., one of our dealers 
in South America, has just written us that they attribute much of 
their success in South America to the use of three Filmo Projectors 





and our promotional films.”’ 
» 

The time is past, gentlemen, when 
the buyer acts on “sight unseen.” 
While he discounts a nice percentage 
of the fiery verbiage of enthusiastic 
salesmen, he has to believe what he 
sees with his own eyes in well planned 
and executed motion pictures. 


A Bell & Howell Service 
Complete 


Bell & Howell Co., world leaders in 
the production of motion picture 
equipment, offers you an industrial 
sales service complete: plotting the 
sales scenario, writing and titling it, 
taking the motion pictures with Bell 
& Howell-made $5000 Standard pro- 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1835 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


New York Hollywood 


» 


» 


fessional cameras, printing films either 
standard theatre size or 16 millimeter 
width for use in handy Filmo Pro- 
jectors—and retaining your master 
negative on file for future prints in 
either size. 


Without Charge 


—we will study your sales problem, 
outline complete sales scenario, deter- 
mine minimum footage to do a job, 
and submit original estimate of cost. 
Mail this coupon now for our illus- 
trated booklet “Seven Modern Uses 
of Motion Pictures in Industry,” con- 
taining an amplified summary of our 
whole profit-building motion picture 
sales proposition. 


London (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) 


Established 1907 


! 
| BELL & HOWELL CO., 1835 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please mail me, without obligation, your new sales treatise “Seven Modern 


| Uses of Motion Pictures in Industry.’ 
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sult would be better for him than the 
The theory 
is perfectly sound. 

However, too little emphasis has 
been put on the fact that this is a 
15 or 20 year proposition, and that to 
follow this policy successfully one 
must have such confidence in the 
United States and in the industries of 
the United States and her industrial 
leaders, and must have such a long- 
range view, that he can regard such 
crises as the panic of 1907, the 1914 
depression, and the 1921 deflation as 
mere incidents in our broad economic 
progress. He must have such confi- 
dence that he will not under any 
conditions doubt the ultimate value of 
his investment. 


The Loss of Principal 


In times of stress, however, the 
investor is likely to see his principal 
cut in two as compared with the high 
levels of the previous advance, and 
it requires a very strong heart for 
the out-and-out investor who would 
normally buy bonds to see such capi- 
tal shrinkage with the utmost com- 


| placency and to retain unbounded 


faith in the future and in the safety 
of his investment. 

That is the human element, the 
psychological phase on which suffi- 
cient stress has not been placed and 
which makes it a difficult proposition 
for the average investor to follow, 
regardless of the fact that one may 
be convinced of the mathematical 
soundness of his policy. Many in- 
vestors, formerly buyers of bonds, 
who have been converted to the 
theory of buying diversified com- 
mon stocks for long-term investment 
will have a nervous breakdown if 
they see their capital shrink from its 
maximum amount 25 to 40 per cent. 
as they will from time to time, from 
some level of prices. A break in 
the stock market will create many 
new bond buyers. 


The Fourth Fallacy 


A fourth financial fallacy which 
has grown up because of the pro- 
longed stock market advance is that 
the time element in common stock 
investment may now be discarded; 
that what one buys is all-important ; 
that when one buys is relatively un- 
important. 

In reality, there has probably never 
been a time in the last four years 
when the time element should re- 
ceive so much consideration as now. 
With the average level of industrial 
stocks in the New York market 75 
per cent. higher than in the previous 
biggest boom in history, and so high 
that prices of many stocks could be 
justified only if we are to assume a 
period of continued great prosperity 
and expanding earning power, one 
must indeed accept the theory that 
“conditions are different” to be will- 
ing to discard the principle that the 
time of purchase of common stocks 





for investment is still important. 
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How civilized 


" HE extent to which the world has 

changed the laborer who uses his body 
into the workman who uses his head, is the 
index of civilization.” 


So said Edward Everett Hale. 


Electricity is gradually substituting its untiring 
energy for muscular effort in every branch of 
industry; it needs only to be directed by 
human intelligence. Its use is, therefore, a 
significant “index of civilization.” 


In the measure that America’s industrialists 
appreciate and adopt the economic advantages 
of electric power, light, and heat, and keep in 
closest touch with the rapid advance of all 
electrical applications, they advance the national 
standard of civilizationand increase the revenue 
of their business. 


Perhaps the time will come when we can point 
to completely electrified industry as our answer 
to the question “How civilized are we?” 














are we! 





This civilizing process has 
begun in homes as well as in 
factories—but it has only be- 
gun. There are millions of 
dwellings in which there are as 
yet no electrical appliances to 
take the place fF muscular 
work. The General Electric 
Company is devoting all its 
resources of researchand manu- 
facture to theextension of elec- 
trical service in every activity of 
life. Its specialists will codper- 
ate with you in the application 
of electricity to your needs. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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A new de gree of comfort 


has come 


to America’s homes 


Scmmmer heat and winter 
cold are shut out by this amazing 
building material... fuel bills 
can be reduced one-third. 


HERE is no excuse, now, for 

building homes that are un- 

pleasantly warm in summer, 
or chilly and damp in winter. 


A building material has been de- 
veloped that resists the passage of 
heat and cold to a remarkable de- 
gree. Homes that are protected this 
modern way are more pleasant to 
live in at all seasons of the year. 


Home builders everywhere have 
quickly appreciated the advantages 
of this better way of building. All 
types and sizes of homes, from the 
smallest cottage to the stateliest 
mansion, have been made more 
livable. For Celotex, the material 
that makes this new comfort pos- 
sible, adds little or nothing to build- 
ing costs. Every home can easily 
have its protection. 





FOR OLD HOMES, TOO 


IN houses alread ybuilt, Celotex lines attics. 
Here, it will make your home cooler in 
summer ; warmer in winter; add an attrac- 
tive extra room; and save more fuel money 
than it costs. It is also used to line base- 
ments, garages, and for remodeling work. 











The slight extra cost of building 
with Celotex is soon repaid, many 
times over. Its protection brings defi- 
nite economies as well ascomforts. 
Built into walls, ceilings and roof, 
Celotex prevents the escape of val- 
uable furnace heat and greatly re- 
duces fuel bills. One-third of your 
fuel money can be saved, year after 
year. 

More than 195,000 homes have 
already been made stronger, cooler 
in summer, quieter, warmer in win- 
ter, less costly to heat, with Celotex. 
Every year more builders are using 
this modern material. America’s 
demand for comfortable homes is 
constantly increasing. 

Before you buy or build, get com- 
plete information about Celotex. 
Ask your secretary to write for the 
Celotex Building Book today. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Sales Distributors throughout the World 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
All reliable lumber dealers can supply Celotex 
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It is said that if only you buy com- 
mon stocks of our greatest and most 
progressive and well-managed com- 
panies, regardless of the price paid, 
you will make money if only you 
have patience. That is probably true. 
It always has been true. However, 
it is the doctrine which has been 
preached at the top of every great 
bull market and which has been re- 
sponsible for the public losing its 
judgment as to values and buying at 
high prices and being fleeced since 
the beginning of time. It is not new. 


The Flower Boom 


Here is a line from the book of 
the late Henry Clews, “Fifty Years 
in Wall Street.” It refers to the 
so-called Flower boom of thirty years 
ago. At that time ex-Governor 
Flower of New York was a power in 
speculative Wall Street and he was 
operating particularly in Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit, the predecessor of 
Brooklyn-Manhattan. .He ran the 
stock up from a few dollars a share 
to over $130 a share. Referring to 
the public speculative enthusiasm at 
that time, Mr. Clews says: 

“The ex-Governor preached Amer- 
icanism and confidence until every- 
body believed that if a stock were 
only grounded and the property lo- 


cated in America, you could buy it at , 


any price and still be on the safe 
side.” 

That is exactly the doctrine which 
has been preached to justify extreme- 
ly high prices of our highest-grade 
industrial common stocks in this cur- 
rent period, regardless of the fact 
that many of them sell to yield less 
income than a government bond. 
Such high prices would only be justi- 
fied if the risks of business had been 
eliminated—which they have not—or 
if there were reason to anticipate a 
great expansion in earning power of 
the companies whose stocks were in 
question. 


Carnegie’s Dictum 


By way of illustration: It is ar- 
gued that because of its intrinsic 
soundness and its excellent manage- 
ment and the character of its busi- 
ness, the common stock of the United 
States Steel Company could, with 
good investment judgment, be bought 
at a price to yield the purchaser as 
little as 4 per cent. That may be 
true, for there are few stocks on 
whose long-distance future one is 
justified in looking with greater 
complacency. 

But the time to buy it is important. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
vestor, there is still no reason to 
doubt the soundness of the philoso- 
phy of Andrew Carnegie. He used 
to say that the steel business is either 

“prince or pauper;” it either makes 
a great deal of money or it makes 
little. Anyone knows that the time to 
buy steel stocks is when the business 
is making little money and the price 
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of the stock is low. There is no 
doubt that this fundamental charac- 
ter of the steel business still holds 
good to a considerable extent. Those 
who bought United States Steel in 
the 1909 boom never were able to 
get out of it whole until 1915. Those 
who bought it in the war boom never 
were able to get out of it until 1925 
without a loss. 

Anyone who buys at the top of the 
resent boom will eventually make a 
profit, but there is some question as 
to whether there will not be better 
opportunities for purchase at a later 
date. Certainly the element of risk 
in business has not been so elimin- 
ated as to justify the new philosophy 
that United States Steel is a sound 
investment at any price. One may 
temporarily pay far too much for 
anything. 

A fifth financial fallacy which is 
the background for much of the un- 
bounded public confidence in the 
stock market is the theory that busi- 
ness cycles are obsolete because of 
the operation of the Federal Reserve 
system, and that therefore financial 
history prior to 1924 is obsolete and 
of no value in reading the future. 


Crises and Cycles 


Those who argue along this line 
are confusing commercial crises and 
business cycles. In this country our 
business cycles, so-called, have been 
tied up to a considerable extent with 
commercial crises because of a bad 
banking system. The theory has 
therefore grown up that the correc- 
tion of this banking system has like- 
wise removed the phenomena of busi- 
ness cycles, and that now supreme 
confidence in the future is at all times 
justified. Everyone knows that 
“Everything is going to be all right.” 

However, while economists do not 
agree as to the causes of business 
cycles, on one thing they are agreed, 
and that is that business cycles are 
consistent and persistent in all coun- 
tries of the world where there is any 
important economic development, in- 
cluding such backward countries as 
China, India and Russia, and in 
seventeen different countries of this 
this world, in all. Cycles are per- 
sistent in every country where a 
large proportion of the people are 
engaged in making and spending 
money. 

Moreover, the majority of econo- 
mists do not take into consideration 
the banking system as a fundamental 
factor in causing cycles. Because the 
ups and downs of business known as 
cycles are so persistent, because we 

0 proceed in our business progress 

by a period of very active business 

only to follow it by a resting spell, 
they would seem to be due to some- 
thing universal in human nature. If 

a Chinaman runs he gets tired. If a 

Japanese runs he gets tired. If a 





Hindu runs, he gets tired. If an 
American runs, unless this is a whole 
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N° greater tribute can be paid to the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing, and its anti-friction properties, than 
the confidence with which all Industry is using it 
for the brute tasks. 

Giant steel mill equipment, with its extreme de- 
mands, huge cranes, steam shovels, railroad journals, 
and the variety of conveying, mining, farming and 
automotive equipment are depending with unwaver- 
ing satisfaction on the easy turning Hyatt rollers to 
carry the loadssmoothly, unflinchingly, permanently. 

Practically frictionless and wearproof, the Hyatt 
bearing is aptly termed “‘Industry’s Miracle of Steel.” 
Many of the first Hyatts built are still going strong, 
after 37 years of flawless performance. 

Hyatt installations save power and lubricant. They 
give longer life to gears, belts and the entire equip- 
ment, wherever applied. They help reduce labor 
costs, shutdowns and delays. They improve produc- 
tion and output. 

Leading manufacturers in every line have adopted 
Hyatt Roller Bearing as standard applications in 
their own plant equipment as well as in the products 
they build. 

There is security in that familiar phrase— 
“Equipped with Hyatt Bearings.”’ 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark Detroit Chicago Pittsburgh Oakland 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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No. 1 of a series inspired 
Hoover's Committee On 


by the report of Secretary 
Elimination of Waste. 


The business world has come to look upon 
the report of Secretary Hoover’s Committee 
on the Elimination of Waste in Industry as 
an epochal document. 

Were Western Electric to put into words 
its own economic creed it would be but fol- 
lowing out the principles stressed in that 
great contribution to industrial progress. 

This company, as makers of the nation’s 
telephone equipment, has long made it a 
practice to plan its manufacturing so as to 
reduce to a minimum time required for 
production, to level off the ups and downs of 
factory operation, to standardize its purchas- 
ing through simplification, to inspect and re- 
inspect materials, methods and equipment, 
and to distribute at minimum cost. 

In these and other ways, Western Electric 
has sought to measure up to its three-fold 
responsibility as purchasers, manufacturers, 
and distributors for the Bell System. 


Western Elecfric 


Purchasers. 





SINCE 

18862 
FOR THE 

SELL SYSTEM 
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new generation of men (as some 
would have us believe), he gets tired. 
The principle of business cycles is 
just as true. 

Business recession frequently has 
no connection with nor is it accom- 
panied by credit stringency. Anyone 
who bases his investment and specu- 
lative policy on the theory that the 
ups and downs of business and finan- 
cial markets are ended, is in a danger- 
ous position. For if the teachings of 
history are correct, we are near the 
extreme of a cycle in finance. 

A sixth financial fallacy, and a 
most dangerous one, is the theory that 
the dangers which marked stock 
market booms in the past, in the form 
of high brokers’ loans and intense 
public speculation, are of no signifi- 
cance. 

In finance, in these periods of pros- 
perity and financial enthusiasm, of 
jumping stock prices, of great public 
speculation, it has been the habit of 
the public through all generations to 
adopt the theory that “things are dif- 
ferent,” that the old yard-sticks of 
values are obsolete, that we are now 
in a new and greater era which only 
the courageous and optimistic can in- 
terpret. They believe speculation in- 
volves little risk, but those surface 
on indications are not health- 

ul. 


All Fallacies at Work 


Don’t laugh at the old fogies who 
think that the old rules are still in 
existence. In the long run, the old 
fogies will tell the prices at which 
the stocks of sound, well-managed 
companies will sell. Gamblers may 
temporarily set the price limit both 
top and bottom on highly speculative 
securities, but on the soundest securi- 
ties it is the old fogey’s opinion and 
judgment and method of thought that 
determine the selling and buying 
areas. 

It seems to-day that the public. is 
swallowing all the financial fallacies 
which have been responsible for the 
slaughter of the speculative public in 
every previous market boom in our 
history—with some added for good 
measure. The public is always notor- 
iously wrong in its security purchases 
at the extremes of stock market 
cycles. And here too history is likely 
to repeat itself. We will have a test 
in 1928 of the two schools of finan- 
cial philosonhy : one based on the old- 
fashioned theory that, in general, his- 
tory repeats itself; the other based 
on the modern economic doctrine that 
financial history is obsolete and car- 
ries no lessons in this great new era 
of American business and finance. 





Every time a man uses his mind he 
strengthens it. Every time a man 
uses courage he makes it greater.— 
Cabot. 

—_— F 
One thorn of experience is worth 


a whole wilderness of .warning.— 
Lowell. 
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Group Effort 
the Thing 


MERICAN business and in- 

dustrial accomplishment is due 
first to group effort and leader- 
ship by a _ superior individual. 
Every factory, mercantile establish- 
ment, railroad, and bank is but a 
group of individuals. A group of 
capitalists furnishes the money, a dif- 
ferent group of workers does the 
work, and success is proportionate to 
the skill of the leadership. Ford’s 
workers earn more money, have bet- 
ter homes, more radios, more vic- 
trolas, more automobiles, more edu- 
cation, because they are under Ford 
leadership. The General Electric 
Company has some 65,000 employees. 
Its present leader is Owen D. Young, 
a member of the Dawes Commission. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad employs 
over 185,000 workers. Its leadership 
is General Atterbury. He is but one 
of a long line of distinguished presi- 
dents of that great corporation. The 
Continental and Commercial Bank of 
Chicago has 2,200 employees. Mar- 
shall Field’s great retail store has 
9,000 employees. 

American business and industry is 
group effort. The principle holds 
good all down the line. Is the big- 
gest store, bank or factory in your 
town a one-man establishment or a 
group ? 

We think of medicine as a group 
of extreme individualists and yet 
Mayo Brothers have assembled a 
great staff of 200 medical men. Doc- 
tor Kellogg of Battle Creek has an- 
other great group. No great lawyer 
maintains an individual office, with 
only his own stenographer, but rather 
he is a member of a firm, a group 
of lawyers with a large staff of cler- 
ical assistants. You find the one- 
man, or rather the one-family deli- 
catessen shop, one-man grocery shop, 
one-man shoe repair shop, one-man 
doctor, but the wealth and promi- 
nence that attract comment are al- 
most if not invariably associated with 
group effort. 





UCCESS does not necessarily 

_mean wealth, nor does it neces- 
sarily mean high place in public life. 
{t really means the satisfaction and 
contentment which comes from hav- 
ing done your job well, having 
measured up to the requirements of 
your conscience and having accumu- 
lated for those dependent upon you 
a competence which will make them 
comfortable and as happy as it lies 
within the power of anyone to be 
happy.—E. H. H. Simmons, presi- 
dent, New York Stock Exchange. 
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Pleasing guests is more important 
at Statler-operated hotels than 
making quick profits. That’s why 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have just been spent to equip 
every one of the 7,700 Statler 
rooms—in six cities —for radio 
reception of superlative quality. 
Choice of two carefully selected 
programs always available—with- 
out charge. 

Plan your trip to be in a Statler 
over Sunday. You’re sure of a 
pleasant week-end. 


S00 Maule n 


There are Statler Hotels in: 





BOSTON - BUFFALO (@ 


fetclButac) * CLEVELAND 


DETROIT Pa ST. LOUIS Pa NEW YORK ig or ae wae 


Statler-Operated 


Hotels 





Statler 


7700 ROOMS WITH BATH AND RADIO RECEPTION. 
FIXED, UNCHANGING RATES POSTED IN ALL ROOMS. 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by 
short, concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known authoritative 
specialists in the more important financial and commodity divisions 


O far as the business and industrial 
situation is concerned the current 
picture is unchanged in essence from 
around the close of last month. In a gen- 
eral way the trend has been upward since 
the turn of the year but it is rather a slow 
improvement, largely seasonal, has its ex- 
ceptions in individual lines, and has per- 
haps not reached the full volume which 
optimists predicted late last year. 
Reports of the chain store systems set 
up new high records for all time in 1927 
and thus far in the new year they are 
going ahead at about an equivalent rate. 
Department store sales have fall- 
en off in their usual seasonal 


of this change of attitude and the feeling 
that if expansion continues the brakes on 
credit will be set more firmly at a later 
date. 


Failures Decline 


Commercial failures have dropped off 
moderately from their previous high levels 
but are still only slightly below the record 
for the same time last year. 

The motor industry is operating at a 
high rate but that rate is probably stepping 
up production considerably ahead of sales, 


entire country will aggregate approximate- 
ly 7,621,000 cars, against loadings of 7,838,- 
000 cars in the same three months of last 
year, or a decline somewhat smaller than 
that shown on the average by such loadings 
during the final quarter of 1927. 

The prospects in the Great Lakes region 
are the most optimistic for the entire coun- 
try, since this region includes Detroit and 
the large motor car producing sector, and 
larger loadings in that region are expected 
to offset the declines in the rest of the 
districts. 

At time of writing hardly more than a 

majority of the individual rail- 
road systems have reported their 








manner after the holiday season 
but are being bolstered by special 
inventory and clearance sales, 
while mail order houses report 
business holding up very well. 
The steel industry has found 
an increased demand for prod- 


Highlights of the News 


Banks Advance Discount Rates.... 


ucts from the motor and struc- Rail Net Lowest in 7 Years........ 
tural fields and is in a generally Ford vs. Chevrolet on Prices....... 
strong position at the present : ; 
time. Operations have been in- Soviet Sells Bonds in U. S......... 
creneed commderably but unfilled Cuban Sugar Restriction.......... 
orders are still holding their own 
or showing small gains. Prices Gold Exports Subside.............. 
are also firm with most of the - — 
small individual changes looking Railroads Meet Bus Competition.... 
to higher levels. Canadian Crop Reports............ 
Steel Activity Mexico Opposes U. S. in Pan-Amer- 
ican Union Parley............... 
HE United States Steel Cor- Ford and an Aero-Flivver......... 


poration has increased its 
rate of operation to around 85 
per cent. of capacity, a gain of 
more than 10 per cent. in con- 
siderably less than a month. The 
independents have also stepped 
up their production to around 
72 per cent., a smaller gain, but 
comparing with about 67 per 
cent. toward the close of last 








Treasury Exchanges Third Liberties 54 
France Calls Dollar Bonds......... 
Railroads Plan Air Lines........... 
Oil Output Gains Once More....... 
Mexican Land Law Changes....... 


net operating income accounts 
for the final month of last year. 
Those which have _ reported, 
however, show about the same 
declines from the preceding 


55 year as were shown on the 


average during the three or four 


52 months preceding. 

53 | 
60 
58 
55 appear that December net oper- 


Net Income 


wo any very definite 
basis for prophecy it would 


ating income for Class I systems 


53 might be expected to approxi- 
58 mate a final figure of around 


$60,000,000, a large decrease from 
the $86,000,000 shown in the pre- 


59 vious month and from the nearly 


$81,000,000 net reported by the 


54 same carriers for the correspond- 


ing period of the preceding year. 
Net for December of 1927 is 


59 quite certain to be the smallest 

54 for that month reported since 
1921. 

57 Recent weekly reports on 

60 freight car loadings have been 


jumping around with a good 
deal of irregularity but this has 
been due chiefly to inclusion of 














month. Average rate for the 
entire industry is calculated to be 
around 78 per cent. or just about 
equal with the same period of last year. 

Perhaps the most important factor of 
the past few weeks, certainly in the realm 
of finance and banking, has been the up- 
ward tendency in interest rates and the 
apparent change in the attitude of the 
Federal Reserve authorities who seem to 
have switched from a policy of easy money 
to a new policy of gradual tightening of 
the credit situation. 

Brokers’ loans and member bank loans 
and investments for the system have either 
reacted slightly or at least failed to ex- 
pand further, perhaps largely as a result 


despite the continued favorable reports 
from the annual automobile shows. 

















Profits and Loadings Still Far Below 
Last Year. Railroads Cut Passen- 
ger Fares on Bus Competition 


A CCORDING to the estimates of the 
Shippers’ Advisory Service, first 
quarter freight loadings for 1928 in the 


holidays in previous yearly com- 

parisons. During most of Jan- 
uary the 1928 returns appear still to be 
considerably behind those for the preced- 
ing year, though the lag is not quite so 
large as reported in many weeks toward 
the close of 1927. 

The latest weekly figures show total 
revenue loadings at around 907,000 cars 
compared with 950,000 in the same week 
of last year. All districts reported de- 


clines in the total loading of all commodi- 
ties as compared with the corresponding 
week of last year except the Northwestern 
region. All except the Southern district 


also reported smaller loadings than in 
1926. 
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NE of the most direct admissions of 

bus competition by the railroads is 
seen in action of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road cutting passenger fares from Phila- 
delphia to Atlantic City from 14 to 40 
per cent. The action is called an experi- 
ment and is admitted as due to the grow- 
ing competition of bus lines operating 
between those two cities. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Lehigh Valley showed a sort of truce 
between the Loomis management and the 
Loree interests, but it appears likely to be 
a temporary truce. The important part 
of the results were to show that Loree 
interests controlled almost as many proxies 
as the Loomis, or management, interests, 
and is significant in Loree plans for his 
fifth trunk line merger. 

















Commodities Continue Irregular But 
Generally Firm. Motor Prices Decline. 
Ford and Chevrolet Compared 

HE movement in commodity — prices 
since the latter part of January has 
continued the irregularity of that month, 
but in general the tendency in the more 
important staples has been toward moder- 
ately higher levels. 
The monthly index figures show little 
change, but the Irving Fisher index of 200 


representative commodities has been ad- 
vancing rather steadily thus far in 1928, 
with the latest figures near the highest 
thus far in the New Year. 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Dene TORE .ckcevccgs 192.849 193.342 187.758 

Bradstreet’s ......:... 13.5732 13.5347 12.8195 
Bureau of Labor ..... 96.8 96.7 97.9 


As has been previously explained, Pro- 
fessor Fisher has changed the base for his 
index number beginning January Ist, 1928, 
and hereafter the weekly figures are based 
on 1926 as 100 instead of 1913, which was 
previously the base. 

The latest index number stands at just 
under 96, compared with the 1926 average 
of 100 and the 1927 average of 94.1. 


Grains Firm 


HE strongest factor in the commod- 

ity group during the past few weeks 
has been the grains. Around the early 
part of the month they were bid up to 
the highest levels thus far in 1928. Subse- 
quent reaction has cancelled a good portion 
of the earlier advances but prices are 
still well above quotations around the mid- 
dle of January in all but a few of the 
staples. 

Cotton has been an exception to the gen- 
eral upward trend in commodities and has 
been under pressure in recent trading, 
though the losses from January levels are 
not very material. 

Steel prices have been firm to higher 
since early in January and the latest ad- 
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vance has been in bars. United States 
Steel Corporation has advanced quotations 
on steel bars, shapes and plates an average 
of $1 per ton and most of the independents 
have followed this raising of prices. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2Wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, Maria. sciesicecsce $1.30 $1.29 $1.40 
Gate, SEAPOR sccnccsnsescses 89% «88 81 
iS eee .54 54 -49 
Cotton, Mid. March ...... 18.30 19.00 14.30 
| Se Sree ae 7.25 7.00 7.50 
Caites, No. 7 Bio. ...ccsee 14% .14% _~« «215 
SN, cancnndiinsccns .058 -058 d 
BO; EE | skskseccesnee . 33.00 27.50 
Iron, 2X, Phila. i 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh ... » ae 33.00 35.00 
ee ey ye ere ‘ 6.50 7.40 
CEE -scnrcnedhecesanssknee % 14.12 = 13.25 
Zinc, EB. St. Louis .....0.00 5.68 5.65 6.45 
reer 54.88 56.38 65.13 
Rubber, March .........0¢ 40 404% 38 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont. ....  .97 97 2.05 
EE .cusksabetssachouse 17 17 .21 


The miscellaneous metals do not show 
a like strength, and while some of the 
individual quotations have held their own, 
tin prices have slumped off in reaction 
after the rather rapid advance. 

Mention has previously been made of 
the tendency toward lower prices in the 
motor car field, which tendency continues 
wherever price changes are announced. 
The following table compares the prices 
for two of the lower priced models. 


Ford Chevrolet 
PI .-5 scacuoususasehonennaue $385 $495 
EE BI sc cacendcsisseunnsen 395 495 
DET... sighabiheenbaeeenancnan 495 595 
pS rere err rer 570 675 
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The power construction work of Stone & Webster 
is 3,120,000 horse power—10% of the installed ca- 

acity of the industry. Steam power work, 2,060,000 
fe p. Water power work, 1,060,000 h. p. 


The illustration shows the Fore River crossing of 
main 110,000 volt transmission lines designed and 
built by Stone & Webster, Inc., under supervision 
of I. E. Moultrop, Chief Engineer, The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 






S DESIGN BUILD 
x OPERATE: 


f as 
ve 
2 « 


BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First Nationa! Bank Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 
PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 
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Important Change in Banking Policy 
Indicated as Reserve Banks Advance 
Discount Rates and Sell Securities 
Stee firmer tendencies previously noted 

have continued to be felt in the 
money market and though the advances 
are small and gradual, they have held 
sway since almost the turn of the new 
year. More important than the actual 
and small gains thus far recorded is the 
change of policy suggested by the Federal 
Reserve Banks which now appear to be 
“applying the brakes” to speculation in- 
stead of committed to easy money as they 
have been for a number of years past. 


Two Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 


een SN o aiss vs cncancanas 4% 4% 4% 
C050 GAy BME <cicccccscces 4% 43% 4% 
Commercial Paper ........ 4 4 4y, 
New York rediscount ..... 3% 3% 4 


Bank Rate Advances 


The Federal Reserve Banks of Chicago 
and Richmond have raised their rediscount 
rates from 3% to 4 per cent. and may have 
been followed by other banks before these 
lines reach readers. 

Another signal of the change in Reserve 
Bank policy seems to be the continued 
process of selling securities, which is cal- 
culated to take moriey out of the market 
and bring about firmer money rates. Dur- 
ing the latest week available holdings of 
Government securities have been drawn 
down nearly $60,000,000. 

So far as the actual quotations in the 
money market are concerned the changes 
have not been drastic or demoralizing, but 
the tendency is there nevertheless. 


Gold Export Checked 


HE gold export movement has sub- 

sided to a large degree and while 
there are still some large shipments mov- 
ing abroad they are not so numerous as 
previously and one recent week has shown 
an actual import balance, largely from 
Canada, for the first time in about two 
months. 

After reaching new high records for all 
time late in January brokers’ loans have 
reacted rather materially from previous 
weeks. In one such period there was a 
drop of well over $30,000,000 and after 
some irregularity the total, as reported by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
is just about that much under the record 
high of $3,820,000,000 reported in the 
week ended January 11, 1928. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 
District 1928 1927 





errr $8,927,476,000 $7,790,879,000 

BN. naa teccmakcuae 826,675,000 733,776,000 

Philadelphia ........06 643,928,000 621,128,000 

ee eee 764,476,000 698,912,000 

i 3 000 304,719,000 

289,663,000 

J 1,367 ,494,000 

316,119,000 

Minneapolis ............ 187,688,000 164,956,000 

GN CAE cacncesson 336,899,000 308,528,000 

TEE. ccingacss.osesseess 186,547,000 178,585,000 
San Francisco ........ 925,655,000 


790,862,000 








ee ee weer eeees 


Some anxiety has been apparent over 
the possibilities involved in Senator La 
Follette’s attack on brokers’ loans, argu- 
ing that so much credit was being used in 
speculative operations that other lines 
were forced to pay high interest rates. 
Mr. La Follette’s economic mind is well 
known in Wall Street and his attacks were 
discounted but the public reaction aroused 





has been somewhat disturbing. 
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HE first offer of the Treasury to ex- 
T change the Third Liberty Loan bonds 
for a new Treasury issue bearing 334 per 
cent. interest, has been closed with total 
exchanges estimated at slightly over $600,- 
000,000. Secretary Mellon has intimated 
that no further issues will be forthcoming 
until around March 15th. 














Larger Favorable Trade Balance for 
Last Year Indicated by Preliminary 
Commerce Figures 

RELIMINARY figures on United 
P States foreign trade for last year in- 
dicate a favorable trade balance for 1927 
of a little better than $680,000,000, com- 
pared with a favorable balance in the pre- 
ceding year of about $378,000,000. 

Exports from this country for 1927 are 
valued at $4,866,000,000, a gain of nearly 
$58,000,000 over the preceding year while 
imports totalled $4,185,000,000 and dis- 
played a decline of nearly $250,000,000 
from the figures for 1926. 

Trade figures for December of last year 
show the lowest levels in several months 
with both exports and imports consider- 
ably below the figures reported in the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 























Chamberlin Starts Long Tour in Baby 
Plane. Railroads Plan Supplemen- 
tary Air Service. German Progress 


HE “aviation tour” seems to be quite 

the thing these days and just as 
Colonel Lindbergh turns toward home on 
the final laps of his long good-will flight, 
another famous flyer, Clarence Chamberlin, 
has set out on a 30,000-mile tour to include 
lectures and demonstrations, chiefly in the 
smaller cities that Lindbergh was forced 
to pass by. 

Chamberlin is making his rounds in one 
of the smallest planes ever used for such 
a flight, a tiny Sperry Messenger biplane, 
weighing only about 850 pounds and with 
a wing-spread of but 20 feet. At the take- 
off for its long trip the plane rose di- 
rectly from a city street taxying for 
about a block and then soaring up between 
the elm trees that lined the pavement. 

Speaking of small planes, Harry Brooks 
is running around the country in the baby 
one which is now being built by Ford. 
It is said that Ford economies can reduce 
the price of this machine to about $2,300. 


More Naval Contracts 


T HE Navy has awarded another con- 
tract to Wright, this time for 100 
engines of the 9-cylinder, air-cooled type, 
for installation in the new PD coast pa- 
trol boats for the Pacific seaboard. The 
motor contract amounts to over $1,000,000. 

Meanwhile, Navy officials are urging the 
aviation program on Congressional com- 
mittees, with demands for 759 new air- 
planes, and at least three more new air- 
plane carries beside the two recently put 
into service, 

Apropos the rapid continued advance of 
aviation, at least 8 large railway systems 
are said to be planning a fast airplane 
service between their chief terminals, to 
supplement the regular train service. And 
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The Point of Sale 


"here? 


Is Your Ad ‘1 





Then you are not getting 100% 
results. Read how! 














E you could only be there when 


the customer makes his deci- 


¥ a sion! Instead, you can only hope 


-| that, hit or miss, he will see your 
ad, or that your salesman will 
% chance along. 
% 
n 


Scientific advertising has found 
% a valuable new sales adjunct. A 
< powerful, new auxiliary to back 

42 up your other advertising has 

A° been found that sticks at the 

& point of sale. That influences 
§. business your way when you your- 
a 


self couldn’t. 


This new way is the Autopoint 
Pencil, tried and proved by 
hundreds of America’s leading 


business houses. 


How you use Autopoint 


Your salesman presents an 
attractive bakelite Autopoint 
pencil to your prospects or cus- 
tomers. On its barrel are 
stamped the name of your firm, 
your slogan andselling message. 


If you have ever tried the 
Autopoint, you will know the 
delight with which the cus- 


The 
3 Big Features 


Better Pencil” 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY Only 
4619 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample Auto- 
point, booklet, sales-building proposition, prices, etc. 














FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 





tomer receives this present. If 
you haven’t tried it, mail the 
coupon now and we will send 


YOU a complimentary sample. 


That constant and useful ad- 
vertisement stays right in the cus- 
tomer’s pocket. It is a permanent 
reminder of your house. When 
other ads are lightly tossed away, 
Autopoint sticks and does its job. 


Send for Sample and 
Information 


Find out how Autopoint will fit 
into your sales plan. Send the 


coupon now for free sample and 


complete information. We will 
send, too, a list of hundreds of 
leading business houses whose 
repeat orders prove beyond doubt 
the efficiency of the Autopoint 
Method of Advertising. Don’t 
delay. Mail coupon now. 


For Executives 





Name 
Cannot “jam”—protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Nothing | Firm 
to go wrong. No repairs. 
2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx-like, Title 
light-weight material. 
3 Perfect balance—not “topheavy.” Address 
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“THE WORLD IS GOOD... 
THE PEOPLE ARE GOOD” 


Jack, I’m here. And I’m certainly glad to be living. Got up 
this morning with the sun, did five miles (five was the word) 
and came back to breakfast. Man, that breakfast! You never 
produced anything like that at camp, even in your best moments. 
They tell us we’re to eat at the same table every day. That 
pleases Margaret; I rather like it myself, because it makes things 
seem more like home. . . . This whole place gives you a satisfied 
feeling. It’s our first time down, but they treat us like old friends. 
If I know anything, we'll 4e old friends—from now on. 


ry 7 


y 


Wed like to send you a booklet about Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 
Will you write for a copy? 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


American Plan 


#4 





FREE TRIAL 





A noted surgeon has discovered an amazing way to grow 
hair, called Dermo-Ray. In 30 days no more dandruff. 
Seale tissues are given newlife. Then within a few weeks, 





uxuriant new hair! The startling discovery of the almost 
magic effect of Infra-Red Rayson the hair-growing tissues 
was made by aleading surgeon. Two years ago he was him- 
self bald. Today his hair is full and thick. 


FAMOUS SURGEON’S DISCOVERY 


Here is his own personal, home treatment, called Dermo 
Ray. At last a home method endorsed by science. Guar- 
anteed to bring you these same results in 30 days— 
or you pay nothing. You can use Dermo-Ray in any 
home with electricity. The warm, soothing Infra-Red Rays 
vitalize the scalp while you rest—a few minutes each day 
is all the time required. 
SEND NO MONEY (622285555200 
this astounding new 
scientific discovery, opinions of authorities, incontrovert- 
ible evidence, and details of special trial offer sent free, 
if you mail the coupon below. To end your scalp and hair 


troubles, act at once. Print your name and address plainly 
—and mail the coupon NOW 


-------FREE TRIAL OFFER------- 
The Larson Institute 
216 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 222. Chicago, Ill. 

Send me at once, without obngation, full particulars—in 
gieis envelope—of your 30-day Free Trial of DERMO- 
Name 


Address 
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Corporate 


Executives 


who desire efficient 
Curb Service will 
find our organization 


suited to their needs. 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG &CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Rector 5022 
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at least one New York department store 
is already making plans for an airplane 
landing field on the roof of its building. 
Goodrich Tire and Rubber Company is 
planning a large factory for the production 
of dirigibles in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
California, though the exact location has 
not yet been definitely chosen. 


Zeppelin to Cross Atlantic 


ee from Germany indicate 
that the new giant Zeppelin, LZ-127, 
will be completed and ready for fights by 
about May Ist. Dr. Eckener, its designer, 
has stated that it will be able to circle the 
globe in 13 or 14 days, with single-day 
stop-overs at three ports on the way for 
refuelling, probably Vladivostock, Los 
Angeles and Vancouver. 

German commercial planes of the Great 
Lufthansa Co., carried over 100,000 pas- 
sengers, 641 tons of freight, 822 tons of 
baggage and 481 tons of mail during 1927, 
according to the annual report recently 
issued. A total of 5,755,000 miles was 
flown by the company’s planes and passen- 
gers carried during the year showed an 
increase of 82 per cent. over the previous 
year. 

















Ginning Report Shows Unexpected 
Gain and Cotton Prices React. Ex- 
port Values Higher Last Year 
T HE most important piece of news in 

the cotton market in recent weeks 
was the latest Government report on cot- 
ton ginnings. The Bureau of the Census 
reports 12,502,000 bales of cotton ginned 
from the growth of 1927 pricr to Jan- 
uary 16, 1928. This figure compares with 
ginnings of 16,615,000 bales to January 
16, 1927, and with 15,500,000 bales ginned 
to January 16, 1926. 

Ginnings Bearish 

Even though the ginning report showed 
a very large decline from ginnings in the 
last couple years previous, the report was 
decidedly bearish. The figures were from 
100,000 to 200,000 bales more than had 
been generally expected by the trade and 
statistical authorities. Heavy selling came 
from all parts of the market following 
the report and prices dropped almost per- 
pendicularly over a dollar a bale. 

Around the beginning of the month 
Liverpool prices were inclined to heavi- 
ness, so the selling on the large ginnings 
report accentuated previous declines. Re- 
ports of a possible strike in the Fall River 
mills of New England also added to the 
bearishness. Wages have been reduced 
quite generally in that section during the 
past two months, but danger of a general 
strike has apparently passed and prices for 
most future options have recovered in 
good fashion, though current levels still 
show material losses from quotations of 
around the close of January. 


LTHOUGH there have been later 
reactions, the wheat market has been 
generally firm to higher on a combination 
of bullish factors, including unfavorable 
weather for growth in the United States, 
strength in European quotations and ad- 
vancing volume of shipments for the Gulf 
export trade. 
Sharp temperature changes as well 2s 
absence of the usual snow covering con- 
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wheat crop in the Ohio Valley and the 


northwestern wheat States. There has ® 

been some beneficial precipitation in Okla- 

homa and Texas but in general the weath- a as od nu e 
e 





er is still too dry. 

Exports of wheat from the United 
States last year are reported at 168,000,000 
bushels, compared with 138,000,000 bushels 
in the previous year and with 86,000,000 
bushels in 1925. The money values of 
such exports also show a good increase 
over previous years. 


Export Values of Principal Grains 









(000 omitted) 
1927 1926 1925 
SE scutes $240,000 $202,000 $148,700 
WUT vc cccccccccecs 85,330 83,130 85,060 STANDARD POSTAL 
MME cc ccasexunace 35,433 10,357 26,930 PERMIT MACHINE 
GORE. crcccsccececasee 5,268 5,758 15,811 
Rye wocceecceeceeces 39,680 12,282 37,240 OUR-THIRTY. Fa g 
GOR scccsnvcsscesons 11,432 19,840 14,252 Feng of the day— 
Grain exports continue in fairly large with stenographers 
volume thus far in 1928, though weekly rushing to complete 
reports show somewhat smaller figures the mailin g in that last 
than in the corresponding week of last half-hour. Every in- 


year. Wheat, however, is well ahead of 
1927, showing an increase of about 25 per 
cent. 


ducement for mistakes, 
carelessness and waste. 
No wonder that letters go out wrongly addressed, unsealed, or 


unstamped, while mutilated and misused stamps add to the 
toll of waste! 





End this scene of confusion in your office! This machine automatically feeds, imprints 
Save time, labor; stop stamp waste; speed _ the postmark, stampmark and cancellation 
up mail delivery and obtain exact control marks; counts, seals and stacks mail. In 
of your postage account—with theStandard _ fifteen minutes it will have 2500 letters 
Oil Preduction Shows Largest Gain Postal Permit Machine. ready for the Post Office. 


in Several Months. Leading Nations 














NO RENTAL OR ROYALTY CHARGES 

















. in Oil Output Last Year It offers you all the advantages of fast permit mail service with- 
; out the disadvantages of paying continuous monthly rentals. 
, ETROLEUM—After an almost ; . ‘line.”* 
steady decline since the latter part of ’ Send for interesting booklet: ** How to Reduce the Cost of Mailing. 
1927 domestic production of crude pe- STANDARD ENVELOPE SEALERS STANDARD STAMP AFFIXERS 
4 troleum has shown the largest weekly in- The most widely used sealing machines Affix postage stamps or labels five 
, crease for many months, gaining nearly in the world. Various hand and motor _ times et than by hand. Count au- 
y 8,000 barrels per day in a single week. driven models. No wicks, sprays or tomatically, affixing every stamp 
1 American Petroleum Institute estimates rollers. No adjustments or cleaning. neatly—securely—without waste. 

"latest weekly production at an average of Send for folder: ‘‘ Modern Mailing Methods’’ 

: 2,381,000 barrels per day. Although this 
i shows considerable recovery in output 

from the previous week, it is still about 
‘ 8,000 barrels per day below the same week Nn Y 
in 1927 and more than 200,000 barrels per 
day below the high record for all time MAILING MACHINES CoO. 
: reported in th k a 0, 1927, ae Te ae : 
3 pe gees ped of 2, Boyes ear oar Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 
; - World Output for 1927 Boulevard Reset, Sinem 
: BUREAU of Mines reports the world 
' production of petroleum for last year 
4 at a total of 1,245,000,000 barrels, an in- 
crease of 156,000,000 barrels, or 14 per iti 

S ’ ’ ’ 
‘ ‘ _ above 1926. Of the 1927 production E extend the facilities of our 

© early 900,000,000 barrels were moved i i i 
r ’ ’ 1 - 
‘ a producing properties, leaving about an asmnemen a those des 

; 000,000 barrels as the estimated quantit 1 i i 
quantity m- 
; consumed on leases or added to supplies in ng information or eee oe 
1 storage in this country. panies with which we are identified. 
United States production increased to 
7 906,000,000 barrels in 1927, compared with 


' 770,000,000 barrels in the previous year, 


} ail showing shaut 38 ger coho thal Electric Bond and Share Company 


world production. 





: — output decreased 26,000,000 (Incorporated 1905) 
or arrels and that country dropped from sec- id- i 1 115,000,000 
“ ond ito Sasi. Giant. donk: canadian Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000, 
- Ountries. Russia moved once more into 
le second place for the first time since 1917, Two Rector Street New York 


. — Venezuela went ahead of Mexico 
‘ y a slight margin. The largest percent- 
if age increase for 1927 took place in Colom- 























bia, where production for last year | Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 


as amounted to nearly 15,000,000 barrels, —— sds ; . 
x compared with less than 6.500080 harness rebresented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 





business with unreliable concerns. 
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Your HIGH COSTS 


are Keeping Georgia Factories 


Busy Day and Night 


Grorcus industries hum with activity day and 
night. They are busy. They are getting the business you can’t 


get because your costs are too high. 


Their goods carry a real profit. Yet they undersell you be- 
cause they produce under advantageous conditions, at their 
best in Georgia. ‘hey undersell you because their production 
costs are cut by savings in labor, power, taxes, raw materials, 
building and a host of other vital factors. They undersell you 
because operation is smooth, uninterrupted by internal fric- 


tion or by weather-extremes. 


In Georgia there is a location offering the precise combi- 
nation of advantages which your plant needs to put you right 
with the market. Our engineers have detailed information on 
the best locations, and will gladly place it in your hands with- 


out any obligation on your part. 


~ You can get these facts either through our New York office 
at 120 Broadway, or from the home office of the Georgia 


Power Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 





- INDUSTRY PROSPERS 
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UGAR—After considerable delay 
President Machado has finally signed 

a decree limiting Cuban sugar production 
for the present season to 4,000,000 tons. 
Cuban estimates are that the United States 


_market will require about 3,300,000 tons 


of this total 1928 output. 

OPPER—The new Copper Institute 

is rapidly getting under way in its 
proposed functions and there have recently 
been rumors that this organization may 
eventually be merged with one or more 
other organizations doing statistical work 
on copper. In this connection, the only 
specific name mentioned has been the 
Copper and Brass Research Association. 














Exports Increase Favorable Trade Bal- 
ance. Gold Exports Checked. Last 
Year’s Crop Yields 
— reports for the first nine 

months of the present fiscal year, 
which will end March 31, 1928, show a 
slight drop in total trade from the same 
period of the previous year, but a good 
gain in exports and a very substantial de- 
cline in imports. The favorable trade 
balance for the nine months of this year 
is $226,000,000, compared with a favorable 
balance of only $143,000,000 in the same 
period of the previous year. 

Shipment of gold from the Dominion 
to other countries, especially the United 
States, was the heaviest in January, ac- 
cording to seasonal custom, but has 
dropped off rapidly during the present 
month. The flow had almost stopped, as 
a matter of fact, by the opening of Feb- 
ruary and the recovery in quotations for 
the Canadian dollar indicate that the move- 
ment of export from Canada is past for 
the present. 


Dominion Crops 


OMINION BUREAU OF STATIS- 

TICS estimates the 1927 wheat crop 
at slightly over 440,000,000 bushels com- 
pared with only about 407,000,000 bushels 
in 1926. Last year’s acreage is placed at 
22,460,000 compared with 22,895,000 in the 
preceding year, showing a good gain in 
the yield per acre. Last year’s yield was 
26.1 bushels as against a five-year average 
of 25.8 bushels per acre. 

The same estimates place the final crop 
of new flax at 4,855,000 bushels, oats at 
slightly below 440,000,000 bushels, barley 
at nearly 97,000,000, rye at 14,950,000 and 
potatoes at a final yield of over 77,000,- 
000 bushels. 























Action is Slowed Down but Committees 
of Congress are Hard at Work. 
Reed Announces Candidacy 


- is only just to admit that this is the 
usual season when Congress may quite 
often be working hard but accomplishing 
little of actual or final significance. This 
may be the case, but it does seem also 
as though we may have spoken too opti- 
mistically when we called the 70th Con- 
gress, in a previous issue, one of great 
accomplishment. Things have been mov- 
ing very slowly in the past few weeks. 
Most of the so-called “news” has come 
from meetings and hearings before the 
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yarious committees which are hard at work 
taking testimony, listening to advice and 
preparing their reports for later presenta- 
tion to their respective bodies. 

Meanwhile the actual sessions of both 
houses are inclined to controversy of a 
political nature, such as the recent Hef- 
flin-Robinson fracas in the Senate in which 
the Democratic caucus sustained Senator 
Robinson in his objections to Hefflin out- 
breaks. 


Public Utility Investigation 


HE Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee has given over considerable 
time to consideration of its proposed in- 
vestigation of the public utility industry 
and there has been a surprising amount 
of argument accepted against making the 
investigation very drastic or very general. 
The House has apparently ignored the 
Wood bill in deciding to allow the United 
States Shipping Board over $25,000,000 
for its 1929 budget, a figure more than 
double that recommended. 

Senator Reed has formally announced 
his candidacy for the Democratic nomina- 
tion at the convention in Houston and has 
opened regular headquarters for his cam- 
paign with Samuel W. Fordyce chairman 
of the campaign committee. 




















Mexico Opposes U. S. in Pan-American 
Union. France in Strong Financial 
Position. Soviet Sells Bonds Here 


AN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE— 

Following the conciliatory speech of 
Charles E. Hughes in which he reiterated 
that the United States sought no aggres- 
sion in Central or South America, the 
Pan-American Union conference has ad- 
vanced rapidly. 

Mexican proposals that ambassadors and 
ministers of their governments should not 
be eligible for service on the Union’s gov- 
erning board and that the chairmanship of 
the board should be rotated annually, 
were apparently aimed at the United 
States, since previously the Secretary of 
State of this nation has been the perma- 
nent chairman of that Board, and most 
of its members were ambassadors of their 
nations to Washington, the result being 
that most of the Union’s affairs centered 
about the American capital. 

Largely as a result of American efforts 
a compromise has been reached by which 
the nations in the union may decide for 
themselves whether they wish to be rep- 
resented by their diplomatic officials or by 
special representatives. 


France Comes Back 


PPRANCE—Strength of the Republic 
financially continues to grow and to 
be more widely acknowledged. The Bank 
of France has reduced its discount rate 
for the second time within three weeks, 
the latest decline being from 4 to 3% per 
cent, 

Currency issues have been further re- 
duced, prices are rising on the Bourse, 
commodity levels are advancing and the 
$70,000,000 bond issue of 8 per cent. dol- 
lar bonds, due in 1945, have been formally 
called for payment. 

President Coolidge has recently lifted 
the long embargo on French loans in this 
country making possible the flotation here 
of issues amounting to as high as a total 
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eAn Empire er 
Rich and Beautiful 


MERALD green waves, violet 
B= purple in their shadows 

and edged by lacey foam; or 
quiet bays reflecting the spruce and 
fir towering above; canoes skimming 
the surface of Lake Washington, 
one of the beauty spots of Seattle, 
the most northerly city of the great 
Pacific Coast Empire . . . 


San Diego, the most southerly of 
the Empire cities, with its beaches 
.. + polo ponies thudding across 
the turf . . . water sports enjoyed 
the entire twelvemonth . . . 


Kleig lights, smart cafes, wide boule- 
vards with endless processions of 
automobiles going to and from the 
heart of bustling Los Angeles .. . 
beautiful homes sheltered by great 
palms and surrounded by gardens 
gay with the vivid scarlet of the 
Poinsettias. . . 


San Francisco, cosmopolitan and 
friendly, its waterfront a concourse 
of men and ships from every seafar- 
ing nation on the face of the earth... 
Across, on the mainland shore of 
San Francisco Bay, is Oakland, an 
industrial city with its hillside homes 


looking out through the Golden 
Gate; Berkeley, where is located the 
University of California, and Ala- 
meda, the island city of the West 
Coast... 


Portland, drawn back a little from 
the ocean so as to utilize the beauti- 
ful Columbia River as a harbor, and 
the principal city of Oregon, a state 
famed as a sportsman’s Paradise. .. 


Tacoma, “The Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground”... 


Spokane, in the heart of a lovely 
lake country... 


Glorious sunshine, flowers, open-air 
recreation of every kind, factories 
driven by hydro-electric energy 
brought hundreds of miles from 
mountain torrents . . . rail and wa- 
ter commerce... 


From the Canadian border to the 
Mexican line is a constantly shift- 
ing panorama of scenery and human 
activities . . . When you visit the 
Pacific Coast for pleasure or for busi- 
ness visit all the Coast. For more 


detailed information write the 


Pacific Coast Empire Department. 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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INSURANSHARES 
Available to All 


Until recently, one of the safest and most profitable 
investments—shares of leading insurance companies— 
has been beyond the reach of the average investor. 


High market values of the stocks and lack of knowl- 
edge are the main reasons that have prevented a 
widespread ownership of insurance securities. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION, recognizing the need 
for an investment having the safety of a high grade 
bond and the added advantage of a share in increas- 
ing yields and earnings, has made it possible for the 
investor to become in effect a stockholder in 55 of 
the leading insurance companies. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION buys stocks in a care- 
fully selected list of insurance companies and banks 
and deposits them with the Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company of New York as Trustee. Against them it 
issues Trust CERTIFICATES in denominations suitable 
for both large and small investors. 


Since April, 1927, over $9,000,000 of these certificates 
have been purchased by more than 4,000 investors, 
which proves the need for this kind of security. 


Like the insurance stocks which underlie them, 
INsURANSHARES offer a high degree of safety, satisfac- 
tory and increasing yield, ready marketability and 
prospect of substantial advance in value year after 
year. 


[ Send for circular explaining the advantages 
of tkis sound and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York :: Tel. Whitehall 9082 

















We have prepared an analysis of 


The Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Company 


COMMON STOCK 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


copy of which will be mailed 
upon request 


Lansburgh Brothers 


Established 1869 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


30 Broad Street 

















How Many of Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 
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of $200,000,000 which have been pending, 
but it is very doubtful if all of them will 
be offered. 


ERMANY—tTrade returns for last 

year are reported to show an un- 
favorable balance of nearly a billion dol- 
lars, with exports of $2,500,000,000 and 
imports amounting to $3,500,000,000. 


Labor conditions are less favorable, 
wholesale prices are higher, steel produc- 
tion is gaining, the security markets are 
currently reactionary and the Reichsbank 
is drawing down its note issues. 


EXICO—More light has_ been 

thrown on the sweeping character of 
the recent amendments to the oil and land 
laws. The latest statements indicate as- 
surances that under the new statutes the 
fee simple titles acquired to property or 
rights in Mexico previous to the adoption 
of the Constitution of 1917, will not be 
infringed upon by confirmatory conces- 
sions. 


Soviet Bond Issue 


ee the United States 
Government has steadfastly refused 
official sanction to marketing of Soviet 
sponsored securities in this country Mos- 
cow has arranged with New York banks 
to handle interest payments in dollars and 
embarked upon a program of selling its 
securities to American investors direct. 


The first bonds sold thus are reported 
to have been a railroad loan, part of fi- 
nancing plans said to be as high as $30,- 
000,000. The Soviet has recently offered 
its 9 per cent. railway bonds of 1927 in 
the world markets and the step is seen 
by many authorities as indicating a radical 
change in the Russian policy. 





Oil Supply at New High 


Myre and refined oil stocks in the 
United States at the end of 1927 
totaled 584,184,000 barrels, a new high 
record, against 582,649,000 at the end of 
November and 520,097,000 barrels on Dec. 
31, 1926. 








Are Railroad Stocks 
a Purchase? 


frye loadings and railroad earn- 
ings have been going down 
almost steadily for nearly a full 
year. Earnings for 1927 are falling 
far short of the previous year. 
Prices of railroad stocks are moving 
narrowly at prices considerably be- 
low their 1927 high levels. 

What are the prospects? Should 
you unload your railroad holdings 
in preparation for further declines 
or do present levels merely present 
attractive opportunities for accumu- 
lation to prepare for a rising rail 
market this spring? 

Turn to page 72 of this issue and 
read Edward L. Barnes’ illuminating 
article on railroad stocks and the 
prospects for a representative group 
of. carriers. 
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HOW TO GET THE 
MOST OUT OF 
BUSINESS 





Hereis first page of index 
as it appears in the book; 
showing variety of sub- 
jects covered. 


Advertising - 152, 202, 207 
Age and Youth in Business 93 
George F. Baker - - 20, 173 
Harry Bassett - - - - 88 


Business Astrologist or 
Astronomer? - - - 227 


Business Ethics Compared 218 


Business Man’s Accom- 
plishments - - - - 68 


Business Napoleons Needed 183 
Buyers and Salesmen 102, 178 


Capital Essential for Prog- 
res - - - - - - 116 


Andrew Carnegie - 144, 148 
Charting Your Life - 16, 19 
Classes, Which Is Hap- 


piet?- - - - - - Il 
C. A. Coffin - - 144, 243 
Competition - - - - 141 


Conciliation or Battling? 105 
Credit Managers Now Im- 


portant - - - - - 67 
Customers Are Capital - 186 
Deputizing - - - 142, 148 
Dictators - - - 38, 164 
Directorships for Em- 

ployes - - - - - 13 
Disability Benefits- - - 82 
Disappointments - - - 156 


Robert Dollar - - - - 19 





Just off the Press 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book, drawn largely from intimate contact with nationally- 
known men of affairs, offers suggestions on how to get the most 
out of business. 


The “most” what? What you really want to get. 
Money? Yes and No. 


B. C. Forbes knows millionaire and multi-millionaire failures, 
men who have miserably missed out in life, men who have followed 
trails leading to pelf and power but also to disillusionment, unhappi- 
ness, remorse. 

He knows other men of affairs who, while winning equally as 
much money, have won genuine success—friendships, reputation, 
influence, contentment, true joy in living. 

Material success is not true-blue success unless it brings mental 
success. ‘Too often financial success is pursued at the cost of mental 
success. And, tragically, such chasers usually do not have their 
eyes opened until they begin to hear the grave a’calling them. 

An enthusiastic, joyful, vigorous, zestful life is not incom- 
patible with financial success. It makes, rather, for financial 
success if the right signposts are followed. 

This book draws attention to these signposts. 


It doesn’t draw illustrations from the dead past but from the 
living present, from the careers and the home-brewed philosophy 
of men known throughout the world of finance, industry, com- 
merce, from the experiences of men wrestling with the same 
difficulties and problems as beset the reader. 

The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenuous, con- 
centration is so closely focussed, the immediate objective so engross- 
ing that signposts, danger signals, are liable to be overlooked—and 
then the goal reached turns out to be the wrong goal, a goal only 
of disappointment, bitterness, wormwood, gall. 

And it is all so unnecessary! 

The pages of “How to Get the Most Out of Business” may 
induce some of the busy men for whom they are primarily written 
to Stop! Look! Listen! in time to steer their course at least a little 
more effectively along the paths producing the most satisfying 
rewards and leading to that brand of success which yields joy and 
causes its possessor to radiate joy. 


Sent on Seven Days Approval 


We shall gladly allow you to examine “How to Get the Most Out 
of Business” for seven days. Return it, at our expense, within 
seven days after you receive it, or remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
The option rests with you. You will be the sole judge of the 
book’s value to you. 


JUST FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
All right! Send me a copy of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “How to Get the 
Most Out of Business.” I will either return it to you, at your expense, without 


further obliagtion to me, within seven days after I receive it, or 1 will remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. 
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A New 


Investment 
Ratio 


We have just issued a report, 
setting down a new ratio of 
investment for new funds 
(or readjustment of your 


present holdings). 

This is divided as follows: 
| Ser 40% 
Group B........40% 
ere 20% 


Specific securities are suggested 

. the outlook. for railroad 
stocks is discussed....a sound 
market policy outlined. 


We believe every investor can 
profic by considering the sugges- 
tions in this report. Brookmire’s 
24 year record for accuracy is 
based on just such work. A copy 
free: 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
570 Seventh Ave., New York 


Send me e copy of Bulletin S-228, 
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Babsoncode 
Analyses— 


Our answer to the great 
and growing call for a 
more concise, efficient and 
rapid method of receiving 
unbiased information on 
individual securities. 


IMay we tell you about it? 






































U Babsons eports~ 


The 
Div. 23—1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 


: 
| Send me, gratis, complete information ] 
[ about the Babsoncode Analyses. ] 
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Prosperity Should Continue 


Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company: 

“The investment and financial situation 
of the past year was one of an abundance 
of money and the 
lowest interest rates 
that have obtained in 
the last three years. 
This has resulted in 
a very active bond 
market and the larg- 
est distribution of 
securities of both 
home and foreign is- 

- sues on record. The 
dealings on the Stock Exchange have been 
increasing in volume, and on an almost 
constantly rising price level, attaining the 
highest price for stocks and bonds since 
prior to the war. Lacking any disturbing 
occurrence, the indications are that these 
conditions may be expected to continue, 
that bonds will sell at even lower interest 
returns and stocks maintain their present 
high levels. 

“Instalment buying has been, without a 
doubt, a very important factor in the great 
increase in consumption of commodities, 
which has made possible the increase in 
production. It has contributed to the un- 
precedented prosperity which this country 
has enjoyed, under which has developed 
mass production and distribution on the 
basis of small profits. No harm will come 
from this development, it seems to me, 
which has not been very greatly exceeded 
by the benefits. 

“Any review of general conditions can- 
not escape a glance at the tax situation. 
Income taxes, which are with us to stay, 
certainly through this generation and for 
many years to come, must be an important 
source of revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Wise modifications have been sug- 
gested by the Treasury Department, and 
gradually sound economic principles are 
being recognized and improvements in the 
law made accordingly.” 


In a Strong Position 


John E. Edgerton, president, National 
Association of Manufacturers: 

“Whatever our individual troubles or 
problems may be, whatever the condition 
of our bank account or the appearance of 
our balance sheet, it is an indisputable 
fact that America occupies the highest and 
strongest economic position of any nation 
now existing or that has ever existed. In 
other words, the average citizen of our 
country is in a happier economic state 
than the average citizen of any other coun- 
try on earth. It is our job to hold that 
position and advance it as fast and as far 
as we can. But if we are to do this, we can 
do it only by adherence to the same prin- 
ciples by which we originally attained 
+ 6» 

“Never were there, on the whole, more 
harmonious relations between employer 
and employee than there are to-day. This 
relatively happy condition is due not only 
to our industrial prosperity, but to the per- 
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ceptibly general progress in the develop- 
ment of the instincts of human brother- 
hood. The superior wages and living 
standards which American working people 
enjoy to-day are not due to the elements 
of force exerted by organized labor or any 
other body, but to the natural processes 
of human advancement economically and 
morally.” 


Schwab Optimistic 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, Bethle- 
hem Steel Corporation, just before sailing 
for Europe: 

“I am very optimistic on the steel out- 
look and feel that this year should prove 
an important one for the industry. The 
Iron & Steel Institute at its last meeting 
concurred in this view and were unani- 
mous in their opinion that 1928 should be 
a profitable one for the steel industry.” 


Conditions Sound 


J. H. Barringer, general manager, Na- 
tional Cash Register Company: 

“From a general business standpoint, 
1928 promises to be a year of sound 

; prosperity through- 
out the _ country. 
More than ever be- 
fore there is a feel- 
ing that success and 
prosperity will go to 
the firms or the in- 
dividuals that are 
keenly alert to new 
methods and chang- 

bs ing conditions. 
“Among the most important features for 
the coming year are: 

“The sound financial condition of the 
country. The United States is to-day the 
richest nation in the world. Large gold 
reserves and plenty of money available for 
sound commercial expansion at low interest 
rates are important factors. 

“Great activity of the automobile trade. 
Introduction of new models, lower prices 
mean prosperity for this industry which 
will affect the entire country. 

: “The agricultural situation is greatly 
improved. Value of farm products in 
1927 was $600,000,000 greater than in 1926, 
meaning that farmers will have that much 


additional buying power for the present 
year.” 





Agriculture Hopeful 


H. F. Perkins, first vice-president, In- 
ternational Harvester Company: 

“With the exception of a few unfortun- 
ate districts, the past year has been, broad- 
ly speaking, favorable to agriculture. Vol- 
ume and distribution of crops and prices 
received for them have been fairly satis- 
factory. Under these conditions, granted 
normal crops, it is reasonable to look for- 
ward to a fairly prosperous year for agri- 
cultural districts, and consequently for the 
implement industry. If nature is kind, we 
may look for reasonable prices for the 
farmer’s product, better operation of 
farms and a volume of output for the im- 
plement industry as large as 1927 showed.” 
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Textile Trade 
Sluggish 


Buyers Show No Haste Ex- 
pecting Lower Quotations 
—Silk and Rayon Dis- 
play Good Activity 


By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


ANUARY was a disappointing month 
for the majority of textiles. The 
purchases of the distributor have been 
limited in the extreme. A good many 
buyers have been in the market lately but 
their attitude toward lines in which they 
are ordinarily interested is one of aloof- 
ness and skepticism regarding prices. 
There is apparently no confidence that 
the market will hold and in view of the 
undistributed stocks in second-hands, buy- 
ers do not see the advantage of obligating 
themselves for any sizable quantities which 
they may not need until such time as they 
can buy them lower. 


Cotton Lower 


= the cotton goods field the weakness 
of raw material has been the principal 
feature. Added to this is the uncertainty 
that cotton will not go lower. This has 
its effect upon both buyer and seller and 
is a handicap to free business. The amount 
of curtailment is operating both for and 
against the market. 

It may increase the confidence of the 
buyer that there will not be a large accum- 
ulation of merchandise at the mills, but 
on the other hand it is one of the most 
important influences in depressing raw ma- 
terial prices. With the declines which 
have occurred since the first of the year 
there is a natural tendency to believe fin- 
ished goods will follow. 


Woolens Quiet 


T HE wool goods situation displays lit- 
tle activity. Raw material is firm and 
tending higher and it is anticipated that 
with the opening of heavy-weights this 
month these firmer prices will be reflected 
in quotations on manufactured goods. 
Buyers are reported to be anxious to see 
the new lines but agents are holding back 
their offerings for another season, in the 
belief that the longer they delay the more 
are the possibilities of good business. 

Prices on raw silk are steady and al- 
though stocks remain fairly large the im- 
proved sentiment in the market would seem 
to indicate there is basis for the belief that 
this market had touched bottom. Produc- 
tion is on the increase and prices on fin- 
ished goods are firmer than they have been. 
The cutting up trade is using an increased 
amount of georgettes, with manufacturers 


—— difficulty in coping with current de- 
mand. 


‘THE rayon market shows greater ac- 

- uvity with certain sellers practically 
withdrawing their product. It is under- 
stood that in instances buyers are being 
alloted @ pro rata share of their purchases. 
In spite of the demand for domestic prod- 


ucts the December imports of rayon are 
mondty a record. The total was 1,764,368 
bs. against 1,285,157 Ibs. in November. In 


td one month has this total been exceed- 





Southern Pacific Company 


Analyzed in our latest Weexty Review 
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PRINCE & WHITELY 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
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Diversification is Good but 
Balanced Diversifica- 
tion 1s Best 


VERY experienced investor knows the value of 
diversification. But often, in an attempt to di- 

versify, the result is merely a scattering of funds. 
The real advantages and safety of diversification comes 
from balanced diversification—where one security in- 
sures the other through scientific application of the law 
of averages. 
FIXED TRUST SHARES provide a balanced diversifi- 
cation in a group of 30 of America’s leading industries. 
These companies operate in every state in the union. 
They serve many different forms of human need. Their 
management is in the hands of many capable director- 
ates. And, finally, the percentage of each dollar in- 
vested in FIXED TRUST SHARES is balanced in rela- 
tion to the size, importance, earning record and future 
trend of each company. 
Such an investment returns a generous yield, is sound, 
and is capable of unusual enhancement. 


Send for descriptive booklet 
A Fixed Investment in America’s Prosperity” 


AMERICAN BASIC-BUSINESS 
SHARES CORPORATION 


67 Wall Street, New York =" 
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Odd Lots 


The advantages of Odd Lot 
purchasing are many, but 
the predominating feature 
is—added margin of safety 
not otherwise obtainable. 


How much more secure 
you are with ten shares of 
stock in ten different lead- 
ing industries than you 
would be with a hundred 
shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in 
Odd Lot buying. 


Ask for Booklet F.323 


100 Share Lots 


Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


ejohnMuir& (3 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 
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Earnings 
may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 


ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


| Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


(HiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


First Quarter Develops as Predicted—Market Only Specula- 
tive But Gives Indication of Intermediate Advance 


By R. W. Schabacker 








now bearing on the course of stock 

prices is the money situation, which 
fact we have noted before. Around the 
beginning of the year we predicted that 
the Federal Reserve authorities would not 
much longer stand by and watch the tide 
of speculation advancing. 

They have now begun to “apply the 
brakes,” and the advance of three district 
bank rates and continued selling of securi- 
ties is sufficient indication that the Federal 
Reserve Banks have switched their atti- 
tude from one of easy money to one of 
gradual firming up in rates. 

This change of attitude is of the utmost 
importance in viewing the future of the 
stock market, if the attitude continues. In 
our annual forecast of security markets 
for the present year, in the January 15th 
issue, we outlined the possibility of just 
what is currently taking place. We stated 
that such contraction of credit might easily 
herald the turning point of the long bull 
market for around the middle of the cur- 
rent year. 


Tie most important single factor 


HUS far the course of events and 

tendencies give continued indications 

in that direction. And to that extent, and 

for that reason, we refuse to advise any 

further purchase at this time of securities 
for long-pull investment. 

Rather, we think the next couple months 
may see a particularly happy time to 
lighten up on all such investment holdings 
in preparation for a turning about in the 
market toward lower prices. 

But, on the other hand, we still hold to 
our previously expressed views that the 
mere beginning of such a firming up pro- 
cess in money rates does not spell imme- 


diate declines for stocks. And we continue 
to expect an advancing market during the 
Spring months. 


WE base such a prophecy on a number 
of factors. First, the primary 
effects of the small increase in money rates 
is not enough necessarily to turn the tide 
of speculation for the short-term. Second, 
the first quarter of this year is a good 
one and will furnish good bull amunition. 
Third, majority opinion in the Street is 
bearish, and we like to be on the opposite 
side. And finally, there is still a good deal 
of distribution to be done before later 
firmness of money actually quenches bull 
enthusiasm—and distribution is most easily 
accomplished in a rising, if not a boiling, 
market. 

We still hold our previous views of the 
situation, therefore. We predicted the 
reaction at the beginning of 1928. We also 
predicted a strong market to follow 
through into the Spring months and in turn 
to be followed, if money rates continue to 
strengthen, by much more important de- 
clines in the second half of 1928. 


WE. expect some further irregularity 
but from a purely speculative and 
short-turn standpoint, we think there will 
be plenty of bargains for the discriminating 
purchaser, which will show attractive 
profits before the close of Spring. 

On the other hand, this movement will 
be sharp, will perhaps last a comparatively 
short time, and may soon give way to 
definite liquidation. Therefore, we fur- 
ther advise that true investment funds be 
kept out of the market and that even the 
speculative commitments must be closely 
watched and well protected. 
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TradeIncrease 
“1 With France 


Stabilization Progress Stimu- 
lates Foreign Commerce— 
Germany Also Improves 
and World Outlook is 
Favorable 


By Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


7 E new year finds our international 
commerce in general in a more hope- 
ful position than at any time during the 
last six months. Although many impor- 
tant markets and commodities are below 
their more satisfactory status of twelve 
months ago, indications in general are 
definitely more hopeful and the headway 
already made during the opening weeks of 
the year, if continued, as there is every 
likelihood, will mean a thoroughly satis- 
factory year. ° 

Once more the center of the stage is the Vy hen Grant B utl; f 
European situation, because of its reper- 
cussions upon the rest of the world in 
terms of improved buying power. Latest a Vy ater YY ork s 
reports from the United Kingdom are more 
hopeful than they have been for some time, 
not only as to the unemployment situation, 
but also with regard to the post-holiday 
trend in coal, iron and steel, and textiles. 

A determined stand is apparently being 
made in the latter sadly harassed industry 
and there are expectations that a coopera- 


In the fall of ’63 General 
Grant’s soldiers constructed a 
water supply system in Chat- 


ad tive export drive, especially in South tanooga, Tennessee, as a war- 
| America, may yield some sadly needed re- : 

In general, the trend of exports during 
er the recent weeks has been more encour- Tod h of th : 
ry aging, especially as to volume, even though oday much of the cast iron 
es somewhat curtailed prices have given to ipe lai j i 
de the totals a less favorable status as com- P P F d — four poe 
4, pared with 1927. According to latest still in excellent condition, is in 
od figures, the volume of exports is running 
vn. about three per cent above a year ago. use by the City Water Com- 
is 
French Situation Improves pany of Chattanooga, one of our 
a] HE French situation is likewise more oldest subsidiaries. 
er encouraging. The raising of the em- 
il! bargo on capital exports and the reduction : 
ly of the discount rate of the Bank of France In peace as in war, the first 
g; late in January have both tended to stimu- 


late business and, in fact, to anticipate the need of any community is an 


he expected improvement in conditions which 
ne mg come from the legal stabilization of abundance of pure water, and 
sO the franc, now confidently expected im- i a 
Ww mediately after the coming elections. alenent ere = “— nine 
mn In general, the foreign trade trend is during than the equipment 
to decidedly encouraging, especially when one : : . 
- considers the expected curtailment follow- which supplies it. 

ing upon the gradual stiffening of franc 

exchange rates. 
7 beta continues to report most sat- 

istactory progress even though there h: 
og 2 _ pain 9 wa . , ~A _ An Industry That Never Shuts Down 
ig ployment figures, rising from about 450,000 
ve in October to more than 1,200,000 on Feb- 


ruary first. Much of the latter, however, is 
purely seasonal and in no way indicative 
of a fundamentally unfavorable condition. 


AMERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY’ 


The general trend of business opinion INCORPORATED 
seems to be clearly of an optimistic sort, 


Particularly as export markets have im- 
1€ Proved, 


y With seventy-five per cent of Germany’s 
(Continued on page 67) 
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[ may seem like poorly justified 
| cxsmisn to grow very confident in 

railroad stocks at this time but there 
are nevertheless some factors in their 
favor. One of the biggest ones is the 
strong resistance they have shown in the 
face of constantly bearish earning re- 
ports and car loadings. 


The Rail Stocks 


c= nearly a whole year revenue 
loadings of freight on Class 1 rail 
systems have been running far behind 
the previous year. Coupled with wage 
advances the result has been constant 
lowering of net operating railway income 
and the comparatively poor reports 
which the roads are showing for last 
year. 

The important point, however, is that 
rail earnings have been poor only com- 
pared with corresponding months of 
1927 and they remain far above dividend 
requirements for most roads and in 
many cases they are still at prosperous 
levels. 


Better Prospects 


FTER March of 1928 the current 

reports will be compared with the 
poor earnings and car loading figures of 
1927 instead of, as previously, with the 
exceptionally high figures of 1926. With 
reasonable expectations of better load- 
ings and profits this spring the compari- 
sons should therefore be bullish and may 
lead to an active market for the rail 
group. 

On page 72 of this issue Edward L. 
Barnes calls attention to some of the 
better-placed stocks in this group. There 
is perhaps no great hurry about accumu- 
lation but within the next few weeks 
there may be some opportunities to pick 
up good railroad stocks for profitable 
advances before the end of Spring. 


Bohn Aluminum 


Bhd before going to press last issue 
this stock took a spurt and we in- 
serted a last minute paragraph advising 
holders to hang on to it for higher prices. 
We should like to modify that advice 
to some extent. 

We were very bullish on the stock 
when we recommended it in the August 
Ist issue last year at prices of 18. Since 
then it has gone above 47 and is cur- 
rently hovering around 42. 

We do not think the stock will show 
more than $3.50 or $4 a share for last 
year and although its airplane part busi- 
ness should continue expanding and its 
motor business continue good for the 
first four months of this year, we think 
the prospects for the later months are 
not so brilliant. 


Take Partial Profits 


At any rate, nobody ever got poor in 
the stock market by taking profits and 
our readers who purchased on our buy- 
ing recommendation are now about 30 
points to the good with profits of about 
165 per cent. in less than six months. 

Although we still think the stock has 





good long-pull possibilities we think it 


the better part of valor for holders to 

take at least partial profits on any 

further strength in this issue, especially 

if it goes into new ground above 50. 
Trico Products 


A it is our policy to con- 
fine recommendations almost entirely 
to stocks listed on the Big Board, there 
are times when small speculative commit- 
ments on the New York Curb Market 
seem justified. Bohn Aluminum was one 
of them and while we do not guarantee 
any like performance or such quick profits, 
we think Trico Products offers attractive 
possibilities from a speculative standpoint. 

The company controls practically all 
patents on the type of automatic windshield 
wiper operated from motor exhaust and 
used as standard equipment on practically 
all automobiles. At present dividends are 
restricted to an issue of 225,000 shares of 
no-par common stock, paying $2.50 a share 
per annum, and giving a dividend yield of 
well over 8 per cent. on current prices 
around 30. 

A Curb Speculation 

Trico Products showed $5.25 earned on 
the dividend portion of common stock for 
the first nine months of last year and the 
report for 1927 should show the dividend 
earned about three times over. 

The company is a small one, has limited 
assets and must depend on the tempera- 
mental motor industry for its business. 
We would not recommend it except for 
speculation, therefore, but from such an 
angle it looks good for worth-while profits. 


International Match 


Swen company is taking over foreign 
interests previously owned by Swed- 
ish Match Company and profits have ad- 
vanced rapidly with 1927 estimated at net 
of nearly $17,000,000 or about $13.00 a 
share on the preferred stock and $7 a 
share on the preferred and common com- 
bined. 

Both issues are small ones with only 
the 1,300,000 shares of participating pre- 
ferred available to investors. This stock 
is currently paying only $3.20 a share per 
annum but participates equally with the 
1,000,000 shares of common held by Swed- 
ish Match Company. 

There seems to be a good possibility of 
gradually increasing dividends on the pre- 
ferred and continued rapid gains in profits. 
Having already advanced this year from 
93 to current levels around 102 the stock 
is subject to reaction but should make a 
good speculative purchase for long-pull 
profits. 

American Brown Boveri 


This stock really continues to be our 
outstanding favorite on the Big Board. It 
has already advanced from 9, where we 
first recommended it in the November Ist 
issue of last year, to current levels of 
around 17 but we think it is good for still 
higher prices before summer. 

The company stands to benefit largely 
from the huge naval plans of this country 
as well as from the proposed new line of 
trans-Atlantic express ships which will 
make the crossing in four days. 
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(Continued from page 65) 

foreign trade carried on with her Euro- 
pean neighbors, it is obvious that the pros- 
perity of the Reich is bound up with the 
whole European situation. Anything, 
therefore, which increases the purchasing 
power of such profitable markets as France 
and Italy through the stiffening of their 
currencies is bound to mean much in the 
position of Germany’s buying power. 

Sweden, and Scandinavia generally re- 
port high industrial activity and substantial 
prosperity, though it is only recently that 
Norway and Denmark have begun to be 
more encouraging in this respect. Never- 
theless, on the whole, the Northern Euro- 
pean outlook is distinctly better than it was 
a year ago, particularly because of the 
improvement of the labor situation in Fin- 
land and Norway and the completion of 


the deflation process in Denmark. 
South America 


Reise America in general seems to be 
more hopeful for 1928. The crop out- 
look in the Argentine continues good, im- 
ports are increasing, and interior mer- 
chants are buying more freely. The lum- 
ber trade has recovered its normal stability 
and with the waning of the summer sea- 
son during February, it is expected that 
conditions will be more promising than 
they have been at any time for some 
months past. 

Brazil has registered a more moderate 
improvement, though the unprecedented 
coffee crop has created something of a 
problem. Nevertheless, the general tone 
of business continues to be optimistic and 
exchange is steady. 

The West Coast provides some dubious 
spots, particularly with reference to the 
Peruvian sugar industries and the outcome 
of the Chilean program of more intensive 
governmental encouragement of native in- 
dustries and limitations upon the activities 
of foreign countries. 

The number of bankruptcies in Chile, 
as well as of credit adjustments, especially 
among small firms, continues to be high. 
Nevertheless, there is current the opinion 
among West Coast observers generally that 
1928 will soon show an improvement in 
general merchandizing operations. 

The Caribbean area and Mexico shows 
in general a less favorable outlook than 
the more southerly markets of Latin 
America, partly because of continued un- 
certainties as to the outcome of the Cuban 
sugar restriction program and the distress 
of certain basic industries in Mexico in- 
cluding shoes, textiles, and, notably, oil. 


Far East 
a” the Far East, conditions on the whole 
" are more promising, with two excep- 
tions, namely China and Australia. The 
former reports some slight improvement, 
Particularly in the South, but the general 
recovery from the prolonged political dis- 
turbances is still only very gradual. In 
Australia a combination of factors is tend- 
ing to produce uncertainty in business and 
the feeling is that imports will probably be 
less in 1928 than in 1927. 

Japan is distinctly more hopeful for the 
outlook in 1928 as compared with the past 
year which was, of course, one of her most 
depressed during the entire post-war period. 
The purchasing power of the farmers has 
been notably increased through larger 
yields of rice and other crops and in gen- 
eral there is a feeling that there will be 
: revival of many business operations de- 
‘tred owing to the depression of 1927. 
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Investors Council of America 


INCORPORATED 


Act as investment counsel to the 
individual, the trustee and the 
institution seeking safety of prin- 
cipal, regularity of income and 
reasonable enhancement in value 
of securities. 


Advise as to the formation and 
management of Investment and 
Industrial Trusts. 


This institution is limited by its charter strictly to 
rendering investment service. 


It never deals in securities for the account of itself 
or others. 


Its recommendations are based upon the best avail- 
able information and opinion unbiased by any 
interest in the securities involved. 


Explanatory Booklet furnished 
upon request to Department F. 
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Thou. 
Shares Book Earns 
Par Out Value 1926 


No 209 $80 $10.87 























No 1178 78 9.80 
100 260 166 9.40 
25 «402,474 ~—s 41 4.40 
No 600 140 6.67° 
No 770 (96 7.45 
100 610 170 23.40 
100 450 138 7.08 
100 10,788 118 11.00 
100 400 139 Nil 
50 3,000 74 4.74 
25 2,000 34 0.62 
No 600 27 421 
100 2,324 228 23.42 
100 676 245 24.08 
100 500 187 11.58 
100 200 241 22.42 
100 §=1,520 140 17.20 
100 =6.1,802 168 7.48 
No 770 64 5.S2° 
No 510 101 7.83 
No 25231 4.00° 
No 600 41 8.65 
No 977 48 6.18° 
25 2,000 36 3.33 
No 1,123 40 4.05 
100 +=1,190 181 24.75 
100 1,158 100 Nil 
No 344 = 42 3.83 
25 4415 27 2.65 
No 2,705 11 5.08 
No 100 +3610 8.25 
100 342 = 108 7.60 
No 3,000 54 6.87 
No 1641 16 0.20 
No 4,320 94 9.43 
No 505 60 6.72 
No 1,760 12 1.15? 
25 2,530 30 4.03 
100 550 147 8.72 
No 500 Nil Nil* 
10 1,000 32 0.39" 
No 310 = 87 Nil 
100 425 177 19.27 
50 1690 131 10.60 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 
No 1,662 66 13.98 
No 1,626 26 1.45 
No 604 =—s «18 5.00° 
100 =1,125 = 156 6.72 
No 4,500 10 4.09 
No 100 73 10.06 
No 730 ©40 2.48” 


100 200 141 8.21 
No 7,211 45 6.15 
25 17,400 28 8.68 


No 325 24 11.61 
No 600 55 4.83° 
No 602 25 Nil 
No 831 14 3.80 
100 2,490 155 10.42 
100 125 127 5.28 
100 400 105 4.63 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 
100 =1,285 152 12.06 
100 350 86 9.78* 
No 580 47 6.52 
No 681 18 2.67 


19.55 
25 1,673 36 3.00 
No 1,000 80 1.10 


No 4474 56 5.80 
10 3,679 15 3.36 


(a) Partly extra. 
































(b) Year ended 
une 30. (h) Year ended July 31. 


(j) 
 boge 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns, 1927 
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$8.97, 9 m 
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Forbes Guide For Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Section One 

Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 

Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
Pit TEGUCHOR o.oo oc.c ccs cece $6a 147- 22; ’20-26  199%-1341%4 182 3.3 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 149- 34; ’20-'26 169%4-131 156 3.1 
Allis Chalmers ........... 6 97- 27; ’20-'26 11834- 88 116 4.3 
American Can .........000. 2 63- 39; 1926 7795%%- 4354 75 2.7 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 91; ’25-’26 111 - 95 108 5.7 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 145; 65; 23-26 116 - 99% 112 7.3 
Amer. Smelt. & Refin. ..... 8 152- 29; ’'21-'26  18834-1325g 175 4.6 
Amer, Sugar Refin. ....... “% 96- 36; "21-26 9534- 65% 75 6.7 
Amer, Tel. & Tel. ........ v) 151- 96; ’21-’26 pees 180 5.0 
AGE, WORIGR ccssciccccies os 166- 19; ’20-'26  333%%- 16% 22 : 
Anaconda Copper ......... 67- 28; ’20-'26 60%- 41% 55 5.7 
Armour & Co. (Ili.) » 3 28- 13; ’25-’26 15%- 8% 14 sa 
Assoc. Dry Goods ........ 2.50 61- 37; ’25-’26 5356- 39% 4o 5.7 
Atch., Topeka & S. F. ..... 7 172- 76; ’21-'26 200 -1613%4, 187 3.8 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; ’21-'26 20534-174% 184 5.4 
Atlantic Refining .......... 4 154- 78; ’22-'26 13134-104 106 3.7 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; '19-'26  26534-143% 250 28 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 110- 30; 21-26 125 -106% 114 52 
Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 97- 37; 20-26 66%4- 43% 57 ’ 
Brook-Manhattan Trans. .. 4 78- 9; 23-26 70%- 53 60 6.7 
Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 100- 56; ’24”’ 15734- 8954 150 3.3 
ME TENE cncnsdacevcace 2.50 157- 33; ’16-'26 50%- 30% 48 5.1 
Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 3 124- 45; ’2426 145 - 146 2.2 
California Packing ........ 4 75- 66; 1926 79 - h 75 5.3 
California Petroleum ...... 1 38- 17; ’23-'26  32%- 20 26 40 
Cerro de Pasco ........0. Sa 74- 23: "20-26 72%- 58 65 7.7 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 179- 46; '21-'26 21834-15134 195 5.3 
Chic., Mil. St. Paul, pfd... .. 55- 7; ’21-’26 7%4- 18% 32 ws 
Childs Company ........... 2.40 75- 32; ’24-'26 6534- 4854 47 49 
Pree 2.50 39- 8; ’20-’26 - 33% 40 5.3 
Ciepdier Corp. .......2.0.. 3 55- 28; ’25-’26 63%4- 38% 57 5.3 
CE chigksssesacdarda 5 178- 83; '24-’26 131 - 96% 133 3.8 
Colorado Fuel & Iron ..... .. 54- 20; 21-26  9634- 425% 82 va 
Columbia Gas & Elec. ..... 5 91- 33; 24-26  9834- 82% OF 54 
Congoleum-Nairn ......... .. 67- 12; '23-'26  2934- 17% 25 a 
Consol. Gas of N.Y. ..... 5 146- 57; "20-26  12534- 94 126 4.0 
Continental Can .......... 5 94- 43; ’23-’26 86%- 5 86 5.8 
Continental Motors ........ 0.80 16- 5; ’22-'26 13%4- 8% 11 7.4 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 53- 31; ’2426 68 - 46% 69 44 
Crmetine Steet ..... 2 cccces 6 278- 48; '16-'26  9634- 76% 87 6.9 
Coie Ce BONE 2... nccaee s. 60- 5; ’20-’26 10%- 4% 7 Bie 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ...... 1 39- 11: '21-'26 28%4- 18% 21 49 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 81- 20; '20-'26  4814- 26% 42 - 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 184- 90; ’21-'26 230 -171% 175 5.1 
Del., Lack & Western .... 7a 154- 93; ’21"26  143%4-130% 133 3.3 
SE NN, UE” coc ecvae oe 49- 21; ’25-’26  2714- 13% 20 a 
Du Pont de Nemours ...... 10 360-105 : "22-26 34374-168 314 28 
Elec. Power & Light ..... .. 40- 17; '25-'26  3234- 16% 33 és 
Elec. Refrigeration ........ .. 91- 33; 1926 37%- 5% 12 uh 
T-Sh. cbepiniokaccien os 42- 10; 23-26  6934- 39% 60 ~ 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; 25-26 71%- 46% 72 4.2 
Foundation Co. ........... «. 184- 58; '23-"26  8854- 35 47 fl 
Prempert TORS 0... scceee 4 37- 7; 20-26  106%4- 34 103 3.9 
General Asphalt ........... .. 94- 23; '20-'26  9634- 65 85 Ke 
General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 1465%- 81 130 3.1 
General Motors ........... 5 226- 55; ’°24-’26 141 -113% 133 3.8 
Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 94- 60; ’25-’26 — 82% 115 4.4 
Cc caNukancuee Ke 83- 38; ’22-26 - 35% 41 + 
| rere 4 88- 17; 20-26 3654- 42% 92 48 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber .. .. 50- 7; 22-26  693%- 67 7 
Great Northern, pfd. ..... 5 96- 53; ’21-'26 1037%- 795% 95 5.3 
Gulf States Steel ......... .. 105- 25; ’20-26 64 - 52 - 
Hudson & Manhat. ........ 2.50 42- 20; ’24-’26 65%- 40% 53 49 
Hudson Motor ............ 140- 20: 22-26 91%4- 48% 88 5.7 
Illinois Central ............ 7 127- 77; ’23-'26 1393%-121% 143 4.9 
Interboro Rapid Tr. ....... .. 39- 9; °22-’26 52%- 30% 36 ss 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 57- 38; 1926 120 - 53% 123 4.1 
Int. Combustion Eng. ...... 2 70- 19; ’22-26 64 - 40% 51 4.0 
Int. Harvester ............ 6t 158- 67; °’20-’26 25596- -135% 235 6.2 
cf eee 2 49- 10; ’20-'26  8914- 38% 98 2.0 
International Paper ........ 2.40 92- 28; '20-'26 81%4- 39% 70 3.8 
Kennecott Copper ......... 5 64- 14; ’20-'26  903%- 60 82 6.1 
EE, Wk ON b4.6hseancean 1.20 82- 42; 1926 77%- 45% 70 2.0 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 


(n) Year ended October 31. 


(p) Year ended. Novem- 


(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) Plus 5% com. stock. (v) 10 months. 
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Rediscount 
Rates? 


What does the raising 
of the rediscount rates 
mean? What is likely 
to follow? What do 
the lessons of history 
suggest? 


In two very important 
bulletins the vital sub- 
ject of the raising of 
the rediscount rates has 
been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed for the members 
of McNeel’s Service. 


They are Free on request 
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About Sy hi 
Important People 





A=. P. SLOAN, president, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and George 
M. Reynolds, chairman, Continental Bank 
& Trust Company of Chicago, have been 
elected directors of Pullman, Inc. 

Irving D. Rossheim was elected presi- 
dent of the Stanley Company of Amer- 
ica, succeeding John J. McGuirk, who was 
made chairman. 

John Hertz has again taken the presi- 
dency of the Yellow Cab Company, which 
was made vacant by 
the death of Charles 
C. Gray. He has 
also resigned as 
chairman of the Yel- 
low Truck & Coach 
Manufacturing Co., 
to be succeeded by 
John A. Ritchie. 

J. Henry Smith, 
first vice-president, 
has succeeded 
Charles R. Flint as president of Flint 
& Company, Inc. Mr. Flint becomes 
chairman. 

Claud H. Foster, chairman of Gabriel 
Snubber Manufacturing Company, will re- 
tire, relinquishing control to George H. 
Ralls, president. 

George M. Laughlin, Jr., has been 
elected chairman of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation, succeeding the late B. 
F. Jones, Jr. 


— E. LOOMIS, president, Le- 
high Valley Railroad Company, was 
elected a director of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

H. E. Vance and T. F. Kearns were 
elected directors of the Celotex Company. 

Eugene M. Stevens, president, Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company of Chicago; 
Eugene W. Stetson, vice-president, Guar- 
anty Trust Company; Joseph R. Swan, 
president, Guaranty Company, have been 
elected directors of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Eugene M. Stevens, of Chicago, and 
Charles B. Ames, of Oklahama City, were 


elected directors of the Texas Corpora- 
tion. 


Cs S. McCAIN, president, 
National Park Bank of New York, 
was elected a director of the National 
Surety Company. Edward M. Allen, for- 
merly president of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, was appointed 
to the newly created office of executive 
vice-president and was also elected a di- 
rector of the New York Indemnity Co. 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., formerly New 
York State Superintendent of Banks, was 
elected president of the Bankers Loan & 
Investment Company, David E. William 
and A. J. Curley were elected to the 
board of the Refrigeration Corporation. 
Earle G. Childs has been elected a di- 
rector of American Rayon Products Cor- 
poration. H. Doggweiler and L. W. 
Tompkins have been elected vice-presidents. 
M. D. Curran has been elected president 
of the St. Louis Gas & Coke Corporation. 
John H. Whitley, of New York, and 
Hilbert Nydeck Schenck, of Boston, were 





John Hertz 











elected directors of the Great Northern 
Paper Company. 





NOGALES 


cArizona~Old Mexico 








“Dude Ranches »+ : 
Border * -. E 
Fa N’ Everything’ 1 











Come and visit with us in this “friendly city” 
where the Arizona-Mexico border is always open. 
Perfect climate. Dry mountain air (climatically 
speaking only!). Altitude 3869 feet. Good hotels; 
Well-conducted cafes. High class entertainment. 
Continental atmosphere. No customs formalities. 

Stop off and “join the party” at Nogales. 
Transfer at Tucson—two hours away. 





. Tucson 
Phoenix 


NOGALES Douglas 


NOGALES WONDERLAND CLUB, Inc., 
Nogales, Arizona. 
Please send me free booklet (107) 


Name ee See nee 
Address 











INFORMATION COU ee 
\Tue F. H.SmitTH Cais 
|| Investment Bankers ~ Founded 1873 | 
') Smith Bldg., Washington,D.C. & 

285 Madison Ave., New York City 

Branch offices in other Cities 

Educational Dept.—Please send me 


out obligation your new booklet,““Making §€ 
Safety Pay Profits.” 
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Thou. 
Shzres Book 
Par Out Value 
50 §61,211 ae 
25 ~=—s-:1,754 
No 1 ‘061: 2 
25 500 3 
100 1,169 164 
No 713 68 
No 350 62 
No 2,317 39 
No 1,357 46 
No 808 118 
100 828 125 
No__—i14141 30 
No 2,730 16 
25 = 2,045 42 
No 1,100 25 
No 200 2 
100 310 200 
100 3,833 150 
100 303 261 
100 1,571 106 
100 1,380 180 
10 4078 22 
100 2,480 175 
25 740 37 
25 2,300 22 
10 3,004 16 
50 2,421 58 
No 571 108 
50 10,000 87 
100 450 142 
50 930 76 
No 330—Ss Nil 
100 124 237 
No = 3,577 21 
No 3, "375 80 
No _ 1,155 12 
50 1400 8&3 
No 1,252 6 
100 300 221 
100 505 145 
100 164 175 
100 370 =115 
No “4,200 30 
No 4,500 52 
100 100 203 
100° 3,724 154 
100 1,300 187 
No 1,236 61 
No 12,602 44 
25 24,145 35 
No 600 42 
No 1,875 50 
25 6,578 45 
No 540 6 
No 1,201 24 
100 600 62 
25 400 38 
No 2660 65 
25 3,789 43 
100 2223 183 
No 2,500 74 
100 120 212 
100 240 168 
No 400 
No 666 54 
100 810 174 
100 7,116 171 
100 666 158 
100 600 108 
100 998 182 
No 3,172 16 
50 2,290 73 
50 800 56 
§ 2,527 20 
25 3,900 44 


(a) Partly ext 


Earns 
1926 


$8.27 


4.41 
9.08 
3.12 
16.65 
7.80 
35.08 
2.32 
Nil 
2.13° 
10.54 
10.80 


5.95 
1.73 
15.25 
3.32 
5.95* 
2.75 
0.25 
7.23 


extra. (b) Year ended 
ye 30. (h) Year ended July 31. ) 
30, (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. 


G 


Earns, 1927 
m = months 
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9.06, ‘12 
anuary 31. 


ear ended August 31. 


(c) 


Section Two 

Div. 

Rate 
Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B” ..... do 
PE. EO. jp oncesieseseces Z 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 1.60 
Louisville & Nashville .... 7 
DEBE PRUCED 5s.5.0.5.0.6:00:si00 6 
SE Se 5 
pO EN 0 eee ee ca 
Mid-Continent Pet. ........ .. 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... .. 
Missouri Pacific .......... .. 
Montgomery Ward ....... 4 
PROB BACHOTS occ civcicss 4 
National Biscuit .......... 6a 
Nat. Cash Register “A” .... 3 
National Bellas Hess ...... .. 
pe a rere 5 
New York Central ........ 8 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis ... 6 
ce = 8S eee 
Norfolk & Western ....... 8 
North American .......... 10r 
Northern Pacific .......... 5 
Owens Bottle ............. 3u 
Pacific Gas & Elec. ........ 2 
Packard Motor ........... 3 
Pan-Amer. Pete., “B” ..... .. 
Paramount-Fam.-Lesky .... 10a 
Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 3.50 
Pere Marquette ........... 6 
Philadelphia Company .... 4 
PIOTCO-AITOW 22cccsccccess 00 
Pressed Steel Car ........ .. 
Public Service of N. J. ... 2 
Pullman Incorporated ..... 4 
NR en dasiaieeie cud. ae 
EE intitcaderdcees one Sa 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 
Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 
St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 8a 
St. L.-Southwestern ....... .. 
Seaboard Air Line ........ .. 
Sard ROSGUC o..ncccccecee 2.50 
Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... .. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 6 
Southern Pacific .......... 6 
Southern Railway ........ 8 
Standard Gas & Elec. ..... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 
Standard Oil of N. J. .... 1.50a 
Stewart-Warner .......... 6 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 5 
Texas Corporation ........ 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing .... 5a 
Tobacco Products ........ 7 


Underwood Typewriter .... .. 
Union Carbide & Carbon .. 6 
Union Oil of Cal. 2 


Union Pacific .........00- 10 
RRR ORMOED aa 6.36.0150:00.0.0:0 4 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 5 
TT, By EE Sh vices cextes Sis 
U. S. Realty & Improve..... 4 
TSR oak dcesewees es 
a ee 7 


Wabash Railway .......... .. 
"Western Pacific .......... .. 
Western Union ............ 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 
Westinghouse Electric .... 4 
WEEE, DEGOER akc 606000000 2 
Willys-Overland .......... ies 
Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 


(k) Year ended September 30 
(s) Partly 


Year ended February 28. (d) Year a March 31. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Long Term 

Price Range 
106- 40; ’21-’26 
103- 49; ’24-’26 
48- 10; ’21-’26 
178- oe 23-26 
155- 36; ’21-’26 


242- 25: 20-26 
131- 54; ’22-’26 
63- 12; ’21-’26 
62- 2: *20-26 
47- 7; ’21-’26 
45- 8; ’22-26 
84- 12; ’22-'26 
71- 52; 1926 
102- 38; "23-26 
54- 37; 1926 

Listed 1927 
181- 63; ’20-’26 
148- 64; ’21-’26 
205- 67; ’23-’26 
48- 9; ’21-’26 
171- 88; ’21-’26 
75- 18; °23-’26 
91- 48; ’21-’26 


91- 24; °20-’26 


34- 18; ’23-26 
49- 10; ’22-’26 
96- 34; ’21-’26 
128- 40; ’20-’26 
57- 32; ’21-’26 
122- 36; 
91- 31; 
83- 6; 
114- 39; 
34- 31; 1926 
200- 88; 
78- 26; ’24-’26 
101- 52; ’22-’26 
Listed 1927 
125- 40; ’20-’26 
104- 15; ’20-’26 
74- 11; 
54- 2; ’20-’26 
58- 44; 
40- 15; 
144- 42; 
112- 67: 
131- 17; ’21-’26 
69- 31; 
135- 51; ’21-26 
48- 31; 
125- 21; 
66- 30; ’24-’26 


58- 29; ’21-26 
53- 39; 
86- 28; 
117- 45; 


65- 36; 
101- 78; 
58- 35; 
168-110; 
126- 90; 1926 
250- 10; 
98- 35; 
105- 7; ’20-'26 
185- 41; ’21-’26 
144- 22; ’20-’26 
161- 70; ’20-’'26 
52- 6; ’20-’26 
40- 12; ’20-26 
158- 76; ’21-’26 
146- 76; ’23-'26 
80- 38; ’21-’26 
105- 29; 20-26 
35- 4; °20-'26 
222- 72; ’24-’26 


Year ended October 31. 


Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


13734- 88% 
128 - 8% 


63%- 46% 
57%4- 35% 
15914-1283 


100%4- 60% 
187 - 9434 
515%4- 39% 


85%4- 75% 
50 - 31 
62 - 33% 
6634- 40% 
11534- 92 
68 - 5634 
14034-1143 
142%- 8514 
2354- 9% 
78 - 36% 
46%4- 32 
8434- 7334 
101 - 41% 
j- 
75%- 53 
11734-10034 
93 - 61 
41%4- 28% 
9134- 51 
22%- 15 
134%4-110% 
1267%-106%4 
149 -119 
6534- 54 
6034- 5034 
413%- 35% 
8714- 54% 
6334- 49 


58 - 45 
813%- 49 
142%4- 78 
11754- 92% 


A, 
16034-111% 


81 - 40% 
47¥4- 25% 
17434-144%4 
50%4- 40 

9434- 675% 
583%4- 30% 
2434- 13% 
19834-117%4 


3.7 


Pwr. . 
.- &wansir ° 


27 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(p) Year ended Novem: 


poor Mane 4y (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) Plus 5% com. stock, (v) 10 months. 
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Investors Trustee 


Shares 


Series A 








In which safety is scrutinized 
fifty-five (55) times. Each of 
the 55 stocks represented in each 
unit of Investors Trustee Shares, 
Series A, was chosen as though 
it were the only stock—as though 
the safety of the whole investment 
depended upon one security. 


The common stocks represented 
in this “Fixed” type of invest- 
ment are U. S. Steel, du Pont, 
General Motors, New York Cen- 
tral, Woolworth and fifty other 
high-grade companies in their re- 
spective fields. 


Price $16.00 Per Share 


Certificates of The Chase Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New 
York, Trustee, Issued et 1,000, 
500, 100, 50, 25, 10, 5 Share 
Denominations. 


Write for Circular F.B.-215 


COLYER & McGUIRE 
Incorporated 


420 Broaoway. NY. (Ce) TecRector 2514-567 
































Are Oil Stocks 


a buy—yet? 


Oil stocks, after persistent liqui- 
dation last spring, have recently 
been acting better. What does this 
mean—are they being accumulated 
for a broad advance? Or is this a 
mere technical rally, to be followed 
by still lower prices? 


Our statisticians have just pre- 
pared another analysis on oils, 
with facts and specific recommen- 
dations. Last February, at the 
same time many were bullish on 
oils, the American Securities Serv- 
ice cautioned against these stocks; 
and again in June recommended 
other stocks as offering better 
profits. 


Our latest report should prove 
valuable, the same as those pre- 
vious reports have been. Few ex- 
tra copies available, FREE. Sim- 
ply ask for “Special Oil Report.” 


American Securities Service 
1047 Corn Exch. Bank Bldg., New York 





Bonds Called at New 
High Record 


B OND redemptions in January estab- 
lished a new high record for any 
month, amounting to $292,534,235. This 
compares with $127,456,969 in December, 
1927, and $100,459,860 in January, 1927. 
The previous high morth was April, 1927, 
with redemptions of $235,975,660. 

Three exceptionally large retirements ac- 
counted for a good part of last month’s 
redemptions. These were the $47,000,000 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube debenture 6s 
of 1943, the $24,380,000 Philadelphia Com- 
pany 5%s of 1938, collateral trust 5s of 
1951 and 5s of 1949 and, the $35,000,000 
Baltimore, & Ohio Railroad ten-year 6s of 
1929. 

Bond retirements last month compare 
with those of January, 1927, as follows: 





1928. 1927. 
TORUIIE .o.0scc0cccexs $115,491,360 $25,114,965 
Public utility ....... 453,200 45,260,937 
OS eee 5,027,000 7,534,490 
Oo rere 6,689,750 12,557, 
EE OS 033,400 3,013,795 
Miscellaneous ........ 33,839,525 7,032, 
EINE cesnencksbence $292,534,235 $100,459,860 


F Ypres pine nae eg of redemptions 
already made for February total $86,- 
660,947, exceeding by about $20,000,000 the 
figures for the same month of 1927. The 
largest issues to be retired are $22,114,000 
Missouri, Kansas, Texas Railroad prior 
lien 6s, Series C, due in 1932, and $6,282,- 
000 American Gas and Electric collateral 
trust 5s, due in 2007. 

Redemptions announced for this month 
are classified as follows: 





Industrial Serre eeerececscesesceseseseses $19,960,600 

Public utility ........ Lenene 759, 

State and municipal....... 379, 

NL, “Gichuessonehseseesoasscasesecebss 

PN: A ichisncthoncssmbehiecesaaboecaen 22,114,947 

NOUR Acccccdinssnnscasecenessons 3,879,1 
MME." oehacesaened: snbasasetoacebenesse $86,660,947 





Jersey Investment Trusts 
to Have no Legislation 


phates grenieivng of operation of in- 
vestment trusts in New Jersey has not 
developed the necessity for legislative reg- 
ulation according to officials. 

The attorney general holds that invest- 
ment trust management should be inde- 
pendent of banking, investment banking 
and brokerage activities or other connec- 
tions where there is a possibility of man- 
agers being interested in enterprises whose 
securities the trust might own. 

“The object of this is to prevent the 
chance of the investment trust being used 
as a medium for the absorption of other- 
wise indigestible securities,” he said. “The 
only real safeguard to the investing public 
is a detachment of investment interest and 
motive on the part of the management 
who should represent the shareholders 
rather than any banking or brokerage con- 
nections.” 

He recommended that all such trusts 
operating in the state have periodic audits 
by independent accountants. Shareholders 
should also be advised at regular intervals 
as to the condition of their funds, the 
attorney general said. 

The idea of the investment trust is eco- 
nomically sound, but because of a wrong 
conception of it on the part of many 
people and lack of inclination to do any 
studying, it can easily be abused in the 
hands of inexperienced and unscrupulous 
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persons, the attorney general declared. 
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Five years ago, the 


BUICK MOTOR 
COMPANY 


MOTOR CARS 








opened its 


Jacksonville branch 


WuHeEN the Buick Motor Company 
needed a Southeastern branch, it came 
to Jacksonville. It chose Jacksonville 
for the same reasons that have induced 
nearly 200 other nationally known 
manufacturers to locate branch offices 
here. 


Jacksonville, served by nine trunk line rail- 
roads, has quick access, with low freight rates, 
to every section of America. Numerous ocean- 
going steamship services carry on its commerce 
with Europe, with South and Central America, 
with the great cities of the North. Labor is 
abundant and friendly here. Labor troubles are 
almost unknown. Jacksonville’s power rates are 
among the lowest in the country. 


Florida’s population, its wealth and its indus- 
tries are growing by leaps and bounds. Jack- 
sonville, the gateway to Florida, is connected 
with every part of the state by a complete sys- 
tem of paved roads. As a city from which to 
survey the condition of Florida’s business, and 
to investigate its opportunities for investment, 
Jacksonville is strategically located. It is a 
city of modern hotels. A year-round center 
for outdoor sports and pastimes. . . . Plan 
now to come with the thousands who will 
visit Florida this year! And make Jacksonville 
your headquarters! Write to us for more 
specific information, and for an_ illustrated, 
descriptive booklet! Address Believers in Jack- 
sonville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville 





“‘An association of representative business men 





incorporated for the single purpose com- 
munity advertising. Affiliated with Jackson- 
ville Chamber of Commerce.” 
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Rail Stocks in a Strong 


Investment Position 


Change for Better Likely in Second Quarter of This Year—1927 
Results Lower But Many Roads Could Still Increase 
Dividends—Atchison a Favorite 


AILROAD stocks have been moving 

in a narrow trading area for more 

than three months, with the trend gently 

and irregularly downward since last Oc- 

tober. In the meantime, industrials have 

occupied the center of the speculative 

stage and the choice issues have soared 

to levels where dividend yields are ab- 

surdly small—in many instances less than 
a savings bank return. 

The speculative preference for indus- 
trials is logical up to a certain point be- 
cause their growth and profit possibilities 
are more elastic. It is difficult to find the 
speculative opportunities of an F. W. 
Woolworth or a National Biscuit Company 
among the staid railroad stocks, but there 
are compensating features in these shares, 
especially in a market as high and dan- 
gerous as the present one. 


Technical Position 


In the event of a liquidating movement, 
the rails would need to decline less than 
numerous widely exploited industrials be- 
fore resting on a firm investment basis. 
The average railroad stock returns better 
than 5 per cent. at going prices and the 
majority of dividend railroad common 
stocks are covering their payments by a 
splendid margin despite a traffic and earn- 
ings slump during the greater part of 
1927. Indeed, without any recovery in 
earnings, a goodly number of carriers are 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Approx. Div. 
Price Rate 
Atlantic Coast Line 184 10.00 
Baltimore & Ohio 116 6.00 


Canadian Pacific 206 10.00 
Chicago & Northw. 84 4.00 
Great Northern 95 5.00 
Illinois Central 140 7.00 


New York Central 160 8.00 
St. Louis San Fran. 112 8.00 


*Estimated 











Railroad Stocks Compared 


Yield 


Earned Per Share on Common 
1927* 1926 1925 
5.5% $12.40 $24.08 $26.93 
bie 9.90 17.20 12.14 
4.9 11.30 14.12 12.53 
48 5.80 6.92 6.93 
$3 9.40 10.42 8.61 
5.0 9.20 12.06 12.86 
5.0 13.70 14.52 12.69 
7.1 10.10 14.17 14.89 














in a position to distribute larger payments. 

Net operating income of Class 1 rail- 
roads was lower in 1927 than in either of 
the two preceding years, yet as shown in 
the following table of estimated common 
share earnings for 1927, dividends were 
covered by an excellent margin: 


Est. Earns.f Div. 


Road Com. 1927 Rate 
0 Ppererrer err. $20.25 $10.00 
Norfolk & Western .... 21.30 10.00 
Colorado & Southern .. 9.30 3.00 
Pere Marquette ....... 13.00 6.00 
Pennsylvania ........... 7.80 3.50 
Rit PAC 06sec cece 19.00 10.00 
Rock Teland .s.ccccces 11.70 5.00 





NET OPERATING INCOME 9 
NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD 


( In Millions of Dollars ) 


OMPANY 





80 
70 
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1921 1922 1923 





1924 1925 


1926 


1927 











Louisville & Nash. .... 15.40 7.0 
Bangor & Aroostook.... 8.60 3.50 
Southern Railway ...... 16.10 8.00: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ..... 27.90 10.00 
New York Central..... 17.95 8.00: 


tEstimates made by the Standard Statistics 
Co., Inc., and include equities in surplus earn- 
ings of subsidiaries. 


F REIGHT car loadings thus far in 
1928 have been lower than in the 
first quarter of 1927 and until the traffic 
trend turns definitely upward it may be 
difficult to develop much speculative en- 
thusiasm. However, the first quarter of 
1927, with which comparison of current 
loadings is being made, was the best first 
quarter the carriers ever had. Coal load- 
ings, fer one thing, were stimulated a year 
ago by preparation for the April coal 
strike. Inasmuch as during the final three- 
quarters of last year railroad traffic re- 
ceded, it will not be difficult for load- 
ings to begin to make a favorable com- 
parison with a year ago, commencing with 
the second quarter. 


Atchison’s Strong Position 


F Veg mnie is selling for only about 


ten times its 1927 common share earn- 


ings which is an exceptionally favorable 


ratio in the current market for a stock 
of this calibre. The regular dividend rate 
is $7, plus regular extras of $3. In the 
course of time, the extras will probably 


be made part of the regular dividend and: 


further extras paid. The common has 
definite stock dividend possibilities due to 
the tremendous accumulated surplus, but 
action on this matter will evidently be de- 
layed until the valuation uncertainties are 
removed. 

In 1926 Atchison earned $23.42 a share, 
that being the best year in the road’s his- 


tory. In 1925 $17.19 a share was reported” 
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and in 1924 $15.47 a share. Over 12,000 
miles of road are operated extending from 
Chicago to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco on the Pacific Coast and to Galves- 
ton on the Gulf of Mexico. Funded debt 
and fixed charges are relatively low, and 
through the recent sale of additional com- 
mon, involving valuable subscription rights 
to stockholders, a further reduction in 
debt will be effected. 

The wide stretch of territory served and 
the diversified traffic handled make the 
road as near depression-proof as possible. 
If the best railroad common stocks are to 
eventually sell on a 4 per cent yield basis, 
as some observers believe, Atchison would 
be quoted at 250 based on its present divi- 
dend and which does not represent maxi- 
mum payment possibilities. 


Louisville & Nashville 


OUISVILLE & Nashville is con- 

trolled by the Atlantic Coast Line 
which holds a majority of its stock. Al- 
though revenues were lower in 1927 than 
in 1926, the recession was relatively mod- 
erate, and the $7 dividend was earned 
more than twice over. In the course of 
time the parent company, Atlantic Coast 
Line, will probably want to draw down a 
larger income from Louisville & Nash- 
ville and patient holders of the stock should 
eventually obtain larger dividends. Not 
less than $11.50 a share has been earned 
on the stock in the last half dozen years, 
and in 1926 when gross and net revenues 
were the best on record, $16.60 a share 
was reported. Dividends of some size have 
been paid in every year since 1899. 

The road does an annual gross business 
of about $147,000,000 and operates nearly 
8,000 miles of line. It is one of the oldest 
southern roads and the bulk of the lines 
lie in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama and 
Florida. Industrial development of the 
South has greatly strengthened the earn- 
ing position of this carrier. It has also 
benefited from the increased amount of 
coal transported from mines in its terri- 
tory. 

It controls the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, a very prosperous subsidiary. 
It is likely that the Atlantic Coast line, 
Louisville & Nashville and the Nashville, 
Chattanooga and St. Louis will sooner or 
later be consolidated into a single system. 


Southern Railway 


OUTHERN RAILWAY ’S total earn- 

ing power including equities in sur- 
plus earning of subsidiaries, is about $16 
a share based on 1927 traffic volume. The 
common dividend was increased to $8 a 
share and the stock is one of the highest 
yielding in the rail group. The phenom- 
enal advance the stock has had in the last 
few years and the fact that the $8 rate 
has not been long in force possibly ac- 
counts for the failure of the stock to fully 
reflect current high earning power. 


Also present earning power is a matter 
of rather recent development. From the 
time of organization until within a few 
years, the management has reinvested the 
bulk of surplus earnings in building up 
the property. When the rapid develop- 
ment of Southern industries set in after 
the world war, Southern Railway’s earn- 
Ing power jumped by leaps and bounds. 

The stock is now entitled to rank with 
the investment rails after having been 
regarded as a pure speculation for a period 
of 20 years or more. The preferred stock 
has paid dividends of $5 a share without 
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Make 1928 an 
Investment Year 


First, for the proper investment of holi- 
day funds, select a security that combines 
Safety, Marketability and Attractive Yield. 
These are outstanding features of the 
$650,000,000 Cities Service organization, 
which are owned by more than 300,000 
people. 


Second, take advantage of the Doherty 
Investment Plan through which you can 
establish an independent income by setting 
aside each month a part of your earnings 
for investment in these sound, seasoned 
securities. 


Third, start today by sending for full 
information about Cities Service Company 
and its seasoned securities. The coupon 
will bring you, without obligation, infor- 
mation which will enable you to start 
1928 with a definitely planned investment 


program. 





& COMPANY 
6 Wall St., New York Name 
Please send me _ without 
obligation full informa- 
tion about 
© Cities Service 
Bonds 
00 Cities Service 
Preferred Stock 
0 Cities Service 


Common Stock (1878-16) 
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—your two best employees 
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RA-TOX Shades suspended from offset 
| steel brackets provide for independent 

operation of center-swing ventilators 

in steel sash. 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES °strzx sash 


A-TOX Shades are made from permanently 
stained basswood strips woven parallel 
with hard-twist seine twine. They definitely 
keep back sun-glare, but admit 30% to 40% 
more light and air than ordinary shades. 20 
years of experience has enabled us to make 
and perfect installation methods to meet all 
shading requirements. 


Send specifications for details and estimate 
Hough Shade Corporation 
(Industrial Division) 

136 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 








HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
136 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 


Name 








Address... ...... | ene 
eres ee, Cee Individual .............. 
2 O Steel Sash CO) Wood Sash 











Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points 
throughout the 
South. 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchenge 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 
































ae 
Good Stocks At 
favorable prices 


Reactions in the general market often put 
a few thoroughly sound stocks too low. 
This is the case now. 

Our “Security Market Review” explains the 
situation and gives details on specific stocks. 
Send for this sample report, free. 


Investors Supervisory Service 
« Suite 0000, Fifteen William St., New York 


— 
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interruption only since 1922 and nothing 
was ever paid on the common until 1924. 


Colorado & Southern 


OLORADO & Southern is controlled 

by the Burlington and the floating 
supply of stock in the market is small. 
This has made the shares subject to wide 
fluctuations on a small turnover. At the 
same time, the road has been making steady 
progress in developing earning power, 
though the common dividend has been kept 
at a very low figure. Last year’s earn- 
ings were between $9 and $10 a share on 
the common. Traffic and earnings attained 
new high record levels in 1926 when $13.45 
a share was reported. It should not be 
long before more liberal dividends are 
forthcoming. 

This stock is one of the more specu- 
lative of the dividend rails, and is of 
course a much smaller system than South- 
ern Railway, Atchison, etc., and revenues 
do not tend to have the same degree of 
stability. However, the stock has attractive 
speculative features because the road is 
an important link in the proposed consoli- 
dation of the Hill roads. 


St. Louis Southwestern 


T. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN is an 

interesting non-dividend speculation. 
Common share capitalization is small and 
share earnings show up to marked advan- 
tage under favorable traffic conditions. 
Earnings were below normal in 1927 due 
to flood damage and probably did not 
reach $6 a share. But in 1926 $8.63 a share 
was earned on the common while in 1923 
$14.71 a share was reported, that year 
having been the best yet experienced. 

In any merger deal this road would 
presumably be linked up with Kansas City 
Southern and  Missouri-Kansas-Texas. 
With a display of more normal earnings 
in the current year, the stock might well 
prove a speculative favorite. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Bf erg most roads in 1927, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific enjoyed in- 
creased revenues and earned between $11 
and $12 a share on its common, now pay- 
ing $5. Earnings growth is indicated by 
the fact that in 1926 $10.62 a share was 
earned; in 1925 $4.54 a share; in 1924 
$4.36 a share and in 1923 only $1.22 a 
share. 

Traffic has been augmented considerably 
in the last year by Oklahoma oil produc- 
tion. Even without any increase in earn- 
ings the road could afford to pay a $6 or 
$7 dividend and an increase is looked for 
this year. 


Other Dividend Prospects 


EW YORK, NEW HAVEN & 

HARTFORD is expected to go on a 
$3 or $4 dividend basis some time this 
year or early next. Earnings of $6 or $7 
a share on the common can ap- 
parently be relied on as a result of more 
efficient operation, improvement in capital 
structure and financial position. 

Texas & Pacific is another non-dividend 
issue expected to pay a dividend this year. 
It has an earning power of about $10 a 
share and is benefiting from oil develop- 
ment in West Texas. Control of this road 
is held by Missouri Pacific. 

An increase in the Baltimore & Ohio 
dividend is another favorable possibility 
for 1928. Missouri Pacific preferred will 
perhaps make a start in paying off back 
dividends and Bangor & Aroostook could 
well afford to increase its rate. 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


{ A free Information Bureau Al 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES 
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CREDIT MANAGER! 


Series of FIVE Collection Letters. 
Super Master Method. Guaranteed to collect 
or money cheerfully refunded. Tried and proven 
by hundreds of clients. Mailed postpaid, $2.00. 
Send for yours now! 

DISNEY CREDIT SERVICE CO. 
P. O. Box 159 Richmond, Va. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC. 


POWER COMPANY 
—_—aZ 


Operating public utili- 
ties in 1,678 communi- 
ties in 15 states from 
Maine to Michigan and 
from Maine to Florida. 




















How | 
Many of 
Your 
Executives 
Read | 
Forbes? 
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Trustees 


CuHarLes W. SEAGER 
Former Trustee, 
American Founders Trust 
Boston, Mass. 


EDWARD F. RoBINSON 
Treasurer, 
Boston Mfrs. Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
Horace E. Hitpretu, S.B. 
Trustee and Appraising Enginee:, 
Boston, Mass. 


Advisory Board 


STANLEY R. MILLER 
Trustee, Boston Elevated Ry. Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Epwarp E. GINsBURG 
President, Union Co-Operative Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 


James R. RouNDING 
Trustee, Suburban Realty Trust, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sypney S. DEAN 
Treasurer, Mass. Real EstateExchange, 
Boston, Mass. 


]. FREDERICK BAILEY 
Vice President, Phillips Corporation, 
Boston, Mass. 
Cuar es P. Sisson i| 
Chairman Board of Directors, 


Mount Hope Bridge Company, 
Providence, R. I. 
ALFRED FANTL 
Vice President, Seventh National Bank, 
New York City 
Hartey E. Burns 
President, Boss Bolt & Nut Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Epwarpb G. FLEeTcHER 
Greenough, Easton & Cross, 
Attorneys,- 
Providence, R. I. 





Se 








STEPHEN R. Casey 
President, Blue Seal Extract Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Stuart M. Rosson 


Attorney 
Springfield, Mass. 











Send for 
Descriptive Circular 
Wire or telephone 
your broker 
ae 





10,000 Units 
Preferred and Common Capital Shares 


of the 


UNITED INVESTMENT 
ASSURANCE SYSTEM 


Price $125 per Unit, with Founders Shares Rights 














HE outstanding issuein American 

finance today is the Investment 

Trust. It is the most important 
development since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System—and like 
the latter it is an adaptation of several 
decades of European experience to the 
particular needs of our country. 

As the Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem has stabilized American Commer- 
cial Banking so Investment Trusts are 
now eliminating the normal hazards of 
investment and stabilizing American 
Investment Banking. 

My experience during thirty years as 
a commercial banker and later as a 
trustee of the American Founders Trust, 
and of the International Securities Trust 
of America, shows that Investment 
Trust development is in the process of 
evolution. Innovations, new restrictions 
and enlarged fields of operation are 
continually appearing in the indentures 
of new trusts. 

In organizing the United Investment 
Assurance System, we offer to the in- 
vesting public the benefit of that which 
six years of experience in Trust devel- 
opment has proved sound and practi- 
cable—a self-contained Investment 
Trust unit. It embodies the benefits of 
both bond and share underwriting, co- 
ordinated distribution of security issues 
at moderate cost, and the issuance of In- 
vestment T rust Debentures, and Shares. 

These Debentures and Shares are 
predicated upon a balanced portfolio 
that includes securities in the seven 
recognized fields of investment—Realty, 
Industrial, Utilities, Governmentals, 
Transportation, Mines and Oils, and 
Finance, selection in which is rigidly 
restricted; buying first for direct and 
safe return and exercising all the true 





To the Investing Public —~ 





functions of sound investment manage- 
mentwhich issoundinvestment banking. 

A portfolio, to be soundly balanced, 
must include securities representing all 
fields of human activities regardless of 
location. Depressed areas throughout 
the world which offer securities for 
Investment Trust operati6ns are lo- 
cated by research and analysis. Selec- 
tion is made by sound investment 
management. 

United Investment Assurance Sys- 
tem will operate in the 102 Exchanges 
of the world. Rigid trust restrictions 
establish the ratio of foreign invest- 
ment to American investment. At no 
time can more than 40% of the port- 
folio be invested in securities located 
other than in the United States. Like- 
wise, the average investment in any 
one of these classes of securities is lim- 
ited as follows: Realty 25%; Industrial 
20%; Utilities 15%; Governmentals 
10%; Transportation 10%; Mines and 
Oils 10%; and Finance 10%. Of the 
total portfolio (other than equity shares 
in income producing land), 60% must 
be invested in bonds and 40% is avail- 
able for investment in Preferred and 
Common shares. 

The United Investment Assurance 
System is an Investment Banker Man- 
agement type of Trust development. 
This unit offering of the System com- 
prises 2Preferredand 1 CommonCapital 
shares of the United Investment Assur- 
ance Trust and 1 Preferred and 1 Com- 
mon Capital share of the Founders 
Securities Trust with rights to purchase 
11% Founders shares of the former Trust 
at $5.00. The price per unit is $125.00. 


Sffirke Mileage 


CHAIRMAN 











FOUNDERS SECURITIES TRUST 
Fiscal Agents 


NATIONAL UNION BANK BUILDING, 





BOSTON, MASS. 
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As 


security prices move into new high ground 
it is only by the careful distribution of funds 
among a substantial number of different issues 
that the investor can materially lessen the degree 
of risk involved and be in a favorable position 
to make additional purchases on temporary set- 


: 


The Business Economic Digest gives weekly ad- 
vice as to judicious stock moves! Follow Digest 
recommendations for 


Strategic Diversification 


of high yielding issues. With its famous 
Weighted Average the Digest measures 
contemporary authoritative opinions, 
wing each such significance as its 
maker’s past accuracies justify. 







Send now for a free current copy of the 
Digest containing valuable {information 
on the probable future trend of security 





134 No. LeSalle St. Chicago Ill, 
P by =. mail me your eurrent Digest 
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$209 a Month 
INCOME 


by investing $500 a year 


Coupon brings ‘‘The Science of Fortune Building’ 


p—free. This book contains a series of sane, work- 
able, tested for using average incomes to build 
substantial ines—varied plans to fit different- 


sized incomes. For example: $500 a year rightly 
will = you $41,900 in 80 years, with 
neome. 


invested, 
$209 a month 
SEND COUPON 


- GEORGE M.FORMAN_ 
& ComMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Dept. 52: Please send me, without wo 


. Science Fortune Building, 

scriptive literature on sound investments. 
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in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 


electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 
New York St. Louis Milwaukee 


q Louisville Indianapolis Minneapolis Va 
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Railway Presidents Call Seven- 
Day Week Uncommon 
(Continued from page 24) 


“In the Maintenance of Equipment De- 
partment business conditions here also 
govern the number of men regularly as- 
signed on a seven-day basis. Only such 
men as are required to handle power, take 
care of inspection, and make necessary re- 
pairs are regularly used. It so happens 
that at the present time most of these 
employees are not working in excess of 
six days, the assignments being handled 
in such a way as to eliminate seven-day 
service. 

“In the Maintenance of Way group, 
track inspection and crossing protection 
are the only two classes of work where it 
is necessary to have regularly assigned 
men. Such other work as may call for 
seven-day assignments is generally of an 
emergency nature. 

“Generally speaking, we have yet to re- 
ceive any serious complaint from any of 
our employees regarding seven-day assign- 
ment. While it is true that practically 
all railroads are obliged to perform serv- 
ice 365 days of the year, this company has 
less than 20 per cent. of its employees as- 
signed on a seven-day basis, and I feel 
that, with reasonable foresight and judg- 
ment in dealing with the matter, the neces- 
sity for seven-day assignments can be 
greatly minimized, if this seems desirable. 
In these days of closer contact between 
management and employees, any general 
complaint of this character can be most 
effectively dealt with locally. 

Yours very truly, 


PIOPTSy 


“P. S.—Burnham, who was Lord Rob- 
erts’ Chief of Scouts, says of the native 
South African that you may afford him se- 
curity of existence, a comfortable living, 
regular pay, protection for his family, but 
when ‘M’Limbo, the voice of God,’ 
whispers a cabalistic word in his ear, 
all these are forgotten. Is not the main 
trouble in the employment relation the con- 
stant whispering of cabalistic words in the 
ear of employees by the M’Limbos, who 
make a living thereby, as do all who are 
of the professional ‘medicine man’ class?” 





2 Sst sales of New York Stock 
Exchange memberships, at $300,000, 
were: Richard S. Loen to William Fuerst; 
Arthur F. Wellman to Thomas F. Kelley. 
* * * 
Obituary 

Recent deaths among financial and busi- 
ness leaders: Major General George W. 
Goethals, builder of the Panama Canal; 
Ira A. Place, vice president, New York 
Central Railroad; Garrett B. Wall, vice- 
president, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; 
Isaac A. Van Bomel, chairman, Sheffield 
Farms Company; Ellis P. Passmore, presi- 
dent, Bank of North America and Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia; James W. Cor- 
rigan, president, Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Company of Cleveland; William du 
Pont, retired head of the Du Pont inter- 
ests of Wilmington; Frederic Stevens, re- 
tired banker; Edward L. Ryerson, chair- 
man, Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Steel Com- 
pany, of Chicago. 
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i Of International Renown ‘“* 


ee TYRAKE 


HOTEL s CHICAGO 
Yet It Costs No More 


eA MODERATENESS of rates 
which will surprise you—as little 
as $5.00 a day single rooms with 
bath or $6.00 a day double rooms 
with bath. These same rates have 
always prevailed. 

Unexcelled food and service. 
Undoubtedly the finest location of 
any metropolitan hotel. On the 
shore of Lake Michigan and yet 
within short walking distance of 
business and theatrical districts. 

THE DRAKE is under the 
famous BLACKSTONE man- 
agement, known the world over. 
Write for illustrated book edition “BP” 


The Decks. Lake Shore Drive 
and Mi Ave., Chicago 
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One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We bave never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 


———__— 
eeninned 


a, Re ist, April ist, July 1st, 
of each = our in- 
penn bn is ate rst mortgages 


on homes only. We he shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive Tasatuse. Incorporated 1921. 


P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 
































CAPITAL FURNISHED 
TO CORPORATIONS 


An established financial institution, hav- 
ing marketed a large number of issues 
in the amounts from $100,000 upward to 

million dollars, is desirous of fur- 


sev 

nishing capital to ¢ tions who 

may require ioe tar expan- 
consolidation or refinanc- 


outrigh defin. 

ite commitments for the amount of shares 

When replying give all available in- 
formation. 2 

Address BOX 767, F. A., 286 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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Gold Exports Decline 


OLD imports of $40,137,000 and ex- 
G ports of $52,998,000 in January made 
the adverse balance for the month $12,- 
361,000, including movements through the 
Port of New York and to Canada. These 
figures compare with gold imports of 
$6,006,000 and exports of $75,271,000 in 
December, 1927, and with imports of $55,- 
176,000 and exports of $14,184,000 in Jan- 
vary, 1927. 

Canada sent the largest amount of gold 
to the United States last month, the figure 
totaling $39,300,000, and Argentina re- 
ceived the greater part of the gold export- 
ed, in the amount of $19,750,000. 

In January, 1927, Canada sent us $37,- 
500,000 of gold or $1,800,000 less than in 
the month just ended, while France 
shipped $14,685,000 to this country in 
January of last year. 

In the same month of 1927 Germany 
received $i2,490.000 of gold from the 
United States. 

The shipments of gold through New 
York last month, by countries, follow: 

The excess of gold shipments over gold 
receipts for the last five months follows, 
this being the record of the present gold 
export movement: September, 1927, $22,- 
542,000; October, $9,519,000; November, 
$53,726,000; December, $69,265,000, and 
January, 1928, $12,861,000. 





Gasoline Exports Increase 


pacer of gasoline during 1927 
totaled 43,436,328 barrels, against 42,- 
479,876 barrels in 1926, an increase of 2 
per cent. according to the Department of 
Commerce. Increases were shown by all 
petroleum products with the exception of 
illuminating oils, which dropped from 22,- 
016,215 barrels to 19,279,503 barrels. 

The greatest increase was in gas and 
fuel oils, which jumped 24.6 per cent. or 
from 34,516,390 barrels to 43,018,508 bar- 
tels while total shipments of refined pe- 
troleum were up 6.5 per cent. to 115,501,- 
010 barrels. 





British Rubber Ratio 
Still 60 Per Cent. 


HE Colonial Office announces that 

the percentage of the standard pro- 
duction of rubber which may be exported 
at the minimum rate of duty from Ceylon 
and Malaya in the next quarter will re- 
main at 60. 

It had been hoped in some quarters that 
the statement would be accompanied with 
an explanation of the attitude and future 
policy of the Government in regard to the 
Stevenson restriction scheme. 

It has now been operated at 60 per cent. 
for nine consecutive months, but for the 
sixth successive quarter—in fact, ever 
since the reduction of the British export 
quota from 100 per cent.—the price has 


failed to average a shilling and ninepence 
@ pound, 


AXY further tightening of the scheme 

is considered almost impossible, since 
the growers’ standard output has recently 
been drastically reduced, their arrears 
coupons are virtually canceled and they 
are prevented from exporting much more 
than half of their actual capacity. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
Stevenson scheme has failed of its purpose 
and should be abolished, and, according to 
Singapore advices, discontent is also being 
Voiced by shareholders in some of the 
larger Producing companies in Malaya. 
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INUTES 
A DAY— 


And this Personal 
Record Book Shows 
ata GlanceYourFxact 
Financial Position 


ERE, in compact, handy looseleaf 

form, is a means of recording your 
personal financial transactions. Prepared 
by accounting authorities to give the busy 
executive the simplest personal record sys- 
tem obtainable. Five minutes a day is am- 
ple for keeping it up-to-the-minute. Speci- 
men pages and full explanation remove 
need for accounting experience. 


A complete account of all income and ex- 
penditures, investment, insurance and real 
estate transactions, etc., may now be main- 
tained simply and conveniently. This book 
eliminates income tax difficulties and en- 
ables you to draw an accurate financial 
statement of your affairs at any time. It 
is published by Lincoln Printing Company, 
the largest financial printing organization 
in the country. The cover is of flexible 
black leather—with no identifying marks. 


1928 Income Tax! 


Secure this Personal Record Book now, 
and your affairs will present no difficulties 
in compiling a statement for 1928 Income 
Tax assessment. Order your copy now and 
be prepared at Income Tax time next year. 


PRICE $4.00 


— —= 





Shows at 
a Glance 


cash received and 
paid, details of in- 
vestments, cou- 
pons, dividends, 
accrued interest, 
real estate hold- 
ings, notes receiv. 
able with concise 
trial balance, prof- 
it and loss, and 
statement of con- 
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iia tiie LINCOLN PRINTING COMPANY, 
———— Te tf teres 732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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==" sie turned for any cause within 5 days after receipt. 
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ACCOUNTING 







The uncrowded, highly paid 
profession of Accountancy offers 
marvelous opportunities to am- 
bitious men and women. Send 
for our 80-page book, ‘How to 

Accounting,” and 
first easy lesson. Both will be 
sent free. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 18,3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 













Executive, American, 36, married, college grad- , 
uate. Accustomed to responsibility. Interested 
in production, statistical analysis, purch: 
office methods. 
could attain fluency. Director and past president 
trade association. Available due to estate set- 
tlement, causing liquidation. References. 


Address: Executive, care Forbes, Adv. Dept. 





NEED A MAN? 


asing, 
Grounded in three lan es, 





Are 
MOTORS 
A Buy—Now? 


In spite of the high market 
individual motor stocks, such as Willys Over- 
land, Dodge and the smaller motors, have 
reached new low prices for the year, while 
others, like Hudson and Chrysler have reacted 
materially from their recent advance. 


A PURCHASE—NOW? 


Is this unsettlement an sogereeity to once 
again enter motor securities? The answer is 
given, specific recommendations made, the mo- 
tor situation is analyzed in a NEW Bulletin, 
iat = the press. few copies are available, 


level, many 


Simply Ask for FF-15 
American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 














Investing 
Money 
Successfully 


Gnd 












































UCCESS in investing 

money is really a very 
simple thing — the selec- 
tion of safe securities, 
bought from a house of 
integrity, responsibility, 
and experience. 


Most if not all of the losses 
of the American public in 
worthless securities—esti- 
mated at more than half a 
billion dollars a year — 
would be avoided if every 
one followed the rule of 
careful selection in invest- 
ing money. 


Careful selection of one’s 
investment dealer—care- 
ful selection of the invest- 
ment itself—these are the 
watchwords of safety. 
Inquire —analyze—inves- 
tigate—before you invest. 


S. W. STRAUS & Co. call 
the attention of prudent 
and cautious investors to 
their current offerings of 
sound bonds, yielding as 
high as 5%2—6%, and in- 
vite thorough analysis of 
these securities. As a first 
step in your investigation, 
call or write for 


BOOKLET B-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds 7 ’ Incorporated 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Straus BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 
at 46th St. 
New YorK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Acme Card System Co.—Following 
years of litigation won suit against 
Globe Wernicke Company, for patent 
infringement of visible office record 
equipment. A decree was given to Acme 
ordering an injunction and an accounting 
which may involve several millions in 
sales, based on the national distribution 
of the Globe Wernicke Company for 
the past five years. 


Air Reduction Co.—Stockholders on 
March 14 vote on proposal to increase 
authorized stock from 293,334 shares to 
1,000,000 shares, no par value. It is 
planned to issue 676,203 shares in ex- 
change for present 225,401 shares out- 
standing in ratio of three new shares 
for each share at present held. If 
change is approved a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share would be declared on 
new stock. The $2 annual rate on new 
stock would be equivalent to $6 on old 
stock which had been receiving $5 an- 
nually. 


American Brown Boveri Electric 
Corp.—Reported to be seeking contract 
to build dirigibles for British trans- 
ocean line. 


American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
—R. W. King, of Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, research division, demonstrat- 
ed new loud speaker capable of trans- 
mitting voice over a mile without dis- 
tortion. 


Armour & Co.—President White states 
that by placing stock yards holdings 
with General Stockyards Corp. money 
previously tied up in such securities 
would be made available in business. 
Armour, he stated, would retain a sub- 
stantial interest in General Stockyards, 
although ownership of stock yards would 
rest largely with public. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Advanced 
prices on bars, plates and shapes $1 a 
ton on shipments during remainder of 
first quarter of 1928, following similar 
action by U. S. Steel Corp. 


Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Opened new subway link to Flushing, 
Queens County. 


Certain-teed Products Co.—Made offer 
to purchase assets and properties of 
Beaver Board Cos. and _ subidiaries, 
agreeing to pay funded indebtedness of 
these companies of $6,463,205, to assume 
all other liabilities and in addition to 
pay an amount equal to $50 a share 
upon each outstanding share of pre- 
ferred stock of Beaver Board Cos. and 
$5 on each share of outstanding Class 
“A” and Class “B” common stock (or 
voting trust certificates) assenting to 
sale. 


De Forest Radio Co.—Vice-Chancel- 
lor Lewis at Paterson, N. J., signed 
order to compel officials to show cause 
why holdings of company should not 
be sold for benefit of creditors. Jersey 
City plant was compelled to close be- 
cause of a falling off of business. 


Electric Refrigeration Co.—Change of 
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name to Kelvinator Corporation has 
been authorized by stockholders. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Pro- 
ducing about 100,000 pounds of rubber 
monthly from 2,000-acre plantation in 
Liberia, according to Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, president. 


Fox Film Corp.—President William 
Fox announced purchase of control of 
Wesco chain of theatres on Pacific 
Coast, which also includes Saxe Circuit 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Fox said 250 theatres 
having seating capacity of 350,000 and 
gross receipts at $700,000 a week, or 
$35,000,000 annually, were involved in 
the deal. Value of theatres was placed 
at $100,000,000. 


General Electric Co.—And Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. have begun 
production of sound reproducing equip- 
ment for “talking movies” in large 
volume. 


General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 
December were 53,760 cars, compared 
with 52,729 in December, 1926, and 56,- 
129 in same month of 1925. Buick Mo- 
tor Co., subsidiary, finished 1927 with 
new production record of 250,000 cars. 
President Sloan predicted that first 
quarter of 1928 would be biggest in his- 
tory of company. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., placing 
common on 8 per cent. annual basis. 
Previously paid 6 per cent. 


Hudson Motor Car Co.—Announced 
schedules had been increased to 1,400 
six-cylinder cars a day. Production, 
it was said, is to be enlarged as Spring 
approaches. 


{nterborough Rapid Transit Co— 
Prospects for working out solution of 
New York transit situation by merger 
of all or part of existing rapid transit 
lines with new city system are most 
hopeful since Mr. Untermeyer began 
negotiations in 1927. Although no 
agreement has been reached as to terms 
or as to whether any surface lines would 
be included in merger system, there is 
clearer recognition of all conditions and 
difficulties involved. Company has re- 
newed demands for 7-cent fare from city. 


Jordan Motor Car Co.—Omitted divi- 
dend on preferred stock. Last pay- 
ment was 13% per cent. on Oct. 1, 1927. 
All merger negotiations are reported 
to have been abandoned. 

Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co.—Merger 
negotiations with Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. are under way. 


Mack Trucks, Inc.—Stockholders ap- 
proved reducing authorized shares by 
total number of shares of first preferred 
and second preferred stock now author- 
ized, including shares called for redemp- 
tion. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Enlarge- 
ment of activities in Illinois are indi- 
cated by announcement that Secretary 
of State of Illinois had granted company 
permission to do business in State. 
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Montgomery Ward & Co.—George B. 
Everitt, president, in annual report, said 
improved merchandising, together with 
economies in selling and operating ex- 
penses, were principal factors contribut- 
ing to improvement in results for 1927, 
the most profitable year in history of 
company. Declared extra dividend of 
$1 and regular quarterly dividend of $1 
on the common. 

Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co.—New 
York City sales for first 14 days in Jan- 
uary, following introduction of new 
series 81, were 33 per cent. greater than 
during same period of 1926 and 90 per 
cent greater than three-year average. 

Public Service Corp. of N. J.—Ex- 
penditure of $37,000,000 by operating 
subsidiaries for new construction, ex- 
tensions and betterments has been ap- 
proved. 

Radio Corp. of America—Organized 
Radio-Marine Corp. of America to 
handle all coastal and ship traffic, as 
well as that of Independent Wireless 
Co., recently acquired. Gave demonstra- 
tion of television broadcasting, proving 
possibility of connecting homes by sight 
as well as voice. David Sarnoff, general 
manager, predicted that in five years 
television would be industry in United 
States. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Share- 
holders ratified merger with Trumbull 
Steel Co. Terms of exchange are one 
share of Republic common for 5 Trum- 
bull common and 1 2/3 Republic com- 
mon for one Trumbull preferred. 

Schulte-United Five-Cent to One- 
Dollar Stores—A new chain store sys- 
tem incorporated under Deleware laws. 
Company will be controlled by United 
Cigar Stores Co. of America and Schulte 
Retail Stores Corp. interests. Capitali- 
zation consists of $15,000,000 preferred 
stock and 800,000 shares of no par com- 
mon. Plan to open 1,000 stores. 


Standard Oil Co. of New York—Next 
price-cutting war with Royal Dutch- 
Shell group is expected to break out in 
China, where the two interests compete. 
There has been talk of fight extending 
to United States, but no important step 
has been taken in that direction. 

Studebaker Corp.—Sales in final quar- 
ter of 1927 totalled 23,000 cars, against 
21,000 in final quarter of 1926. For full 
year 1927 reported sales of 117,000 cars, 
compared with 111,000 in 1926. 

United Gas Improvement Co.—Dis- 
patch from Philadelphia stated company 
was about to take another step in ex- 
tensive merger program along Atlantic 
Coast by acquiring group of utilities 
centering in Wilmington, Del. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.— 
Stockholders will vote on increase in 
common stock from 400,000 shares to 
3,000,000 shares. Officers would not say 
what use would be made of new shares. 
Name of company has been linked re- 
cently with that of Pressed Steel Car 
Co. in reports of possible merger. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Received order 
for 4,100 Willys-Knight and Whippet 
cars for export from Willys-Crosley Co. 
of England, largest export order ever 
received by company. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Received 
contract for construction of 100 9-cylin- 
der air-cooled aircraft engines with 
spare parts at cost of $1,141,913 from 
Navy Department. 
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1 CA BOOKLET discussing the purposes and accomplishments of public utility 
investment companies will be mailed upon request. Address Public Information 
Dept., Middle West Utilities Company, 72 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


The “Public Utility 


InveSiment (or “Hopwne”) Company 


Wraar is a public utility 
“holding” company? What 
are its functions and the rea- 
sons for its existence? 

Primarily, it isa public utility 
investment company—a com- 
pany owning an interest in a 
number of operating com- 
panies which furnish electric 
light and power and various 
other public services. 

Through this affiliation, the 
investment company shares its 
diversified strength with the 
operating company. The in- 
vestor, knowing of this back- 
ing, will invest more readily 
and at lower interest rates in 
return for the safety which is 
assured by the operating com- 
pany’s affiliation with the in- 
vestment company. The ready, 
economical flow of capital 
which results is the most im- 
portant factor in the provision 
of an adequate and economical 
electric service. 

The Middle West Utilities 
Company, a public utility in- 
vestment company, has fos- 
tered a natural development of 
electric service in non-metro- 
politan areas, along the lines 
dictated by the economic 
characteristics of the business. 
If electricity is to be economi- 
cally generated two things are 
necessary. It must be generated 
on a large scale in efficient 
plants. It must be generated 
evenly over many hours of the 
day so that maximum use may 
be made of each invested dol- 
lar. These economic character- 
istics of the business point to 
the obvious economy of serv- 
ing the diversified uses of a 
wide area from a single plant, 
instead of operating a small 
plantin each small community, 
where the demand is neither 
large nor evenly distributed. 
Many communities, indeed, 
could not support plantsalone, 
and they as well as the farms 
and other industrial activities 
spread over the countryside 
would be entirely without elec- 
tric service if these widespread 
systems had not been estab- 
lished. Many others would be 
served by limited plants, in- 
capable of economical opera- 
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tion and unable to expand to 
meet increasing demands. The 
progress of the smaller com- 
munities and the countryside 
would be severely restricted as 
a result. 

This being true, the problem 
becomes one of financing these 
widespread systems. Large 
amounts of capital must be as- 
sembled to establish them. 
New capital must be con- 
tinuously available thereafter 
to expand facilities as demand 
for service increases. In the 
territory served by the Middle 
West Utilities Company’s sub- 
sidiaries, demand increases 
rapidly. It is their affiliation 
with a public utility invest- 
ment company —the Middle 
West Utilities Company — 
which gives the electric service 
companies serving these terri- 
tories the financial backing and 
the access to national security 
markets by which they are en- 
abledto raise this capital, when- 
ever it is needed, economically 
and without delay. 

The result is an ample and 
reliable electric service, ex- 
panding readily as occasion 
requires, for the small com- 
munities and rural sections, at 
rates conspicuously below the 
rates which would otherwise 
be possible. It is an accom- 
plishmentknown to thousands 
of satisfied investors and hun- 
dreds of thousands of satisfied 
customers —an accomplish- 
ment whose significance, 
boldly reflected in the sound 
development of the territories 
served by the operating com- 
panies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company, demon- 
strates the public utility 
investment company’s social 
necessity and economic in- 


dispensability. 





Middle West 
Utilities Company 


SERVING 
1924 Communities in 19 States 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Life Insurance Trusts 


A Trusteeship Based Upon the Proceeds 
of Matured Life Insurance Policies 









HAT provision have you made against the 
shrinkage of your estate through taxes and 
administrative expenses after your death? 
Have you made certain that your beneficiaries will 
receive all you have planned to leave them? 

Every business man should establish a Life In- 
surance Trust to offset the inevitable shrinkage from 
estate, inheritance and transfer taxes, executor’s and 
legal fees, and unexpected expenses. 

A Life Insurance Trust insures prompt payment of 
taxes assessed on your estate, and safeguards the in- 
terests of your beneficiaries. Jt cuts the cost of ad- 
ministration, and causes your estate to grow, not to 
shrink, after you are gone. 









































Let us send you the John Hancock 
booklet, ‘‘Estate Conservation and Life 
Insurance Trusts,’’ containing interesting 
facts and practical suggestions for estate- 
protection. Send for it today. 


















Inquiry Bureau 


“LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





Insurance in force of $2,750,000,000 on over 6,250,000 pol- 
icies. If your policy bears the name John Hancock, it 
is safe and secure in every way. 


















SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS 







































We Announce the Opening of a 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


208 South La Salle Street 
and 


The Admission to General Partnership of 


MR. JAMES B. MILEY AND MR. RAE F. HYMAN 
WHO WILL BE IN CHARGE OF THIS OFFICE 


MORRISON & TOWNSEND 


Established 1902 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
MEMBERS CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway 1 East 53rd Street 
New York 


Torrington, Connecticut 
February 1, 1928 
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Federal Reserve on 
Money Market 


a HE money market for the first time 
has begun to feel the effect of the 
loss of gold, says the monthly review of 
credit and business conditions published by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
It reports the usual decline in call money 
rates after the first of the year but adds 
that there have been evidences of a firmer 
tendency in the money market. 

“Contrary to the usual seasonal move- 
ment time money and acceptance rates ad- 
vanced in January,” the review continues, 
“and after a brief period of ease early in 
the month commercial paper was firmly 
held at the level that has prevailed during 
most of the past five months.” 


Forces Upon Money Market 


The firmness of money rates reflects the 
cumulative effect of forces that have come 
to bear gradually upon the money market. 
Chief of these are the following: 

1. Net loss of $230,000,000 of gold 
through export and earmarking transac- 
tions during the past five months. 

2. Increased reserve requirements of 
commercial banks, due to credit expansion. 

3. Reduction in security holdings of 
the Federal Reserve system. 

4. Gradual seasonal reduction through 
maturities of Federal Reserve bill holdings. 


T HE Reserve bank officials report that 
demand for reserve funds from loss 
of gold, increased reserve requirements, 
reduction of Reserve bank security hold- 
ings, and the beginning of the seasonal 
reduction in Reserve bank bill holdings was 
fully met temporarily by the January con- 
traction of currency circulation, and bor- 
rowings from the Reserve banks declined 
somewhat to about the average volume of 
last autumn. The decline in borrowings, 
however, was smaller than is usual for the 
month of January. 


Gold Movements Large 


The summarization of the gold move- 
ments show imports of $36,500,000, as 
compared to exports of $50,700,000 for the 
period January 1 to 30. The imports were 
almost all from Canada, while the exports 
included $19,800,000 to Argentina, $11,800,- 
000 to Brazil, $7,500,000 to France, $4,- 


000,000 to Holland, and $2,000,000 to Bel- 
gium. 





Schedule of Cotton Reports 


Ppereatenr of- Agriculture an- 

nounces its schedule of cotton crop 
reports for 1928 as follows, the reports 
being for release at 11 a. m. on the dates 
indicated : 

May 17: Revision of the report on 
acreage and yield of cotton in 1927. 

July 9: Acreage in cultivation July 1. 

August 8: Condition as of August 1, 
and probable total ginnings. 

September 8: September 1 condition 
and probable total ginnings, and an esti- 
mate of the acreage of cotton abandoned 
since July 1. 

October 8: Report as of October 1 on 
condition and probable total ginnings. 

November 8: Report as of November | 
on probable total ginnings. 

December 8: Report as of December 1 
on preliminary estimate of probable total 





ginnings, and estimate of acreage of cotton 
abandoned since Ju'y 1. 
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Motor Activity Jumps 


Detroit Section in Particular Shows Hum of Great Production 
Schedules—Ford Meets Difficulties That Delay 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


ee a standing start at the finish of 
1927, the automotive industry de- 
veloped a startling getaway and pick-up 
with the first few days of the new year, 
and has been going in high gear ever since. 
In the Detroit territory, the change is most 
marked, since this area was operating on 
much reduced schedules until the flood- 
gates opened with the season and re- 
sumption of industrial activity was gen- 
eral and immediate. 


Figures for employment are the index 
of the change. For eighteen long months, 
the Detroit district was operating on a 
scale considerably below recent previous 
activity, but by January the number of 
men in general employment began to ex- 
ceed those of corresponding periods in the 
year previous. 


This change for the better was of course 
largely influenced by the definite re- 
sumption of Ford activities, since many 
of his sources of supply are located in this 
territory. A general feeling of prosperity 
is abroad and industrial leaders unite in 
confidence that the first quarter of the 
year will show high figures in output and 
sales. 


Ford Production Lags 


ROGRESS in the manufacture of the 
Ford Model A line has been ex- 
asperatingly slow. From one cause and 
another, it has been found impossible to 
reach the production figures set by the 
Ford organization at 1,000 units a day. 
Continued difficulty in starting a brand- 
new line has been experienced. The fact 
that several states declined to accept the 
Ford braking system as satisfactory neces- 
sitated a re-design here, in the form of a 
“parking” brake, acting on the transmis- 
sion. Model A cars and trucks that had 
been delivered had to be brought back to 
the various factories for application of 
the new type of brake, and this was the 
only one of numerous delays experienced 
in getting the new line into production. 
General offices of the company have been 
transferred to the new office building at 
Fordson, from Highland Park, and all of 
the officials except those of the laboratories 
and the printing plant at Dearborn 
will be quartered there. With some recent 
additions, the plant now occupies a space of 
about 1,100 acres. 


Intensive Sales Campaign 


A> a result of the completion of the 
most important of the automobile 
Shows, at New York, Detroit and Chi- 
cago, and even more particularly as the 
result of the carefully planned sales pro- 
grams, the public has been most widely ac- 
quainted with the new lines of cars. 

Old show-goers are unanimous in the 
statement that the exhibits that have been 
and are even now being staged present the 
best line of motor vehicles and at the most 
favorable prices that have ever been 
offered. Every important sales section of 
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the country is being covered and the cam- 
paign to dispose of a record-breaking pro- 
duction is in full swing. 

A growing attitude of paternalism on 
the part of the maker of motor vehicles 
toward the dealer is conspicuous. Start- 
ing with the sales and service schools, 
the factories are devoting more time and 
attention to the insurance of their dealers 
against low volume and possible loss. 

No important company is without a 
recently developed plan to make it pos- 
sible for the dealer to survive and profit 
and this plan covers every angle of the 
dealer’s business, from the location of 
his site and the design of his building 
to insistence upon proper methods of 
accounting. 


Paternalism to Dealers 


Most of them go so far as to assure 
the dealer that if the comprehensive fac- 
tory directions are fully followed, his suc- 
cess is absolutely guaranteed. Groups of 
field men, located at strategic points, are 
in constant touch with the dealers in their 
territory and in many cases have been 
given final authority in the disposition of 
dealer problems. 


A POLL of automotive company presi- 
dents show a unanimous optimism 
for the industry, coupled with a clear real- 
ization that the current year is a testing 
time for the sales department because of 
the mammoth output schedules that are 
the rule in every price class and in every 
type of vehicle. 

There has been a sifting process in 
sales executive personnel and this shake- 
up has extended: down to the salesman 
on the floor of the retail establishments, 
who must make the most of the advantages 
offered him by the company, or move on 
and out. New sales outlets and new money 
have come into the picture, but a pre- 
requisite is sales training, continued and 
checked up at frequent intervals. 


The untrained man is unwanted. 


Low Prices Affect Profits 


L OWERED prices are seen as a pos- 
sible danger to profits, but the chief 
executives feel that the expected volume 
offers a safeguard in this connection. The 
pent-up volume of buying power is relied 
upon to keep sales figures high, and the 
increased orders to supply these are re- 
sulting in naturally lowered figures. 

It is not believed that any additions to 
plant and equipment comparable to those 
ef 1927 will be made in the current year, 
for most of the companies are already 
expanded to a point at which any recession 
of sales will spell serious trouble, because 
of overheads on plant investment and de- 
preciation. 

Concentration on manufacture of bodies 
and other important parts of the car is the 
general rule and is counted on to help in 


keeping manufacturing and overhead items 
down. 
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common carriers 





—were made even more 
common with the intro- 
duction of the Owens Au- 
tomatic Bottle Machine. 
This machine completely 
changed methods of the 
art which had been in 
vogue since the days of 
the Egyptians and Phoe- 
nicians, and is in use 
throughout the entire 
world. 


It is entirely automatic 
gathering its own charge 
of molten glass from the 
furnace and discharging 
finished bottles into an 
annealing oven. It con- 
tains 9,976 accurately 
fitted parts and weighs 
105,000 pounds. 


Production was _ pyra- 
mided to unbelievable 
heights and costs were 
greatly reduced. The 
latest type machine is 
capable of producing a 
million bottles every 
three days—all of them 
perfect in finish, weight, 
and capacity. 


Built to the design of the 
Owens Bottle Company 
(an entirely separate or- 
ganization) this machine 
has increased output, 
lowered labor costs, and 
produced a more market- 
able product. 


In addition to building 
machines to the custom- 
er’s specifications, Kent- 
Owens is equipped to 
completely design and 
develop special purpose 
machinery to meet par- 
ticular requirements. 


We invite your inquiries. 


KENT -OWENS 





Special Machinery 





Kent-Owens Machine Company F2 
958 Wall Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your new booklet, 
“Special Machinery—Servant of Industry.’’ 
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UNITED 


FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


ULTIVATE the habit of success. 
Learn how people all over the 
country are building an income through 


investment in United First Mortgage 
bonds. 


These bonds have back of them securi- 
ties of exceptional soundness—first 
mortgages on carefully appraised and 
selected improved real estate. Thus 
maximum return consistent with safety 
is assured. 


The United States Mortgage Bond Com- 
pany operates under state supervision. 


Get Our Bond Book 


Send now for the book that tells how 
you can buy bonds with small regular 
payments. You can deposit small sums 
with us and get 6% interest on these 
deposits while paying for the bonds— 
you can buy $50—$100—$250 or $1000 
bonds one at a time or in large numbers. 
You can fit your investment program to 
your pocket book, make your fortune 
grow steadily, and build a permanent 
income. We will send full list and 
description of United First Mortgage 
Bond issues with the booklet. When 
you start clipping coupons you start 
toward a substantial income and free- 

dom from financial worry. You get 

a good yield with safety. You enjoy 

dealing with us as your fortune grows. 

Get the book today. Just send coupon. 





UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND COMPANY 


WweTe eos 
TODAY 


324 U.S. Mortgage Building 
Detroit, Mich. 
poe 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., 
324 U.S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Please mail copy of book, “The Habit 
of Success”. 


Name. 
Address. 
City State 
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. le wy is justification for the belief 
that the current year will develop a 
demand for real estate bonds greater than 
all former records. Bond dealers from 
coast to coast and up and down the coun- 
try have recognized for more than a year 
a steady widening of interest in mortgage 
securities. Several have investigated the 
strength and depth of this demand so that 
they might be prepared. They entered the 
investigation certain that the result would 
prove nothing more substantial than a 
tissue, an evasive mirage. 


Studying the Demand 


Bankers, particularly those in the mu- 
tual field, thrift organizations, executives 
at the head of large concerns and several 
other sources were tapped and the findings 
were a revelation to the investigators. 
They found that securities against real 
property were indeed in much higher fa- 
vor than they had ever dreamed and 
furthermore the information was volun- 
teered by several sources that there would 
likely be a substantial increase in the buy- 
ing of this type of security. The deduc- 
tions reached support the opinion that at 
least $1,000,000,000 will be the total of 
investments this year in real estate bonds. 

Records made public recently disclosed 
the fact last year passed the billion dollar 
market, which we predicted it would sev- 
eral months ago in Forses. The exact 
total was $1,016,289,600 a gain of about 
twelve per cent. over the total for the 
previous year, which was heralded as a 
remarkable one for mortgage bonds. 

It may be interesting to point out that 
the sales during the last half of the year 
were larger than those for the first six 
months, which confirmed the belief of bond 
people that the market was broadening. 


Large Total Issues 


HIS tremendous buying was spread 
across the country, more than 100 
cities contributing to the great total. Close 
to 1,500 issues were successtully floated. 
The construction of apartment houses, 
office buildings, theatres, hotels, clubs, 
churches and hospitals were financed 
through these issues, many of which were 
successfully marketed in New York and 
Chicago, the two great investment points 
during the year for real estate securities. 
It has been estimated that about 37 per 
cent. of the investment in realty bonds 
last year came from the New York metro- 
politan area, which has more than 9,000,000 
potential bond buyers. In money $376,248,- 
350 was the total of bond sales consum- 
mated during the year in or about New 
York. Of course many of the issues of- 
fered were on properties in this city, and 
known to bond buyers in more ways than 





one. 
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Mortgage Bond Sales Pass 
Billion Dollar Mark 


Last Year’s Volume of Investment Went Over That 
Figure and Prospects for 1928 Indicate 
Equally High Totals 


By Matthew V. Cass 


Chicago’s contribution to the billion dol- 
lar total was $173,245,000. 

Like New York, the capital city of 
the middle west provided the property 
which secured many of the issues mar- 
keted there. Distances between cities are 
no longer a deterrent to real estate rela- 
tionship. Although geographically no 
closer, the business advantages of each, 
—the possibilities for investment—are 
drawing them closer and closer with the 
result that eventually bonds on a Cali- 
fornia apartment house or office building 
will not be refused a market in New York. 


gam December close to $90,000,000 
was advanced to builders. Of this 
total $32,344,750 was obtained on New 
York projects. Chicago bond buyers in- 
vested $16,818,000 during the month and 
then came Detroit whose thrifty folk 
placed $5,000,000. People of Los Angeles 
and Baltimore were next in order. 

The fact that the last month of last 
year returned a far better report for bond 
sales than the first month of that year 
and the increase in volume of business 
was steady suggesting the belief that the 
increase will continue into this year. Re- 
ports received from various centers show 
that the tendency is to buy bonds. 


Contemplated Projects 


Work contemplated for the current year 
should keep the building industry busy. 
A survey of the building outlook in six 
important geographical divisions of the 
country indicates that $6,500,000,000 will 
be required to complete the construction 
which will be launched this year. About 
$600,000,000 will go into apartment houses, 
office buildings contemplated will require 
$584,000,000 and hotels about $342,000,000. 

The promoters of many of these proj- 
ects will come to the public for finance. 
A number of the operations are sensational 
in size. Bond dealers are sure that the 
market will support all the pressure placed 
upon it. 


Divisions of Financing 


T= Middle States division perhaps 
will award contracts for $1,757,000,- 
000 worth of new construction during the 
next twelve months. The North Atlantic 
section will advance operations estimated 
at $1,735.000,000. Close to $1,000,000,000 
will be required to do what builders plan 
for the western half of the country. 

In New York the bond buyer should 
have no difficulty in selecting choice in- 
vestments paying higher income than al- 
most any other form of bond that might 
be offered him. The higher return will 
play a big part in swinging investors into 
the line leading into the real estate securi- 
ties field. 
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529,400,000 


Southern Pacific Company 


Forty-Year 44% Gold Bonds 
Due March 1, 1968. 





Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. Registered and 
coupon bonds interchangeable upon conditions as stated in the indenture. Interest payable March 1 and September 1. 





Redeemable as a whole but not in part, at the option of the Company, upon not less than 60 days’ previous notice, on any 
interest date on or after March 1, 1933, up to and including March 1, 1963, at 105% and accrued interest, and 
thereafter at a premium equal to %2% for each six months between the redemption date and the date of ‘maturity. 





The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter, dated January 30, 1928, 
from Henry W. deForest, Esq., Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Southern Pacific Company, copies of which may be 
obtained from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


“These bonds are to be the direct obligation of The proceeds of these bonds will be applied to 
the Southern Pacific Company and will be issued the redemption, on May 1, 1928, of $29,400,000 
under an indenture to National Bank of Commerce principal amount of the Southern Pacific Company’s 
in New York, Trustee, which will provide among Collateral Trust 5% Bonds, due May 1, 1944. 
other things that so long as any of the bonds 
of this issue shall be outstanding the Southern 


Pacific Company will not create any new mortgage Com at : : 
pany and its transportation system companies 
or deed of trust (other than mortgages and deeds for the eleven months ended Mentaiite 30, 1927, 


of trust to extend or refund existing liens, as set amounted to $29,623,998 
~ cog . 623,998.08 . 
forth in the indenture) upon any of the lines of rail- ' anee, a nanage 


road or branches, leaseholds or trackage rights or 
other railroad property, now owned by it, or upon 


The total net income of the Southern Pacific 


The Southern Pacific Company has at present out- 


any similar property now owned by a subsidiary 
railroad company (as defined in the Indenture) 
should such property hereafter be acquired by the 


standing $372,380,905.64 of Common Capital Stock 
having a present market value of approximately 
$447,322,000. Dividends on this stock have been 






Southern Pacific Company, unless effective provi- paid uninterruptedly since 1906, the present divi- 
sion be made in such new mortgage or deed of dend rate being 67% per annum. 

trust that the bonds of this issue shall be secured 
by such mortgage or deed of trust ratably with any 
other indebtedness secured thereby. 


Application will be made in due course to list 
these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS SUBJECT TO 
ALLOTMENT, AT 99%% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 





The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot « 
smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to approval by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to approval by their counsel of 
all legal proceedings in connection therewith. Temporary bonds or interim receipts of the Company will be delivered against 
payment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for definitive bonds 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 


New York, January 31, 1928. 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds having been received from Investors and Dealers in excess of the t offered, 
7" subscription list has been closed and this ad ae & 
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Are You Well? 
How do you know? 


Your mirror can’t tell you 


UCH leaders as William Wrigley, 
Jr., Mr. Edson White, Pres. Armour 
& Ce.,and Chick Evans, famous golfer, 
do not take their health for granted. 
They cannot afford to. Can you? 
These men subscribe to our Stay-well 
service which keeps them regularly in- 
formed of their true condition, and 
helps them avoid strength-sapping 
sickness and disease. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Stay-Well service shows harmful 
tendencies before they do damage, and 
while they are easily cor- 
rected. The cost is but a 
few pennies a day. 

How the plan operates 
is clearly explained in our 
free booklet, “The Span 
of Life.” You will find it 
interesting and valuable. 
Write for your copytoday. 


"= 





National Bureau of Analysis 
209 S. State St., Chicago 


Send me your free booklet “The Span of 
Life,” with particulars of your four-minute- 
a-year plan for better health and longer life. 


Name 





Skreet POO... 0 <ccecsececsessessee 





ot ROR a eee ences _State........... F-21528 























The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our careful 
attention, without obligation to the cor- 
respondent. In writing, please mention 
The Bache Review. Sent for three 
months, without charge. 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























Scotts G:eeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns. / 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeus before 
7 can grow! A deep, thick, uniform 

that’s everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty spot. 

The New Super-Lawn 
Instead of sowing seed, yeu plant stolons or 
the -booped and in a few weeks you have 
a furucfane fa awe like the deep green pile of a 
all about this unusual 
gee in ar fr ilistrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.’’ 


O.M.! SCOTT & SONS CO. 
164 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Serving 3000 Communities—An illus- 
trated booklet describing the nation- 
wide Cities Service organization and its 
securities. Sent free by Henry L. Do- 
herty & Company, 60 Wall Street, New 
York. 

What This Bank Can Do for You— 
An interesting booklet describing the 
various services of The First National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon, will be sent 
free on request. 


Investing Money Successfully—Suc- 
cess in investing money depends upon 
the selection of safe securities. S. W. 
Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, have issued a booklet descriptive 
of their securities which they will be 
glad to send free on request. Ask for 
booklet B-1811. 

Are Motors A Buy—Now?—Discus- 
sion of this subject is contained in book- 
let FF-15 which will be sent free on 
request by American Institute of Fin- 
ance, 260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

Making Safety Pay Profits—This in- 
formative booklet describing the Smith 
Bonds, will be sent free on request by 
The F. H. Smith Co., Smith Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Habit of Success—The partial 
payment plan of investing in bonds is 
described in this booklet which will be 
sent free on request by United States 
Mortgage Bond Co., 324 U. S. Mortgage 
Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Making Money in Stocks—This book- 
let, and current Stock Market bulletin, 
free on request. Address Investment 
Research Bureau, Div. 208, Auburn, 
N. Y. 

Weekly Financial Review—A weekly 
review of developments in the stock 
market with a special report on an out- 
standing security, as well as a resume 
of developments in the oil industry. This 
will be sent free on request by Prince 
& Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New York. 

The Span of Life—This booklet de- 
scribing the National Bureau of Health 
analysis, sent free on request by Nation- 
al Bureau of Analysis, 209 S. State 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Dept. F. 228. 

Investment Assurance—Revised edition 
of this booklet describing its service, 
will be sent free on request by Investors 
Council of America, Inc., 44 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Odd Lots—The advantages of diversi- 
fication in buying investment securities 
described in booklet F. 323, which will 
be sent on request by John Muir & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York. 

Your Business in Los Angeles—The 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles, 
California will be glad to send you infor- 
mation on how your interests can be 
cared for at that institution. 


Utility Securities—Information on the 
securities of public service companies 
will be sent by Utility Securities Com- 


“Ye 230 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
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we can afford to Sell they 
wonderful cigars at this prig 


FIRST-Bonds sz Pox 
SECOND-Mass Producti 
THIRD-“° Charge Accouny 


Losses, etc, 
With your first orde; 
we will send you 


FREE 


OF CHARGE 
OUR VARIETY 
SAMPLE CASE 


Containing a Selectiond 
12 of our Biggest Sellin 


cigars priced up to'30,a100 


Ge Get cae 


This Special Offer is limited 
to one and holds 
GOOD ONLY UNTIL MARIS 


OUR GUARANTEF 
Smoke as many as youlile 
and ifyou do not receive 


AT LEAST DOUBLEVALE 
we will cheerfully refund 
YOUR MONEY IN FULL. 
We have been established since i 
In these 25years we have made may 
thousands of satisfied customer 
who buy from us regularly 
We refer you to any bank in US.or (ue 
oe ly postman on arn 
ry charges 
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book, just publshell 

fe withheld foe 

tobacco industry fully expla pate 
addition to your library, particularly ify 
are a smoker It will save you manyé 
dollar on ee tobacco SS 
Leather bound copues on sale at pruncipal bok sts 


DEPT M een cee 

















A Manual 


of Securities 


Containing current statistics, 
records, high and low prices 
of railroad, industrial, public 
utility, mining and oil com- 
panies, will be sent upon re- 
quest. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


20 Broad St. New York 


————— 
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WILLIAM LELETCHER Inc. 
not.an agency 

Can put you intouch with 

| THE RIGHT MAN 


| Build with Men — 


for any worthwhile position. 


80 FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 
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$10,000,000 


Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware) 


7% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Convertible, at any time up to and including the date upon which it shall have been called for redemption, into shares of Common Stock of the 
Corporation, in the ratio of one share of Preferred Stock for three shares of Common Stock. 


Preferred as to dividends, and as to assets to the extent of $110 per share plus accrued dividends on liquidation. Dividends payable quarterly, cumulative from | 
January 1, 1928. Redeemable in whole or in part at $110 per share, plus accrued dividends. The Corporation agrees on or before December 31 of each year 

with 1929 to acquire by redemption or purchase at not exceeding the redemption price, out cf surplus or net profits after dividends on such Stock, at least 3% of the largest 
amount in par value of the Convertible Preferred Sttock which shall ever have been issued and outstanding. 


CAPITALIZATION 


(of the Holding Company) Presently tobe Presently to be 


Authorized Outstandin 
6% Debentures, due Sept. 1, 1928, to Jan. 1, 1933, inclusive................ 939,000 $ 939,000 
7% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock (Par Value $100 Per Share).... $10,000,000 $10,000,000 
Common Stock (No Par Value)...........0.s00- eR Fe 2,000,000 shs. 1,100,104 shs.* 












Mr. E. F. Albee, President of the Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation, bas summarized in part his letter regarding the Corporation as follows. Copies 
of this letter may be had from the undersigned upon request: | 
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BUSINESS 


“The proposed consolidation of the Keith-Albee and the Orpheum 
interests will unite the two leading factors \ have developed 
vaudeville from its beginning, each in a distinct territory. In 
almost all of the houses programs comprising both vaudeville and 
motion pictures are now presented. The uniting of these two circuits 
will form a great chain of theatres, in both the United States and 
Canada, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coasts, and will 
provide a single vaudeville booking office for these as well as 
independently owned theatres. 

The theatres in which the two circuits have an interest can play 
to over 1,000,000 persons daily. The two booking agencies furnish 
the vaudeville entertainment for a majority of the her class vaude- 
ville theatres in the United States and Canada. 


Hennepin-Orpheum (3000) at Minneapolis, and New Orpheum (3000) 
at Omaha. 


Among the thirty-one theatres under lease by subsidiary or affiliated 
companies of the Orpheum Circuits, Inc., are the following leased by 
wholly-owned sub: es, each of which has between 2350 and 3200 
seats: the New Palace, State-Lake and Belmont in Chicago, the 
' Palace and the Granada in South Bend, and the New Orpheum 
theatres in Los Angeles, Springfield, Ill., Madison, Sioux City, and 


Vancouver, B. 
EARNINGS AND ASSETS 
The combined earnings of the Keith Companies and Orpheum Cir- 
cuit, Inc., and their predecessor and subsidi companies, exclusive 
of earnings applicable to stock of B. F. Keith- Ibee Vaudeville 
Exchange and preferred stock of Orpheum Circuit, Inc., not pro- 
to be acquired by the new Corporation, as certified by Messrs. 


ULL, rice, Waterhouse & Co., after the adjustments enumerated in their 
une 1903 ORGANIZATION ii - certificate attached to the President’s ieetee. were as follows: 
oe The Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corporation has been recently incorporat Year Ended Combined Earnings Times Pfd. 
a" to acquire all of the outstanding stock of the B. F. Keith Corpora- Dec. 31 as above Div. Req. 
nan tion, Greater New York Vaudeville Theatres Corporation and the 1922 $1,357,546.71 1.9 
nual Vaudeville Collection Agency, at least 80% of each class of stock of 1923 3,130,625.90 4.4 
the B. F. Keith-Albee Vaudeville Exchange (which four Cor- 1924 3,921,635.02 5.6 
porations are referred to as the Keith Companies), and at least 80% 1925 3,734,025.35 5.3 
of the common stock of the Orpheum Circuit, Inc. 3,813,104.89 5.4 





















THE KEITH & ORPHEUM COMPANIES 


The Keith Circuit, founded in 1883 with one theatre, now numbers 
46 theatres owned or leased by wholly-owned subsidiaries, of which 
18 are owned in fee (including three under construction) and 28 are 
leased (including four under construction), and in _ addition 115 
theatres owned, boned or operated by companies in which the B. F. 
Keith Corporation owns varying amounts of stock. In 19 of the 
latter theatres it has a stock interest of 50% or more, This chain 
of theatres extends from Eastern Canada south as far as Washington, 
D. C., and Louisville, and west to Detroit and Indianapolis. 

Among the more important theatres owned in fee by wholly-owned 
subsidiaries are the following, with their respective seating capacities: 
Fordham (2391), Coliseum (3107), and ranklin (2951), in New 
York; Albee (3241) and Prospect (2433), in Brooklyn; Keith- 
Albee (1935), in Washington; and Keith’s (2600), in Ottawa, 

The fifty theatres owned or leased by the subsidiary and affiliated 
companies of Orpheum Circuit, Inc., have a total seating capacity 
of approximately 112,000. Among these are fourteen theatres which 
are owned in fee, and five theatres owned on leased land, by 
wholly-owned subsidiary companies. These include the Golden Gate 
(2800) at San Francisco, Hillstreet (3000) at Los Angeles, New 
Orpheum (2600) at Seattle, Mainstreet (3000) at Kansas City, 


1926 
Eight Months Ended 

Aug. 31, 1927 1,924,865.44 4.1 
While final audited figures are not yet available, the management 
estimates that the combined earnings for the calendar year 1927, 
computed in the same manner as the earnings above, were approxi- 
mately $2,600,000, or 3.7 times the preferred dividend uirement. 
The decrease in ear in 1927 from the earnings 1926 is 
attributable to certain abnormal conditions that obtained during the 


last year, which are not expected to continue or recur. 


With the consolidation of the two groups of companies, and the 
many advantages and savings expected to result therefrom, the 
operation of a larger number of the theatres of the Circuit with a 
policy of combining vaudeville and motion Fag at popular prices, 
the carrying out of other plans and policies designed to meet new 
developments in the business, and the additional profits anticipated 
from nine new theatres opened during the last half of 1927 and 
nine new theatres expected to be completed during the present 
year, there is every reason to believe that the earnings of the Keith- 
Albee-Orpheum Companies will show a substantial increase in this 
and following years. 

The new Corporation’s consolidated balance sheet as of August 31, 
1927, as certified by Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co., che wien 
effect to the transactions therein referred, to, shows net assets of 
$31,859,236 or over $318 per share of Convertible Preferred Stock.” 


’ “It is anticipated that all or substantially all of the common stock of Orpheum Circuit, Inc., now outstanding will be acquired by the new Corporation 

: this advertisement have been based upon the assumption that the acquisition of the entire outstanding common stock will be effected. In the event that leer py ay 

) common stock of Orpheum Circuit, Inc., now outstanding is acquired by the new Corporation, the proportionate net assets and earnings of Orpheum Circuit, Ine. 
applicable to the holdings of the new Corporation in that Company and amountsof outstanding Common Stock of the new Corporation will be reduced accordingly. . 









Application will be made to list both the Preferred and Common Stocks on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Price $101 Per Share and Accrued Dividend 


In connection with the above we are also offering a limited amount of Common Stock 


This offering is made in all respects, when, as and if issued and delivered to and accepted by us and subject to the approval of 
our counsel. We reserve the right to reject any and all subscriptions in whole or in part, to allot less than the amount 

4 applied for, and to close the subscription books at any time without notice. It is expected that delivery of tem- 

7 porary stock certificates or of interim receipts will be made on or about February 24, 1928, at the office of 

— Lehman Brothers, 16 Wilhtam Street, New York, N. Y., against payment therefor in New York funds. 


; LEHMAN BROTHERS 





























: 
HALLGARTEN & CO. EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 

The above statements are not guaranteed, but are based on information which we believe to be true. 
4} eee 
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Financial 


Independence 


NVESTMENTS in common stocks of 

sound American companies have made 
thousands of families financially inde- 
pendent. 


The growth of America in the next 
twenty years is expected to eclipse any- 
thing that has gone before. 


Collateral Trustee Shares—an invest- 
ment in common stocks of 80 leading 
American companies—offer you an op- 
portunity to profit from this growth, and 
make progress along the road to financial 
independence. 


Write for Circular F-21 


NEw ENGLAND 
INVESTORS SHARES, INC. 


An Investment Trust 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 



































Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders. 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 











Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 
























































To Wives: Present your husband with “How to Get the Most Out of 
Business,” B. C. Forbes’ new book—and see the delightful effect it will 
have on him. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free on request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Remington Rand Systems—To proper- 
ly carry on your business you need the 
best office equipment obtainable. In- 
formation on typewriters, Kardex filing, 
Dalton Adding Machines, safe cabinets, 
accounting machines, binders, copy hold- 
ers and other office appliances, will be 
sent on application to Dept. F 12, Rem- 
ington Rand Business Service, 374 
Broadway, New York. 

Oakland, California—An industrial city 
at the Golden Gate. Information as to 
its advantages for the location of new 
industries, furnished without obligation 
by the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 

Book on Material Handling—This 56- 
page book, illustrating apparatus of 
material handling applicable to almost 
every type of work, will be sent free on 
request by The Louden Machinery Co., 
1703 West Avenue, Fairfield, lowa. 

Private Automatic Exchange—The in- 
tercommunicating telephone system is 
an indispensable adjunct of modern busi- 
ness. Informative literature will be sent 
free on request by Automatic Electric, 
Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 

Forging Ahead in Business—A new 
and revised edition of this book will be 
sent free on request to executives and 
those aspiring to become executives, by 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 482 Astor 
Place, New York City. 


Buildings by Truscon—This interesting 
booklet describing the various types of 
steel building units manufactured by 
them, will be sent free on request by 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown. 

The Right Paper for the Purpose— 
Address the American Writing Paper 
Company, Inc., Holyoke, Massachusetts, 
who will be glad to send informative 
literature on the proper papers for va- 
rious purposes. 


Seven Modern Uses of Motion Pic- 
tures in Industry—Sales and promotion 
plans effectively supplemented by this 
modern method. Write to Bell & 
Howell Co., 1835 Larchmont Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 

The Point of Sale—A sales building 
proposition booklet and sample Auto- 
point pencil, will be sent to executives 
upon request to Autopoint -Company, 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Steel Partitions for Every Purpose— 
Write for special bulletins on the par- 
ticular type of partitions you require. 
Address The Mills Company, 911 Way- 
side Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 


How to Reduce Cost of Mailing—A 
booklet explaining the use of stamp 
affixers, etc., sent free on request by 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 

Special Machinery for Special Pur- 
poses—Kent Owens Machine Company, 
958 Wall Street, Toledo, Ohio, will send 
on request descriptive literature of their 
plan whereby is made possible radical 
cost reduction and the manufacture of 
a better and more marketable product, 
applicable to all manufactories. 
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Little 
Laugh 
Now and 

Then ! 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents @ 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used, 



















A Bad Break 


The man had lost a bet to his girl on 
the football game and as the prize he must 
pay was a pair of gloves he asked his 
sister to make the selection. While at the 
store the sister was beguiled into buying 
for herself a pair of fine silk stockings. 
In some way or other the packages became 
mixed and the girl received the silk stock- 
ings. Unfortunately, the young man had 
written her a note which read: 

“Dear: I hope you will like my selec- 
tion. I took a dark color because it will 
not show the dirt, and I had a lady go 
with me and try them so I would know 
just how they looked. The clerk told me 
that if a little talcum powder were sprink- 
led in them before putting on, there will 
be no tugging and pulling and they will 
slide on and off easily. I shall hope to 
see them on you often. : 

“Sincerely, 
“Dick.” 
—$5 prize to E. Webster, New York City. 


* * * 


She Knew a Real Bargain 


A grocer was telling a salesman in his 
store the difficulties encountered with some 
bargain-hunting women customers. “No 
matter,” he said, “how low-priced an arti- 
cle is, they will want it cheaper. Now, 
watch this woman coming in; she is a 
sample of that type. These strawberries 
are prime, cheap at 40 cents a quart, but 
I will tell her 20 cents. Immediately she 
will say: ‘Too high, B—s have them for 
15 cents.’ ” 

The woman looked sharply around her, 
spied the berries, and asked: “How much, 
to-day, for these strawberries?” 

“Twenty cents a quart,” he replied. 

“Very well,” she said, “I’ll take a crate. 
Send ’em up this afternoon.”—Prize of 
“Forbes Epigrams” to M. L. Sheahan, 
Chicago, Ill. 


* * * 


One-Way Service 

Telephone Operator: “It costs seventy- 
five cents to talk to Bloomfield.” 

Salesman: “Can’t you make a special 
tate for just listening? I want to call up 
my wife.”—American Legion Weekly. 

* *¢ * 


Once and for All 

“Br-r-! It’s chilly in here. Has the 
Stove gone out?” 

“Yes, it has.” 

“Well, why don’t you light it?” 

“I can’t. It went out—with the install- 
mg collector.’—Christian Science Moni- 
or. 


** * 
__ Those wishing contributions returned 


if found unsuitable will please enclose 
Stamped, addressed envelope. 









































OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Directors of the Inter- 
national Railways of Central 
America have declared a quarterly 
dividend of one and one-quarter 
of one per cent (14%) on the 
Preferred Stock of that Company, 
payable February 15, 1928, to 
Preferred Stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Janu- 
ary 31, 1928. 


EDWARD S. HYDE, Treasurer. 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


























THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 244 

A = haga dividend (No. 244) of One Dollar 
and Fifty mts per share will be id on 
Februa 15th, 1928, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business January 31, 1928. 

J. F. KANE, Secretary. 

Chicago, January 18, 1928. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation, held 
January 25, 1928, the regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 ~ share was decla payable on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928, to stockholders of record as of 
February 4, 1928. 

The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for dividend purposes. 


By W. J. Zucker, Secretary, 
STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOMETER CORP’N. 





















INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 
EADERS of “Forbes” 
may consult the In- 

quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Dividends Dividends 
BrRooktyn Enison COMPANY 
inc. 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
January 24, 1928, declared a regular ane 
1 1 2th dividend of $2.00 a share on the capital stock of 
‘ the Company outstanding payable March 1, 
Consecutive 1928, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
say? on February 9, 1928. 
Dividend Checks for the above dividend will be mailed. 
E. A. BAILY, Treasurer 
INTERNATIONAL RAILWAYS Associated Gas and Electric 


Company 





61 Broadway, New York 





Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able March 1, 1928, to holders of 
resord January 381, 1928: 


Dividend No. 12 


1 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
1.50 share in cash or 8.40/100ths 
of a re of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 9 


$6.5@ Dividend Series Preferred Stock 
1.62 per share in cash or 
68. of a share of Class A 
8 for each share of Preferred 
Stock held. 

The stock dividend is equivalent to 
approximately $6.46 per share per 
anhum for the $6 Dividend Series and 


si fn’ share per annum for the 
widend Series Preferred Stock. 
M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 


Ee 











Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 
| can safely do business. 


Investors Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Sth Ave. New York City 
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If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 


FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVENUE 











For one to three months back.............. $0.25 each 
For four to six months back................ se * 
For seven to nine months back............. —* 
For ten to twelve months back............ wa. 
More than one year back................... 156 * 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


——————— 





TOP— Mills Metal General Office Partition. 
CENTER— Mills Metal Commercial Partitions. 


LOWER— Marblemetal for fine toilets. 


Six Great Lines of 
Mills Metal Partitions 


FOR FINE OFFICES. Mills Metal 
Executive Office Partitions. (Illustrated.) 
Refined design. Beautifully finished in 
harmonizing plain colors or grained. 

FOR AVERAGE OFFICES. Mills 
Metal General Office Partitions. (Illus- 
trated.) Same general design finished in 
standard olive green. 

FOR FACTORY AND OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS. Mills Metal Commercial 
Partitions. (Illustrated.) Especially de- 
signed for factory offices and departments. 

FOR GENERAL UTILITY. Mills 
Metal: Economy Partitions. A sturdy par- 
tition without extreme refinements, priced 
extremely low. 


FOR TOILETS. Mills Metal Toilet 
Partitions. Special design. Sanitation 
built in. Most widely used toilet parti- 
tions on the market. 


FOR FINE TOILETS. Marblmetal. 
(Illustrated.) A combination of metal and 
insulating material for toilet partitions 
that give the qualities of marble without 
possibility of scaling or becoming dis- 
colored. 

No matter what your business 
interest is there is a Mills 
Metal Partition for you at a 
price you can afford to pay. 


FORBES for February 15, 1928 


There is a Mills Metal Partition 
for Every Purpose 


Above is a view of offices in the Guardian Bank 
Building, Cleveland, equipped with Mills Metal 
Executive Office Partitions. 


For Men Who Think Today 


in Lerms of Tomorrow 


Today’s struggle was won or lost yesterday. Tomorrow’s 
plans must be made today. That’s why Mills Metal Parti- 
tions. Standard interchangeable units that can be erected, 
disassembled and assembled again in a matter almost of 
minutes. 


Carefully and thoughtfully developed design and construction. For 
example, floor base is continuous, two-piece bolted to the floor. Elimi- 
nates unnecessary time and effort in shimming up under the posts to 
make partition level and assures an absolutely solid foundation for the 
partition. 


Forward-looking executives everywhere — in office buildings, banks, 
factory offices, factory departments, are using Mills Metal Partitions 


for appearance, economy and for convenience and because they make 
possible more definite thinking today in terms of tomorrow. 


There is a Mills Metal Partition for every purpose and at a price to 
fit every purse. Write for special bulletins on the particular types of 
partitions you require. 


THE MILLS COMPANY, 911 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO 


1218 First National Bldg. 
Phone, Dearborn 6100 


Representatives in fifty-seven principal cities 


MILLS/3METAL 


Interchangeabl Partitions 


NEW YORK 


7 West 42nd Street 
Phone, Longacre 10263 


DETROIT 


2231 Park Avenue 
Phone, Randolph 3000 





There is a Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose at 2 Price You Want fo Pay 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





